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TIME AND TOBAGO. 


BY HUGH CLIFFORD, C.M.G. 


“There was an old man of Tobago 


Who lived on rice-pudding and sago. . . . 


THE old nursery couplet had 
been ringing in my head all 
night, keeping step with the 
measured tramp of the screw, 
the two completing lines elud- 
ing me—as they elude me yet 
—with a maddening agility, 
and I awoke with the words 
still chiming in my brain. I 
awoke, too, to a realisation of 
the fact that the ship was at 
rest,—that Tobago had been 
reached, and that the bay 
wherein we lay at anchor, into 
whose placid waters I could 
hear the pelicans taking splash- 
ing headers, was that upon the 
shores of which stands Scar- 
borough, the capital of the 
island. I dressed quickly and 
went on deck, spurred as of old 
with the keen desire to see new 
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things, and so looked out for 
the first time upon the island 
made famous to our childhood 
by the dietary exploits of the 
harmless pudding-eater, the 
details of whose later adven- 
tures my treacherous memory 
still refused to surrender. 
Immediately in front of me 
the houses of Scarborough 
clung to the side of a low hill 
and clambered up its slopes, 
the roofs of gray shingles or 
red tiles prickling up through 
the mass of greenery which, 
half smothering them, fell in a 
sheer wall to the deep blue 
of the bay. Here and there 
a hut stood out wholly re- 
vealed, as though it had burst 
through the foliage and had 
shaken itself free of leaves and 
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branches ; elsewhere a shingle 
wall was visible, the faded 
squares of wood looking as 
though the entire building had 
been roughly tacked together 
with a packing-needle; the 
substantial Government offices, 
with the slender flag - mast 
flanking them, rose promin- 
ently above their neighbours, 
but for the rest the little town 
was mostly veiled from sight 
by that marvellous drapery of 
drooping palm-fronds and 
clustering leafy boughs. To 
my left, round the curve of the 
bay, the land ran off into the 
distance—a line of yellow 
beach, with a fringe of cocoa-nut 
palms dividing it from the low, 
grass-grown hills behind. On 
my right, the long shoulder of 
another grassy hill sloped up- 
ward from the roofs of Scar- 
borough to an _ eminence 
crowned by an ancient fort 
now crumbling to decay,—a 
fort whereof the dismantled 
defences and the rows of big 
guns, innocuous and obsolete, 
looked like the ragged jaws of 
@® monster, once terrible and 
destructive, now grown im- 
potent through age. Farther 
inland again rose other hills, 
their sides yellow-green with 
fading grasses and set with 
tangles of low scrub, and upon 
the crest of the highest of these 
were visible the earthworks 
from behind which, once long 
ago, the guns of France pound- 
ed at the British fort which 
belched answering flame yonder 
half a mile across that green 
and now somnolent valley. 
Time and Tobago! This 
lovely tropic isle is packed 
with history, for she has seen 
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days good and bad, many 
masters of many nationalities, 
ups and downs of fortune, 
wealth and poverty, prosperity 
and sore distress, glory and hu- 
miliation, and a hundred other 
contrasts more acute than those 
which fall to the lot of most 
corners of our world, since that 
time, more than four hundred 
years ago, when the Spaniard, 
first of all our race, looked from 
afar upon her forest-clad up- 
lands. If this were some 
scarce - trodden islet of the 
Eastern Seas bursting now for 
the first time from xon - long 
obscurity, hopes might well run 
high for the brilliancy of her 
future, so fair she is, so fertile 
and so: beautiful. But to-day 
she is oppressed by the splen- 
dour of her past. The tide of 
the years has lifted her up, 
has borne her high on a wave- 
crest of glory and prosperity, 
and then ebbing has left her 
a shattered derelict. She is 
an island of graves, of ruins, of 
memories, of haunting shadows 
of what has been ; and depressed 
by the tradition of all that 
once was hers, of all that time 
has filched from her, hope 
flickers and fears to burst into 
flame. 

This is an isle of ghosts. 
Her shores and hills, her de- 
caying towns, her wastes of 
grass-grown upland, her quiet, 
shady woods, all are haunted 
by the memories of men and 
women of many races who 
have made of them their home, 
and to-day as you ride through 
the land it seems to the im- 
agination to be filled by the 
whispered sounds of spirit 
voices. 
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barely a trace remains, The 
doomed Carib race, which else- 
where has been absorbed or 
blotted out by men of sterner 
breeds, probably peopled To- 
bago’ once, a8 it peopled so 
many islands of the middle 
western Atlantic; but since 
first history, as we understand 
it, began, this little fragment 
of rock and loam, set eternally 
in the summer seas, has held 
no native, indigenous popula- 
tion. Occasionally stone im- 
plements are found, proving 
that in prehistoric times a 
people, to whose forgotten ex- 
istence these rude tools alone 
bear witness, roamed along the 
shores and through the forests 
of Tobago; and from Trinidad, 
the peaks of whose mountains 
are visible from Scarborough, 
wandering bands of Caribs 
made occasional descents upon 
its coasts. It was such a 
visitation as this which, in 
1625, caused the. destruction 
of the English settlement from 
Barbados — an incident that 
possibly suggested to Defoe 
the arrival of the savages 
with their prisoner Man 
Friday, since that author is 
popularly supposed to have 
used descriptions of Tobago 
as the background for his 
‘Robinson Crusoe,’ 

« Be this how it may, the first 
British: navigators to land in 
Tobago came thither in 1580, 
and found the island unin- 
habited. No settlement was 
established, though in that 
year the British flag was 
hoisted on the island, and 
James I., and his son after 


Defoe’s Background, . 


‘ Of the earliest inhabitants of 
Tobago nothing is known, and 
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appanage of the English 
crown. The latter sovereign 
made a present of the island 
to the Earl of Pembroke: in 
1628, after the colony: from 
Barbados had come to a bloody 
end; but volunteer settlers 
were not, apparently, . forth- 
coming, and the new owner 
was unable to make any use 
of the gift. Four years later, 
however, three hundred ‘people 
from Flushing, ignoring British 
claims in the fashion which the 
international courtesy of that 
day made usual, landed in 
Tobago, called the place “New 
Walcheren,” started a colony, 
and. in less than twelve 
months were ignominiously ex- 
pelled by a handful of Span- 
iards from Trinidad, aided by 
Indian war-parties. The sub- 
sequent adventures of the men 
of Flushing is not recorded, 
for the “three hundred persons” 
drop back into the oblivion 
from which they had emerged 
but for a moment, and the 
waves of time close over their 
heads. | 

In 1642 the Duke of Cour- 
land—the Ruler of the Baltic 
State, which was at that time 
practically independent of the 
Czar — fitted out two ships 
which sailed for Tobago, and 
chose as the site of a new 
colony the spot on the northern 
coast of the island which -re- 
tains the name of Courland 
Bay even to this day. ~The 
colony was duly formed, though 
its success does‘ not appear to 
have been pronounced ; and in 
1654 a ‘second Dutch expedi- 
tion set out from’ Flushing 
and formed a settlement upon 
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the southern coast of Tobago. 
Although divided from one 
another by only a few miles 
of forest-covered hills, the two 
colonies maintained friendly re- 
lations for a space; but in 
1658 the Dutch attacked the 
Courlanders and routed them 
utterly. Once more the van- 
quished disappear from the 
scene, without a hint to in- 
dicate what was their fate or 
what their subsequent adven- 
tures. Evidently the seven- 
teenth century was not a good 
period during which to find 
oneself upon the losing side— 
more especially if the scene 
of defeat chanced to be a 
remote island of the West. 

It was about this time that 
Louis XIV. asserted a claim, 
in the name of France, to 
Tobago, — the French being 
the fifth European nation, if 
the predatory Spanish expedi- 
tion of 1632 be taken into 
account, which had concerned 
itself with the ownership of 
this little island. This claim 
appears to have been based 
upon nothing sounder than 
the purely general and acquisi- 
tive principles of that land- 
grabbing age; but the mer- 
chant, of Flushing, Adrian 
Lampsius, who had sent out 
the expedition to the southern 
coast of Tobago in 1654, 
thought it prudent to acquiesce 
and to seek the protection of 
the Grand Monarque, from 
whose hands he received the 
title of Baron de Tobago. 

Under the protection of so 
powerful an overlord the hon- 
est Dutch merchants probably 
promised themselves a period 
of peace ; but in 1664 the Duke 
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of Courland, who had been held 
@ prisoner for some years by 
the King of Sweden, was re- 
leased, and at once made use 
of his liberty to demand the 
restitution of Tobago from the 
Dutch. This was, of course, 
refused (among the prehensile 
folk of Holland it is not a 
national failing to surrender 
too easily that which has been 
once acquired), and the ag- 
grieved Duke sought redress 
at the hands of Charles II. 
of England, of all unlikely 
allies. Charles promptly pre- 
sented the Duke with a grant 
of the island of Tobago, to 
which was attached the sole 
condition that it should be 
colonised exclusively by British 
subjects. 

Armed with this document, 
the Duke set to work to organ- 
ise a filibustering expedition, 
certain merchants of London 
aiding him in his plans on a 
purely business basis; and in 
1666 four vessels left the 
Thames, and, after a slight re- 
sistance, obtained possession of 
the island—the Dutch Com- 
mandant and his garrison of 
150 men being taken prisoners. 
In the same year the English 
admiral, Sir John MHarnian, 
gained a victory off the shores 
of Tobago over the combined 
fleets of France and Holland; 
Bloody Bay, so called from 
the colour of the water after 
the battle was ended, and its 
inlet, Dead Man’s Bay, on the 
shores of which the corpses 
were washed up, remaining to 
this day to bear their serene 
and smiling testimony to the 
ruthless fashion in which the 
strife was waged. 
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The triumph of England in 
Tobago, however, was destined 
on this occasion to: be short- 
lived, for before the year was 
out .M. Vincent, the French 
Governor of -Grenada, sent a 
tiny force of “five-and-twenty 
well-armed volunteers with 
two drums,” which, by what in 
modern times we should call 
a skilful piece of “bluff,” suc- 
ceeded in cowing the British 
commander into ignominious 
surrender. This reads like a 
piece of quite recent history, 
and would seem to show that 
the gentle art of “hands- 
upping ”—the journalists not- 
withstanding—is by no means 
‘a@ wholly fin de siécle acquire- 
ment of our race. 

The French, however, appear 
to have attached but little im- 
portance to Tobago, save as a 
means of “scoring off” the 
English, for possession of the 
island was suffered to pass 
once more to. the Dutch, after 
the French had destroyed by 
fire all the buildings then ex- 
isting on its shores, Six years 
later the British, under Sir 
Tobias Bridges, swooped down 
upon Tobago, took it from the 
Dutch, and carried away more 
than 400 white prisoners and 
a similar number of negroes ; 
all of whom, it is probable, 
were distributed, according to 
the gentle custom of the time, 
among the British plantations, 
there to work out the remain- 
der of their lives as slaves, 
without distinction of rank or 
age or sex or colour. 

In spite of this “regrettable 
incident,” however, the Dutch, 
with characteristic tenacity, 
speedily resettled Tobago, ;and 


Holland and France. 


struggle would only be to. con- 
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‘the new colony was flourishin 

apace when, in 1677, the sturdy 
Hollanders found that they had 
to: deal with yet another enemy. 
The foe this time was France, 
a filibustering fleet of that 
nation, under the command of 
the Comte d’Estrees, making a 
sudden descent upon the island. 
As luck would have it, several 
Dutch ships were in port, and 
fierce battle was done between 
them and the French vessels, 
what time a formidable land- 
ing-party from the latter de- 
livered an assault upon the 
Dutch stronghold ashore. From 
both encounters the Hollanders 
emerged triumphant, d’Estrees 
losing his ship, the Gloriam, of 
seventy guns, which was blown 
up, while two other smaller 
vessels were stranded, the land- 
ing-party being at the same 
time defeated with a loss of 
350 men killed and wounded. 
It was, in fact, what is pop- 
ularly called a “bad break” 
from d’Estrees’ point of view, 
and that wise man was quick 
to recognise the fact. He 
stayed only to pick up as much 
of the broken bits as could 
hurriedly be garnered, and 
then set sail for France with- 
out more ado, though home- 
comings in those days had few 
attractions for the discredited 
hero. France, he knew, how- 
ever, would not lightly accept 
such a blow in the face as the 
Dutchmen had dealt her; but 
a thoroughly efficient weapon 
must lie ready to his hand if 
the blow was to be returned 
with interest. Nothing could 
be effected with his now shat- 
tered forces, and to prolong the 
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summate the defeat he had 
already sustained. Accordingly 
his ships lurched off towards 
the east, and presently the 
sky-line shut down over their 
mast-heads and hid them from 
the ‘sight .of the victorious 
Dutchmen. 

| ‘The struggle had been fought 
in ruthless wise, and the Hol- 
landers had suffered in ships 
and men—had suffered heavily. 
They knew themselves to be 
cut off utterly from their base, 
as was the reckless fashion of 
that adventurous age; they 
knew that it was vain for 
them to hope for reinforce- 
ments; they knew that a 
Frenchman who has _ been 
wounded in his national pride 
is the ugliest kind of French- 
man you can have to deal with, 
and they knew that the pride 
of d’Estrees and his fellows 
had been rudely mangled. The 
horizon to the eastward had 
swallowed him: all too soon 
it would yield him up once 
more—refreshed, strengthened, 
renewed—to fight another and 
a bigger fight with the balance 
of. advantage heavily on his 
side. These were not cheerful 
reflections wherewith to solace 
the hours of suspense and pre- 
paration for the little band of 
lonely Dutchmen, and their 
commander, Mijnheer Binks, 
must have found that they 
gave furieusement ad ‘penser. 
The: Dutch ships drew off to 
seek some safe careening place, 
and: Mijnheer Binks and _ his 
fellows set’ themselves grimly 
to the work of making prepar- 
ation for the fight which was 
like to be the last that raed of 
them would ever see. 


Mijnheer Binks. 
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He seems to stand forth to- 
day, a very real and a very 
human figure, this resolute 
Dutch commander with the 
comic-opera name, and as I 
rode through the isle which 
witnessed his victory, which 
was the scene of his anxious 
vigils, which saw him fight his 
last fight, and which hides 
somewhere in its green breast 
the forgotten grave in which 
his bones were laid to rest, I 
could picture him to myself so 
clearly that it seemed to me 
that his grim ghost might well 
be supposed to haunt the land 
in which he passed so many 
strenuous days. In imagina- 
tion I could see him, a sturdy, 
squat figure with tall, wide- 


‘brimmed hat, lank locks, splay 


features, an ample coat of a 
sad hue, and boots with loosely 
sagging tops, jolting on his 
mule up the hill-side, outlined 
clearly against the calm blue 
sky. Up and up I watched 
him go, his head bowed in 
thought, until, the summit 
reached, he drew himself erect, 
and, shading his eyes with one 
hand, scanned closely the sky- 
line to the east. Many a time 
he must have passed thus, 
weighted with the burden of 
many cares, hoping against 
hope, and bearing with grim 
fortitude the dull pang of a 
painful suspense, what time his 
fellows down below in the 
valley toiled day and night 
to make strong their poor 
defences. And at last, upon a 
certain day, as he looked sea- 
ward for the hundredth time, 
the ships of d’Estrees rose 
stately out of the placid waters 
of the Atlantic— stately and 














over numerous. The time of 
agonised waiting was passed, 
suspense was ended, vain hopes 
lay dead: for Mijnheer Binks 
and those who trusted in him 
the tremendous hour—the hour 
that comes once, but only once, 
to every man—had sounded ! 

It was a fierce little rough- 
and-tumble that followed, for 
the Frenchmen had the memory 
of a defeat to efface, and the 
Dutchmen had their backs 
against the wall,—a position 
which, as many of our country- 
men know, makes the Dutch- 
man an ugly customer to tackle, 
—but the event was a foregone 
conclusion. Mijnheer Binks 
“and most of his officers,” as 
the passionless chronicle has it, 
were wiped out of existence, 
many men were slain and 
wounded, and prisoners to the 
number of 300 were borne 
away to France. The whole 
business was completely wanton 
and aimless, however, for the 
Frenchmen seem to have been 
actuated by no desire to possess 
Tobago, and abandoned it of 
their own free will barely two 
years after the day which saw 
Binks and his followers fight 
for it to the death. 

The news of this evacuation 
appears to have filtered through 
to Europe, for in 1681 we find 
the undefeated Duke of Cour- 
land once more asserting his 
claim, and the worthy mer- 
chants of London City promot- 
ing a company—as we should 
term it to-day—to exploit 
Tobago, The chairman of the 


company, one Captain John 
Poyntz, went to the length of 
visiting. the island, quite after 
the fashion of the modern 
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globe- trotting chairman of 
companies, and on his return 
(still in humble imitation of a 
later age) he wrote a flaming 
account of its beauty, its fer- 
tility, and its resources,—a pros- 
pectus, in fact,—and offered 
to an adventurous and gullible 
public 120,000 acres of magni- 
ficent land on an island whose 
area is roughly some 75,000 
acres! The widow and the 
orphan and the country clergy- 
man and other guileless souls 
doubtless embarked their six- 
pences in the speculation, after 
the manner of their kind in 
every age, and with the cus- 
tomary result, for settlers were 
not forthcoming in any num- 
bers, and the enterprise proved 
a failure, though I have my 
suspicions that Captain John 
Poyntz, unless I misjudge his 
business acumen, proved to 
himself triumphantly that the 
labourer is worthy of his hire. 
Two years later the Treaty 
of Aix-la-Chapelle was signed, 
and by one of its provisions 
the little island of Tobago 
was declared once for all to 
be neutral territory. Neither 
the French nor the British 
appear to have accepted this 
decision altogether loyally, but 
it was not until 1748, some 
sixty-four years after the con- 
clusion of the Treaty, that the 
former again attempted to 
plant a colony on the island. 
M. le Marquis de Caylus, the 
French Governor of Martinique, 
took the infant settlement 
under his protection, passed a 
law authorising French sub- 
jects to colonise Tobago, and 
promised that they should have 
his support if it became neces- 
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sary to defend them from ag- 
gression. Mr Grenville, the 
Governor of Barbados, forth- 
with issued a proclamation 
summoning the French settlers 
to withdraw, and. he sent a 
British frigate to the island 
to protest against the action 
taken by France. These 
prompt measures had the de- 
sired effect: the French Gov- 
ernment disowned their Gov- 
ernor’s action, and for the 
moment the colony was with- 
drawn. Only for a moment, 
however, for very shortly after- 
wards the French secretly and 
unostentatiously re-established 
their settlement. 

Nevertheless, Tobago fell in- 
to the hands of the English in 
1762, during the war with 
France that broke out in 1756, 
and by the treaty, signed in 
Paris in 1763, it was at last 
formally declared to be a Brit- 
ish island. 


Tobago, now for the first 
time formally recognised as a 
British colony, was included 
under the Governorship - in - 
Chief of the Grenadines, and 
the Hnglish addressed them- 
selves to the task of its admin- 
istration in their usual busi- 
nesslike and methodical fashion, 
albeit that was an age when 
savagery still underlay the thin 
veneer of the white man’s civil- 
isation, and ill things were 
done during the decade that 
followed — things the bitter 
memory of which will not 
quickly die. 

On November 12, 1764, the 
first Lieutenant - Governor of 
Tobago landed with his private 
secretary at. King’s Bay. The 
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Lieutenant - Governor was a 
certain Mr Browne, his dme 
damnée was a Mr Gibbs,—de- 
lightfully commonplace names, 
with a sound British smack 
about them, and to me they 
present themselves as wonder- 
fully incongruous figures set 
ashore thus fortuitously on the 
shores of that lovely bay which 
is, as it were, a tiny corner of 
Paradise. 

Later, the Windward Road 
—along which, as men in To- 
bago tell you to-day with ad- 
miring wonder, the Napiers 
were wont to drive their four- 
in-hand up hill and down dale 
headlong into Scarborough— 
skirted the coast, climbing the 
promontories and dipping down 
into the bays for the whole 
length of this island. Now, in 
an age less glorious, the road 
has shrunken to a bridle-path, 
and following this you come, 
when some thirty odd miles 
out from Scarborough, to the 
landing-place made memorable 
by the coming of Messrs 
Browne and Gibbs. As you 
go, your sturdy island pony 
climbing up the stiff grades 
with the agility of a lamp- 
lighter and sliding down the 
steep pitches with all four 
hoofs together like a monkey- 
on-a-stick, you pass through 
bowers of greenery where cocoa 
under spreading shade-trees is 
replacing sugar, where cocoa- 
nut palms lift their fronds on 
high, where stately rubber- 
trees cluster on the banks of 
streams, and through the vil- 
lages—packs of negro huts in 
elaborate dilapidation — sur- 
rounded by ragged food-plots. 
Leaving one village, redolent 
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of stale fish: and other misfor- 
tunes, down below, with the 
yellow sands and the calm 
sea before it,; and the banks 
of foliage behind, you clamber 
up the ascent,' and as-you halt 
to breathe your pony you look 
out and down: upon the typi- 
cal: Tobagonian view. King’s 
Bay, Pirate’s Bay, Bloody Bay, 
Dead Man’s Bay, Englishman’s 
Bay, Mano’ War’s Bay,—it 
matters not which of the half 
a hundred indentations where- 
with the long coast-line of 
Tobago is scalloped—each one 
of them presents a picture 
complete in itself, and ‘that 
picture. lives in: the memory 
as the lovely, petulant: face 
which this sunny island pre- 
sents to’ the stranger that 
greets her. 

Inshore the line of the main 
range rises, covered with forest 
—the “high woods” of the 
West Indies — majestic and 
wonderful, albeit they lack the 
tremendous splendour, the 
mystery, the compelling charm, 
the. brooding melancholy of 
those dear Malayan woodlands 
which were for so many years 
my home. Threading its way 
among the cocoa - nut: trees, 
down in the sandy bays before 
you and behind, runs the 
narrow brown thread of bridle- 
path which, quitting the flat, 
plunges headlong into masses 
of greenery and is lost. Again, 
before you and behind, the bay 
on either side’is enclosed by a 
bold bluff rising sheer from. the 
sea, the foliage covering it 
almost to the water’s edge, 
presenting to the blueness of 
the lapping waves a wonderful 
contrast of colours. Half-way 
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out in the bays, perhaps, stand 
small groups of black rocks; 
and as you watch, the sea, 
which all the while lies seem- 
ingly motionless, heaves its 
waters slowly against their 
dripping sides, and draws them 
off again in broad circles of 
white foam, amid which the 
blue of the waves pales sud- 
denly. to a wonderful azure. 
For the rest all is placid and 
motionless. The palm - fronds 
droop inert ; no leaf stirs amid 
the cocoa or the shade-trees ; 
the broad shovel-spears of the 
bananas are held aloft, glisten- 
ing ever so faintly in the sun- 
light; the king-of-the-woods, 
conscious of his gorgeous rai- 
ment, and the little brilliant 
fly - catchers, which hunt in 
couples, sit so fearless upon the 
branches overhead that you 
could touch them with your 
outstretched riding-whip ;—in 
the negro huts, in the sky, and 
on the placid sea, all is peace, 
save where the pelicans tumble 
and dive, and the little, spite- 
ful gulls, no bigger than sand- 
pipers, rob them insolently of 
the fruit of their clumsy labour. 
All is profoundly still, a hushed 
peace as of deep slumber under 
the quiet sunlight—still, and 
peaceful, and beautiful exceed- 
ingly; but with the hint of 
sadness—the key-note, or so it 
seems to me, of, these West 
Indian isles—underlying all. 
‘And see, here, too, are graves 
—graves of Tobago’s prosper- 
ous past,—for yonder, down in 
the valley, a high chimney- 
stack, its ugliness mellowed by 
age and tragedy, points a be- 
seeching and incongruous finger 
heavenward from out. a mass 
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of trees and palms. Struggle 
down into the valley and draw 
near to that monument of lost 
endeavour, and you will emerge 
suddenly from the tropics into 
a tiny fragment of the dear 
Home country— 


‘* Here is England made with hands, 
Wrought with pain in alien lands,— 
An England very pitiful and drear ; 
For some exile’s heart sank low, 
As he toiled here long ago, 
' And to-day the grave of all his 
hopes lies here !” 


The little bright -faced river, 
hustling down from the green 
slopes inland to the freedom 
and the slavery of the sea, is 
dammed by a mighty wall of 
masonry — hoary, moss- and 
lichen-grown masonry, such as 
you may see in any county in 
England where the old water- 
mills stand idle. A little lower 
down-stream other solid walls 
arise, fencing in a big farm- 
yard, flanked by barns and 
houses of unmistakably English 
pattern —(in the cosy home- 
stead yonder you have had 
your shooting-lunch half a 
hundred times, you are tempted 
to belisve)—and in the centre, 
standing too solidly, too 
squarely to earn the name of 
ruin, rises the factory, crowned 
by the tall chimney-stack. 
Time and Tobago! Time and 
Tobago! In fancy you can 
see the bustling black hostlers 
putting in the team which is 
to draw the Napiers’ coach on 
a mad scamper into Scar- 
borough ; the chimney belches 
smoke; the big carts lumber 
into the yard loaded high with 
the stalks of green and yellow 
canes; the crowds of negroes 
laugh and call and how); for 
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a moment Sugar is King once 
more — the old, cruel, ruth- 
less, wanton, man - compelling 
monarch, the monarch who 
here lies dead with that tall, 
unused funnel of masonry as 
the monument above his 
grave! Such in our time is 
the place at which the first 
English Governor set foot upon 
the island. 

The rule which Mr Browne’s 
coming inaugurated endured 
for seventeen years,—an un- 
usually prolonged period, 
judged by the standard of 
previous occupations ; but even 
in this little space Tobago 
justified its reputation as an 
isle of unrest. Three insur- 
rections of slaves took place 
between 1770 and 1774, and 
these were punished literally 
with fire and sword, though 
the order was reversed, the 
poor tortured wretches not 
being led to the stake in the 
market-place of Scarborough 
until they had been made the 
victims of savage loppings 
and mutilations. One ring- 
leader, it is recorded, was 
hanged in chains, and took 
seven days a-dying, and this 
was but a sample of the 
brutality wherewith punish- 
ments were meted out to the 
uncivilised by the “civilised” 
race. 

One morning, at  Rox- 
borough, I lighted upon a 
tiny negro hut in which, 
curled up to sleep upon a 
plank, was an _ infinitely 
wrinkled hag, who presently 
was aroused into a palsied 
wakefulness, and in the curi- 
ous, high-pitched singsong of 
an earlier day spoke to us 
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of the past. Her daughter, 
‘a bent and withered crone 
who supported her own fal- 
tering steps by leaning upon 
a long staff, had been a full- 
wn lass and marriageable, 
she. told us, on August 1, 
1834, the day of Emancipa- 
tion. Put her age at that 
time at seventeen years, and 
suppose that her mother bore 
her ata like age. That— 
the lowest probable computa- 
tion — makes Henrietta, the 
elder, no ‘less than 104 
summers. But she claimed 
to be far older than this, for 
her earliest recollection, so 
she .averred,, was the talk 
that spread through all the 
country~-side of the savage 
doings in Scarborough in the 
terrible. year 1774! It is 
more likely that she only 
remembered the talk which 
still passed in hushed whispers 
during her girlhood of those 
fearful doings; but in a land 
where there still exist aged 
folk who claim, at any rate, 
to. have. been alive when 
those awful punishments were 
wreaked, the memory of such 
wrongs dies out but slowly. 
The position occupied by the 
white colonists in the West 
Indies was peculiar, and pres- 
ents a strong contrast to that 
filled by the European fili- 
busters and traders who over- 
threw the empires of the East. 
The Portuguese, and in a 
minor degree the Spaniards, 
were the forerunners of the 
three great European rulers 
of Asiatic lands—of the Dutch, 
the British, and the French; 
and though the peoples of the 
Iberian Peninsula have left 
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behind them in Asia a name 
little creditable to the white 
race, the fact that their 
successors adopted different 
tactics was due, in the first 
instance, to policy rather 
than to principle. The Portu- 
guese, with a start of some 
three-quarters of a century 
ahead of their rivals, had had 
in the beginning nothing to 
fear from competition, and 
had felt themselves free to 
act in whatever ruthless 
manner the fashion of their 
age and the degree of con- 
temporary civilisation ap- 
proved. Bigots of fanatical 
type, they hated the “ Moors” 
and the pagans with a deadly 
hatred, as beings foredoomed 
to the eternal wrath of God. 
They regarded themselves, 
in some sort, as Children of 
Israel, who did well to spoil 
the Egyptian. They made 
the broad seas of _ the 
East uninhabitable to native 
craft; they tortured such 
prisoners as fell into their 
hands, for the greater glory 
of the God of the love of 
one’s neighbour ; they. insulted 
the religions of the Asiatics 
whenever the opportunity oc- 
curred; they sought to make 
proselytes by the convincing 
thumb-screw and the argu- 
mentative rack; they held 
that honour did not compel 
faith to be kept with the 
infidel; and in less than fifty 
years after Da Gama had 
wrestled his way round the 
Cape, they had made the 
name of the white man to 
stink in the nostrils of the 
Asiatics, and had dragged the 
reputation of the “higher” 
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race through seas of blood 
and dirt and crime. 

It was when this had been 
accomplished that the crafty 
Dutch and British traders 
first came upon the scene, 
and they at once perceived 
that their best chance of 
success depended upon their 
power to persuade the Ori- 
ental world that ‘ Codlin’s 
the friend, not Short!” To 
do this, it was necessary on 
every occasion to mark as 
strongly as possible the dif- 
ference between Dutch or 
British methods, and _ those 
of the Portuguese, wherefore a 
scrupulous respect for native 
customs, religions, rights, sus- 
ceptibilities, and prejudices was 
observed by the newcomers. 
The East was quick to recog- 
nise the distinction thus care- 
fully drawn and so persistently 
emphasised, the Asiatic king- 
doms welcoming the Dutch and 
the English—not because these 
nations themselves inspired 
affection, but because they 
shared the common hatred of 
the “Portugals,” and were 
‘milder in their dealings than 
the earlier filibusters had been. 
The result of the alliances 
formed between numerous 
Asiatic Powers and the Dutch 
and British the map of Asia 
shows in uncompromising dis- 
tinctness to-day, but the con- 
ciliatory and liberal’ policy 
generally adopted by Hol- 
landers and Englishmen alike 
served to wipe out, at any rate 
in some measure, the stain upon 
the white man’s reputation 
which the doings of ‘the Portu- 
guese had left, and laid the 
foundations for that prestige, 
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that respect, and that con- 
fidence in the white man, qud 
white man, which are the 
secrets of the seeming miracles 
that are wrought to-day by 
our race in Asiatic lands, 

In the islands of the West 
Indies the position was 
wholly different. The Dutch- 
man, the Englishman, the 
Frenchman, no one of these 
found a strong native race 
whom it was necessary and 
politic to placate by liberal 
views, by toleration, by fair 
dealings ; and, sad to say, the 
necessity being lacking, the 
elementary virtues which have 
borne such rich fruit in the 
East were conspicuous by 
their absence. The “native” 
population, as it would have 
been called in Asia, consisted 
here of imported African 
slaves,—men who had been 
captured at the muzzle of the 
rifle, torn from their poor 
homes and from their terror- 
stricken kindred, sold and 
bought like beasts of the field, 
and now were set to toil 
through all their lives in the 
service of those who regarded 
these islands as their heritage. 
Since the slaves were property, 
and valuable property at that, 
their owners had a fairly strong 
incentive to feed them well and 
to tend them carefully, where- 
fore maltreatment was the ex- 
ception rather than the rule. 
The miserable part of the 
miserable system was, however, 
that good or bad treatment 
was something that depended 
solely upon the caprice, the 
character, ‘the whim, the 
temper, of each individual 
owner, and it is notorious that 
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the temper of the average 
white man in the tropics is 
the least dependable thing in 
the world. The slaves them- 
selves were not yet a genera- 
tion removed from savagery ; 
they were cursed in ample 
measure with the curse of 
Adam, the which is an abomi- 
nation to the savage of all 
races and of every land; they 
were possessed by a brooding 
sense of wrong and of injustice ; 
and they out-numbered the 
whites by more than five to 
one. Now and again their sav- 
age discontent burst forth into 
pitiful insurrection—pitiful be- 
cause so unsuccessful, so child- 
ish, so uninspired by imagin- 
ative genius, so barren of 
strategy, of cohesion, of organi- 
sation. And on each occasion 
the little handful of whites, 
finding itself in the position of 
Frankenstein, in that it had 
brought into being a monster, 
infinitely strong, infinitely de- 
structive, over which it feared 
to lose all control, and at whose 
hands it was like to perish, 
stamped out these spurts of 
rebellion with a barbarity 
which, while it might well 
serve a8 an object - lesson 
to the least imaginative of 
primitive peoples, has left 
stains upon the white man’s 
honour that nothing can efface. 
It is to events such as these, 
and to the evil and unhappy 
system which made such hap- 
penings almost inevitable, that 
I think to trace the innate 
suspicion and distrust of the 
white man, because he is a 
white man, which still lingers 
in the hearts of so many of 
our black fellow-subjects in 
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the West Indies. It is the 
exact antithesis of the senti- 
ments with which in the East 
our countrymen are in general 
regarded. 

In 1770 the first cargo of 
sugar was exported from 
Tobago, but five years later 
cotton cultivation took the 
place of cane, the latter having 
been almost entirely destroyed 
by a scourge of ants. In 1778 
a scourge of yet another char- 
acter threatened to fall upon 
the shoulders of the little 
colony, the United States fit- 
ting out a filibustering ex- 

ition for the conquest of 
the island. The hostile fleet of 
two full-rigged ships, three 
brigs, and a schooner, fell in, 
however, with a King’s ship, 
the Yarmouth, of sixty guns, 
commanded by one Captain 
Vincent, who proceeded to 
drub it in a fashion at once 
businesslike and complete. 
For the moment Tobago was 
saved; but in 1781, after a 
most spirited defence by the 
colonists under the Lieutenant- 
Governor, Mr Ferguson, it was 
conquered by an overwhelming 
force of Frenchmen, and by 
the treaty signed in Paris on 
September 3, 1783, the island 
was ceded to France. 

Comte Arthur Dillon— it is 
flattering to our national pride 
to recall that France, from time 
to time, has had to borrow for 
service in her Colonies men 
whose forebears, at any rate, 
hailed from across the Channel 
—was the first French Gover- 
nor, and one of his earliest acts 
was to grant a representative 
to Scarborough in the House of 
Assembly. During the British 
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occupation -Georgetown, of 
which to-day not a trace 
survives, had he the capital 
of Tobago, but Scarborough 
was gradually coming into pro- 
minence, and was destined 
presently to become, and to 
remain, the chief town in the 
little island. 
that the French garrison was 
quartered, and here in 1790 a 
mutiny broke out among the 
troops, in the course of which 
Scarborough was burned to the 
und. 

The French occupation, how- 
ever, was short-lived, for on 
April 15, 1793, a British force, 
under Admiral Sir John Lefroy 
and Major General Cuyler, 
landed, and after a slight re- 
sistance retook the island on 
behalf of his’ Majesty King 
George. The Colony was forth- 
with erected into a separate 
Government, independent of 
the other West Indies, with a 
Governor-in-Chief,a Legislative 
Council appointed by the Crown, 
and a House of Assembly com- 
posed cf elected members. Once 
more Tobago settled down 
under British rule, though the 
island and its inhabitants, one 
would think, must have been 
rendered almost giddy by the 
bewildering frequency with 
which they were called upon 
to change their flag and their 
masters. 

The only incident of note 
that broke the monotony of 
this second occupation of To- 
bago by the British was a 
threatened outbreak among the 
slaves. This appears to have 
been planned more system- 


atically than its forerunners, 
and all was in readiness when 
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General Carmichael, the officer 
commanding the troops, got 
wind of the coming trouble, 
and acted with the promptness, 
and with something more-than 
the ordinary resource, of the 
forthright Englishman of action 
of those days of frequent em- 
ergency. Before the storm 
could break he had: captured 
thirty of the ringleaders, and 
without loss of time hanged 
one of them on the yard-arm of 
the signal -staff. When the 
body had been lowered it was 
again run up after a decent 
interval, attention being in- 
vited to its reappearance by 
the firing of the signal gun. 
This operation was repeated 
again and again, and always 
with the original corpse, until 
to the cowering people, looking 
on from a distance in terror and 
awe while they winced at the 
booming of the signal guns, it 
seemed that all their thirty 
leaders had been hanged by 
the stern old general: There 
is a certain grim humanity 
about the ruse, and certainly 
this was a case in which one 
man might well be made to die 
for the people : also one is glad 
to note that during this second 
occupation of Tobago by the 
British the unspeakable bar- 
barities of an earlier age were 
discarded. The would-be rebels 
surrendered or dispersed with- 
out more ado, and the Legis- 
lative Council passed a vote of 
thanks to General Carmichael, 
who probably received a similar 
token of gratitude (albeit un- 
spoken) from nine-and-twenty 
very severely frightened men. 
But the game of battledore, 
in which Tobago played un- 
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restingly the weary réle of 
shuttlecock, was not even yet 
at an end, for by the Treaty of 
Amiens, signed in 1802, the 
island once more became French 
territory. The surrender of 
themselves and their property 
into the keeping of France by 
no means commended itself to 
the worthy colonists of Tobago, 
but the difficulty was smoothed 
over by the wisdom of Napoleon, 
who caused his intention to 
leave the constitution of the 
island unchanged to be imme- 
diately made known, and by 
the tact and courtesy of M. le 
Général Sabuquet, who was 
selected to fill the post of 
Governor. 

The appreciation of Napo- 
leon’s treatment of them which 
was felt by the colonists is 
illustrated by the unanimous 
vote which Tobago returned 
on November 25, 1802, in 
favour of his election to the 
post of First Consul for life; 
and it seems strange to-day 
that this half-forgotten British 
Colony should have had a voice, 
no matter how small, in so 
momentous an event in French 
and European history. 

Less than a year after this 
vote had been given,—in June 
1803,—war between England 
and France having broken out 
once more, a combined naval 
and military force, under the 
dual command of Commodore 
Hood and General Grinfield, 
invaded the island, met with 
but a slight resistance, and 
easily induced the successor 
of Sabuquet, M. le Général 
César Berthier, to capitulate 
on the condition that his little 
garrison of some 200 men 
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might be suffered to return 
to France. From this time 
onward Tobago has remained 
in the undisturbed ion 
of the British Crown, though 
it was not until 1814, when 
the Treaty of Paris was 
signed, that it was finally and 
formally ceded. Seven years 
later, encouraged by a feeling 
of security such as had never 
before been experienced for 
long by any nation in its tenure 
of Tobago, the foundations of 
the Government offices in Scar- 
borough.and of Government 
House—both of which build- 
ings are still standing and in 
occupation—were laid. 
Tobago now settled down 
to a period of prosperity and 
wealth, and presently was ex- 
porting some 3400 hogsheads 
of sugar per annum and over 
1500 puncheons of the famous 
Tobago rum, the which to-day 
is not to be had for love or 
money in all the West Indies, 
On August 1, 1834, the slaves 
throughout the West Indian 
islands were emancipated, a 
system of apprenticeship being 
established in the place of 
slavery, and four years later 
freedom, entire and uncondi- 
tional, was conferred upon the 
negroes, But sugar was still 
king, lusty and strong and 
jovial; Tobago rum was reputed 
the best in the world and fetched 
prices to correspond; public 
and private incomes alike left 
little to be desired ; also, peace 
had come at last upon the 
troubled land. Accordingly for 
a space Tobago ate, drank, and 
was merry, forgetful of the 
morrow, and dreaming not at 
all that her monarch could ever 
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die. Planters kept open house; 
splendid teams galloped into 
Scarborough with the coaches 
rocking and swinging at their 
heels; men and women feasted 
and danced and loved and mar- 
ried; and the wheels of time 
sped onward to a gay, glad 
tune. Even the lament of the 
estate-owner, whose letter is 
still in existence, reads in our 
time like a fairy-tale. ‘“ Sugar 
at £60 the hogshead!” he 
wrote in exclamatory grief; 
“God help the poor planter!” 
Now hogsheads are no more, 
but their equivalent is valued 
in shillings, and a phrase which 
was meant to be pathetic is 
instinct to-day with the grim- 
mest irony. 

Time and Tobago! The 
former has worked such ruin 
in what was once so rich and 
so fair. As you look out over 
that green and smiling land, 
you can mark to-day the 
ravages that time has wrought 
—the wastes of rank grass 
where once the cane - fields 
‘crowded, the tall chimneys of 
deserted factories, the ruinous 
walls of houses. crumbling to 
decay. Tobago contributes now 
a wholly inappreciable fraction 
to the sugar output of our 
time; and when the fall in 
prices led to the abandonment 
of broad estates, which of old 
had been veritable gold-mines 
to their owners, the labourers 
thrown out of employment 
opened tiny food-plots where 
once the tall plumes of the 
canes had been wont to wave. 
Thus was brought into existence 
@ numerous class of very small 
peasant proprietors, men who 
live in rude grass- thatched 
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shacks — just a few boards 
huddled together and capped 
by enough roof to keep. out 
the best of the rain—set amid 
banana trees, mango topes, and 
crops of maize and yam. Food 
has become cheap, but poverty 
has become universal—not the 
grinding poverty of cold and 
famine, but the poverty which 
too often means dirt and 
squalor,—and the trouble of 
this is twofold. The small 
proprietor devotes the cream 
of his energies to the cultiva- 
tion—somewhat grudging and 
perfunctory—of his own land, 
yet what his labour produces 
is insufficient to enable him to 
do more than support himself 
and his family in a fashion but 
little in advance of that which 
satisfied his forebears in distant 
Africa. The peasant-proprietor 
of Tobago is thus forced by 
circumstances to restrict his 
desires and smother any am- 
bitions which he may enter- 
tain. He can only live—exist, 
is the better word; he can 
have no hope of change, 
no prospect of improvement 
in his condition or of advance- 
ment in the scale of civil- 
isation. Heis cribbed, cabined, 
and confined by the hungry 
bellies of his family, by the 
labour that is needed to as- 
suage their demands, by the 
poor return his roughly handled 
food- plot yields to him, and 
above all by an inherited tra- 
dition antagonistic to toil done 
for a wage and to strict con- 
tract time at the behest of a 
master. Yet the man who 
does not advance may not 
stand still: he must go back, 
he must retrogress, There is 




















no rest on all this weary world, 
no inactivity that does not 
speedily become transformed 
into active degeneracy, and 
this is the fear that must be 
entertained for a people which 
is placed in the peculiar posi- 
tion occupied to-day by the 
small peasant proprietor of 
Tobago. Meanwhile the plant- 
er cries out for labour, and too 
often he cries in vain. Until 
that “divine discontent,” which 
is the beginning of all improve- 
ment, has been awakened in the 
soul of the average Tobagonian, 
even the most sympathetic and 
the most sanguine are tempted 
to despair of his future. 

Yet the people are both 
peaceable and law - abiding. 
A mere handful of police 
is needed to supervise the 
scattered villages and to keep 
order in the quaint little 
town. The crime list is not a 
long one, and the principal 
offences are predial larceny 
and destruction of property. 
Both of these are survivals of 
a@ past in which slavery pre- 
vailed. The picking of another 
man’s fruit or garden produce, 
the plucking of ripe cocoa from 
the branches which hang so 
temptingly within reach, are 
termed “taking,” not “steal- 
ing,” by the local negro, and 
date back to the period when 
the slave regarded his master’s 
gear as to some extent his own, 
and when the cutting of a few 
canes was of no moment on 
the broad sugar estates. Simi- 
larly, the destruction of pro- 
perty was, in the old days, the 
only remedy which the slave 
had when he looked around 
him for some means of retali- 
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ation against his master. To- 
day the Tobagonian who has 
a grudge against his neighbour 
continues the practice as at 
once the surest way of “ get- 
ting even” with his enemy, 
and as the sin which it is most 
difficult for the police to bring 
home to roost. 

All up and down the little 
island the spires of churches 
and the big rough buildings 
which are elementary schools 
are to be seen pricking up 
through the greenery. Since 
1781, when the Rev. Walter 
Carew, the first clergyman of 
the Church of England to set 
foot in Tobago, landed on her 
shores, many missionaries of 
many types have laboured 
among her people. Of these 
the Moravians, who established 
their mission in 1789, appear 
to have been the most success- 
ful, and to have obtained the 
most satisfactory results. The 
church and mission - house at 
Moriah, perched high among 
the hills overlooking the broad 
waters of the Atlantic, form a 
picture which will live in my 
memory as one of the most 
charming in all this lovely isle. 
The road winds up the hill, 
wriggles through the clust- 
ers of villages—more comely 
and more prosperous - looking 
than most of their fellows—and 
skirts the foot of the eminence 
upon which the church stands. 
It was a Sunday morning as 
we rode up the steep incline, 
through the dappled light and 
shade of the foliage, and the 
roadway was filled by knots 
and streams of negroes and 
negresses in holiday attire, 
armed with massive Bibles and 
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prayer-books, walking to wor- 
ship with a certain plodding, 
resolute gravity, what time the 
bell rocking up aloft in the 
little steeple filled the world 
with Sabbath sound that re- 
called the memory of quiet 
summer mornings in the dear 
Home country... It was a 
happy, peaceful scene, and the 
people of Moriah and its neigh- 
bourhood had turned out in 
full force, from the grey and 
wizzened mannikin who re- 
members, and on occasion can 
talk fluently of, the days of 
slavery, and the old, bearded, 
imported African, who was 
landed from a captured slaver 
in 1851, to the little trotting 
negro boy, magnificent in a 
bowler hat many sizes too 
large for him, a duck coat and 
pants, and boots of enormous 
proportions. The brightly col- 
oured turbans of the women, 
and the gay scarves across 
their breasts, contrasted brilli- 
antly with the sunshine play- 
ing on the varied tints of the 
greenery around, and for once 
a West Indian scene was viv- 
idly picturesque. That is a 
quality which, to eyes glutted 
by gazing for years upon ‘the 
glories and through the glam- 
our of the East, is here apt to 
be replaced over-frequently by 
what appeals to them as merely 
the bizarre and the grotesque. 
Charles Kingsley could never 
have written with the fine 
frenzy of enthusiasm which 
inspires ‘At Last’ if, instead 
of coming direct from the sad- 
coloured commonplaces of 
Home, his eyes had first been 
filled with seeing amid the 
marvels of Asia. 
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The Rev. Theodore L, 
Clemens is the head of ‘the 
Moravian Mission in Tobago, 
whose agents are here reputed 
to be in closer touch with the 
peasantry of the island, and to 
know their character and their 
needs more intimately, than 
any other body of men. For 
something like twenty years 
Mr Clemens and his com- 
panions have dwelt in Moriah, 
have spared no pains, have 
shrunk from no sacrifice that 
would enable them to win the 
sympathy and the shy con- 
fidence of the people. They 
have toiled with an energy 
undaunted by frequent dis- 
appointment to instil into 
their flock the principles which 
should make for their spiritual 
and temporal welfare. They 
have laboured to introduce to 
them the blessings of a higher 
civilisation, the foremost of 
which, paradoxical as _ it 
sounds, is the curse of Adam. 
They have sought to inspire in 
them that true spirit of self- 
respect which does not con- 
found courtesy with toadyism, 
independence with rudeness, 
honourable toil with the de- 
gradation of slavery, respect 
for authority with abjectness, 
nor discipline and obedience 
with a lack of proper pride. 
It is the most difficult lesson 
that a man can set himself to 
inculcate in a land over which 
still hovers that dark shadow, 
which is the memory of the 
cruel and evil system that 
wrought such wrong afore- 
time,—a system that has left 
for our inheritance to-day such 
deep distrust and suspicion of 
the white man and all his 
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ways and works, Yet Mr 
Clemens and his fellows have 
in part succeeded. Their lads, 
trained in their schools, under 
their eye and influence, are 
self-respecting youngsters, who 
think too well of themselves 
not to show courtesy to others. 
They have in them, too, so men 
tell me, the seeds of ambition 
—a desire for better things— 
and they are prepared to work 
hard for the purpose of satisfy- 
ing their aspirations. The very 
village of Moriah, by the con- 
trast it presents to the other 
hamlets of the island, shows 
that its people are not content 
with what satisfied their fore- 
bears; that they mean to have 
better houses, gardens more 
carefully tended, fruit - trees 
cultivated with a greater skill, 
good food to eat, and good 
clothes to their backs when 
they turn out for worship at 
the invitation of the chiming 
bell. Yet for all the success, 
failure bulks big, and its exist- 
ence may not bedenied. Even 
such men as Mr Clemens are 
brought up short now and 
again by that hard ring of 
suspicion which surrounds the 
heart of their people; and in 
one matter, upon which they 
have spent their energies in 
unremitting prayer and ex- 
hortation, but little improve- 
ment is visible. The celebra- 
tion of an honourable marriage 
—an event which is all too 
rare—is accounted by the 
good missionaries the highest 
triumph, the most inspiring 
encouragement to renewed 
effort; a fact which tells its 
own story of the heart-break- 
ing difficulty and the constant 
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disappointments which beset 
their work. ; 

The Wesleyan Mission dates 
from 1818, the Roman. Cath- 
olics. began their operations 
somewhat later, and all 
Churches are impartially sup- 
ported by contributions from 
the State. The majority of 
the people, however, are mem- 
bers of the Church of Eng- 
land; and the only prayer 
that was addressed to me by 
an aged bedridden man in 
the alms-house of Scarborough 
was that “the Word of God” 
might be preached to him at 
least once a-week, while the 
old centenarian of whom men- 
tion has already been made 
was troubled about nothing 
save with regard to a doubt 
she entertained as to whether 
she had ever been christened ! 
Tobago, too, is a strictly sober 
land, for in all the island out- 
side Scarborough there are 
only two licences for the sale 
of intoxicating liquors! 

From being a Government 
of such importance in the 
West Indies that the officer 
administering it was proud’ to 
pass on promotion from Trin- 
idad to Government House, 
Tobago, the island, after hav- 
ing been grouped with the 
Windwards, ruled from Bar- 
bados, and bandied as afore- 
time from hand to hand, has 
now definitely been declared to 
be a Ward or District of Trini- 
dad, and is regarded by the 
latter proud and prosperous 
isle somewhat in the light of 
a poor relation. It is a profit- 
able arrangement for Tobago, 
since out of her superfluity 
Trinidad is able to bestow 
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substantial aid upon her needy 
neighbour, and for the rest 
Tobago pins her faith to Time. 
Where of old sugar grew in 
plenty, forests of rubber and 
cocoa under shade-trees are 
coming into existence. Scot- 
tish and English planters are 
taking up estates, and are 
grappling with the difficulties 
of the labour problem. Nature 
favours those who woo her 
in this bounteous land, and 
to-day, albeit the shadow of 
her adventuresome and splen- 
did past still lowers over her, 
belittling the present, hopes 
for her future run high. 
Time and Tobago! What 
pranks the years have played 
with her! What a shuttle- 
cock of the nations she has 
been! What a world of en- 
deavour, of struggle, of vic- 
tory, of defeat, of joy, and of 
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suffering has been crammed 
into the story of this little 
sunny island! and now in the 
fair dawn of a new century 
yet another chapter in her 
history seems about to open. 
Tobago for the last few decades 
has been lying, not dead, but 
sleeping, and presently she will 
awake into new strong life. 
Already she is stirring in her 
slumber, and soon, I think, 
she will begin to play once 
more something of her old 
vigorous part in the doings of 
the West Indies. Time and 
Tobago! Time and Tobago! 
Time has given, Time has 
taken away; presently, I am 
convinced, Time will give once 
more good measure pressed 
down and running over, and 
then will come to her 


‘¢ For all her sorrows, all her tears, 
An overpayment of delight !” 
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HER CAPTIVITY. 


BY JOSEPH CONRAD. 


A SHIP in dock, surrounded 
by the stone-facings of the 
quays and the walls of ware- 
houses, has the appearance of 
a@ prisoner meditating upon 
freedom in the sadness of a 
free spirit put under restraint. 
Chain cables and stout ropes 
keep her bound to the stone 


posts at the edge of a paved. 


shore, and a dock-master, like 
a weather-beaten and ruddy 
jailer, with brass buttons on 
his coat, walks about casting 
jealous, watchful glances upon 
the moorings that fetter the 
ships lying passive and still 
and safe, as if lost in deep 
regrets of their days of liberty 
and danger on the sea. 

The swarm of renegades— 
dock-masters, berthing-masters, 
gatemen, and suchlike—appear 
to.nurse an immense distrust of 
the captive ship’s resignation. 
There never seem chains and 
ropes enough to satisfy their 
minds concerned with the safe 
binding of free ships to the 
strong, muddy, enslaved earth. 
“You had better put another 
bight of a hawser astern, Mr 
Mate,” is the usual phrase in 
their mouth. I brand them 
for renegades, because most of 
them have been sailors in their 
time. As if the infirmities of 
old age—the grey hair, the 
wrinkles at the corners of the 
eyes, and the knotted veins of 
the hands—wers the symptoms 
of moral poison, they prowl 
about the quays with an under- 


hand air of gloating over the 
broken spirit of noble captives. 
They want more fenders, more 
breasting - ropes; they want 


more springs, more shackles, 


more fetters; they want to 
make ships with volatile souls 
as motionless as square blocks 
of stone. They stand on the 
mud of pavements, these de- 
graded sea-dogs, with long lines 
of railway-trucks clanking their 
couplings behind their backs, 
and run malevolent glances 


over your ship from headgear 


to taffrail, only wishing to 
tyrannise over the poor creat- 
ures under the hypocritical 
cloak of benevolence and care. 
Here and there are cranes 
swinging a large hook at the 
end of a chain, which looks 
like an instrument of torture 
for ships. Gangs of dock 
labourers swarm with muddy 
feet over the gangways. It 
is a moving sight this, of 
so many men of the earth, 
earthy, who never cared any- 
thing for a ship, trampling 
unconcerned, brutal, and hob- 
nailed upon her helpless body. 

Fortunately nothing can de- 
stroy the beauty of a ship. 
That sense of a dungeon, that 
sense of a horrible and degrad- 
ing misfortune overtaking a 
creature fair to see and safe 
to trust, attaches only to ships 
moored in the docks of great 
European ports. You feel that 
they are dishonestly locked up, 
to be hunted about from wharf 
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to wharf on a dark, greasy, 
square pool of black water as 
a brutal reward at the end of 
a faithful voyage. 

A ship anchored in an open 
roadstead, with cargo-lighters 
alongside and her own tackle 
swinging the burden over her 
side, is accomplishing in free- 
dom a function of her life. 
There is no restraint; there is 
space; clear water around her, 
and a clear sky above her 
mast-heads, with a landscape 
of green hills and charming 
bays opening around her 
anchorage. She is not aban- 
doned by her own men to 
the tender mercies of shore 
people. She still shelters, and 
is looked after by, her own 
little devoted band, and you 
feel that presently she will 
glide between the headlands 
and disappear. It is only at 
home, in dock, that she lies 
abandoned, shut off from free- 
dom by all the artifices of men 
that think of quick despatch 
and profitable freights. It is 
only then that the odious, rec- 
tangular shadows of walls and 
roofs and chimney - pots fall 
upon her decks. 

To a man who has never 
seen the extraordinary nobility, 
strength, and grace that the 
unconscious generations of ship- 
builders have evolved from 
some pure nooks of their simple 
souls, the sight that could be 
seen twenty years ago of a 
large fleet of clippers moored 
along the north side of the 
New South Dock was an inspir- 
ing spectacle. Then there were 
half a mile of them, from the 
iron dock- gates guarded by 
policemen, in a long forest-like 
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perspective of masts, moored 
two and two to innumerable 
stout wooden jetties. Their 
spars dwarfed with their lofti- 
ness the corrugated iron-sheds, 
their jib- booms extended far 
over the shore, their white-and- 
gold figureheads gave to the 
straight long quay something of 
the aspect of a gallery of sculp- 
ture of imperfect caryatides, 
almost dazzling in their purity, 
above the mud and dirt of the 
wharf-side—with the dwarfed 
figures of groups and single men 
moving to and fro, restless and 
grimy under their soaring im- 
mobility. 

At tide-time you would see 
one of them loaded, and with 
battened-down hatches drop 
out of the ranks and float in 
the clear space of the dock, 
held by lines dark and slender, 
like the first threads of a 
spider’s web, extending from 
her bows and her quarters to 
the mooring-posts on shore. 
There, graceful and still, like a 
bird ready to spread its wings, 
she waited till, at the open- 
ing of the gates, a tug or two 
would hurry in noisily, hovering 
round her with an air of fuss 
and solicitude, and take her 
out into the river, tending, 
shepherding her through open 
bridges, through dam-like gates 
between the flat pier - heads, 
with a bit of green lawn sur- 
rounded by gravel, and a white 
signal-mast with yard and gaff, 
flying a couple of dingy blue, 
red, or white flags. 

This New South Dock (it 
was its official name), round 
which my earlier professional 
memories are centred, belongs 
to the group of West India 
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docks, together with two 
smaller and much older basins 
called Import and Export re- 
spectively, both with the 
greatness of their trade de- 
parted from them already. 
Picturesque and clean as docks 
go, the two twin basins spread 
side by side the dark lustre of 
their glassy water, sparely 
peopled by a few ships laid up 
on buoys or tucked far away 
from each other at the end of 
sheds in the corners of empty 
quays, where they seemed to 
slumber quietly remote, un- 
touched by the bustle of men’s 
affairs—in retreat rather than 
in captivity. They were quaint 
and sympathetic, those two 
homely basins, unfurnished and 
silent, with no aggressive dis- 
play of cranes, no apparatus 
of hurry and work on their 
narrow shores. No railway 
lines cumbered them. The 
knots of labourers trooping in 
clumsily round the corners of 
cargo-sheds to eat their food 
in peace out of red cotton 
handkerchiefs had the air of 
picnicing by the side of a lonely 
mountain pool. They were 
restful (and I should say very 
unprofitable), those basins, 
where the chief officer of one 
of the ships involved in the 
harassing, strenuous, noisy act- 
ivity of the New South Dock 
only a few yards away, could 
escape in the dinner-hour to 
stroll unhampered by men and 
things, meditating (if he chose) 
on the vanity of all things 
human. At one time they 
must have been full of good, 
old, slow West Indiamen of the 
square-stern type, that took 
their captivity, one imagines, 
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as stolidly as they faced the 
buffeting of the waves with 
their blunt, honest bows, and 
disgorged sugar, rum, molasses, 
coffee, or log-wood, sedately with 
their own winch and tackle. 
But when I knew them, of ex- 
ports there was never a sign 
that one could detect; and all 
the imports I have ever seen 
were some rare cargoes of trop- 
ical timber, enormous baulks 
roughed out of iron trunks 
grown in the woods about the 
Gulf of Mexico. They lay piled 
up in stacks of mighty boles, 
and it was hard to believe that 
all that mass of dead and 
stripped trees had come out of 
the flanks of a slender, inno- 
cent-looking little barque with, 
as likely as not, a familiar 
woman’s name, Ellen this or 
Annie that, upon her fine bows. 
But this is generally the case 
with a discharged cargo. Once 
spread at large over the quay, 
it looks the most impossible 
bulk to have all come there out 
of that ship alongside. 

They were quiet serene nooks 
in the busy world of docks, 
these basins where it has never 
been my felicity to get a berth 
after some more or less arduous 
passage. But one could see at 
a glance that men and ships 
were never hustled there. They 
were so quiet, that remembering 
them well one comes to doubt 
that they ever existed,—places 
of repose for tired ships to 
dream over, places of medita- 
tion rather than work,—where 
wicked ships—the cranky, the 
lazy, the wet, the bad sea boats, 
the wild steerers, the caprici- 
ous, the pig-headed, the gener- 
ally ungovernable— would have 
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full leisure to take count and 
repent of their sins, sorrowful 
and naked, with their rent 
garments of sail-cloth stripped 
off them, and with the dust 
and ashes of the London at- 
mosphere upon their mast- 
heads. For that the worst of 
ships would repent if she were 
ever given time, I make no 
doubt. I have known too 
many of them. No ship is 
wholly bad; and now that 
their bodies that had braved 
so many tempests have been 
blown off the face of the sea 
by a puff of steam, the evil 
and the good together into the 
limbo of things that have served 
their time, there can be no 
harm in affirming that in these 
vanished generations of will- 
ing servants there never has 
been one utterly unredeemable 
soul. 

In the New South Dock 
there was certainly no time 
for remorse, introspection, re- 
pentance, or any phenomena of 
inner life either for the captive 
ships or for their officers. From 
six in the morning till six at 
night the hard labour of the 
prison - house, which rewards 
the valiance of ships that win 
the harbour, went on steadily, 
great slings of general cargo 
swinging over the rail, to drop 
plumb into the hatchways at 
the sign of the gangway-tend- 
er’s hand. The New South 
Dock was especially a loading 
dock for the Colonies in those 
great (and last) days of smart 
wool-clippers, good to look at 
and—well—exciting to handle. 
Some of them were more fair 
to see than the others; many 
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were (to put it mildly) some- 
what overmasted, all were ex- 
pected to make good passages ; 
and of all that line of ships 
whose rigging made a thick 
enormous network against the 
sky, whose brasses flashed al- 
most as far as the eye of the 
policeman at the gates could 
reach, there was hardly one 
that knew of any other port 
amongst all the ports on the 
wide earth but London and 
Sydney, or London and Mel- 
bourne, or London and Ade- 
laide, perhaps with Hobart Town 
added for those of smaller ton- 
nage. One could almost have 
believed, as her grey-whiskered 
second mate used to say of the 
old Duke of S , that they 
knew the road to the Anti- 
podes better than their own 
skippers, who year in year out 
took them from London—the 
place of captivity —to some 
Australian port where, twenty- 
five years ago, though moored 
well and tight enough to the 
wooden wharves, they felt them- 
selves no captives but honoured 
guests. 

These towns, not so great as 
they are now, took an interest 
in the shipping, the running 
links with “home,” whose 
numbers confirmed usually to 
themselves the sense of their 
growing importance. They 
made it part and parcel of 
their daily life. This was 
especially the case in Sydney, 
where, from the heart of the 
city as it were, down the vista 
of important streets, could be 
seen the wool-clippers lying at 
the Circular Quay,—no walled 
prison house of a dock that, 
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but the integral part of one 
of the finest, most picturesque, 
vast, and safe bay the sun 
ever shone upon. Now great 
steam-liners lie at these berths, 
always reserved for the sea 
aristocracy ; grand and impos- 
ing enough, but here to-day 
and gone next week; whereas 
the general cargo, emigrant, 
and passenger clippers of my 
time, rigged with heavy spars, 
and built on fine lines, used to 
remain for months together 
waiting for their load of wool. 
Their names attained the 
dignity of household words. 
On Sundays and holidays the 
citizens trooped down on visit- 
ing bent, and the lonely officer 
on duty solaced himself by 
playing the cicerone—especially 
to the citizenesses with lively 
manners, and a well-developed 
sense of the fun that may be 
got out of the inspection of 
ship’s cabins and state-rooms. 
The tinkle of more or less un- 
tuned cottage- pianos floated 
out of open stern-ports the 
whole afternoon, till the gas 
lamps began to twinkle, and 
the ship’s night - watchman 
coming sleepily on duty, after 
his unsatisfactory day-slumbers, 
hauled down the flags and 
fastened a globe lamp at the 
break of the gangway. The 
night closed rapidly upon the 
silent ships with their crews on 
shore. Upa short steep street, 
by the King’s Head pub, 
patronised by the cooks and 
stewards of the fleet, the voice 
of a man crying hot saveloys 
at the end of George Street, 
where the cheap eating-houses 
(sixpence a meal) were kept by 
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Chinamen (Sun-kum-on’s was 
not bad), is heard at regular 
intervals. I have listened to 
this most pertinacious pedlar 
(I wonder whether he is dead 
or has made a fortune), sitting 
on the rail of the old Duke of 
S. (she’s dead, poor thing, 
of violent death on the coast of 
New Zealand), fascinated by 
the monotony, the regularity, 
the abruptness of the recurring 
cry, and so exasperated at the 
absurd spell that I wished the 
fellow would choke himself to 
death with a mouthful of his 
own infamous wares. 

A stupid job, and fit only 
for an old man, my comrades 
used to tell me, to be the night- 
watchman of a captive (though 
honoured) ship. And generally 
the oldest of the able seamen in 
a ship’s crew does get it. But 
sometimes neither the oldest 
nor any other fairly steady 
seaman is forthcoming. Ships’ 
crews had the trick of melting 
away swiftly in those days. 
So probably on account of my 
youth, innocence, and pensive 
habits (which made me some- 
times dilatory in my work 
about the rigging), I was sud- 
denly nominated, in our chief 
mate Mr B.’s most sardonic 
tones, to that enviable situa- 
tion. I do not regret the 
experience. The night humours 
of the town descended from the 
street to the waterside in the 
still watches of the night: larri- 
kins rushing down in bands to 
settle some quarrel by a stand- 
up fight, away from the police, 
in an indistinct ring half-hidden 
by piles of cargo, with the 
sounds of blows, a groan now 
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and then, the stamping of feet, 
and the cry of “time” rising 
suddenly above the sinister and 
excited murmurs ; night-prowl- 
ers, pursued or pursuing, with 
a stifled shriek followed by 
profound silence, or slinking 
stealthily alongside like ghosts, 
and addressing me from below 
in mysterious tones with in- 
comprehensible _ propositions. 
The cabmen, too, who twice a- 
week, on the night when the 
A.S.N, passenger boat was due 
to arrive, used to range a bat- 
talion of blazing lamps opposite 
the ship, were very amusing in 
their way. They got down 
from their perches and told 
impolite stories in a racy 
language, every word of which 
reached me distinctly over the 
bulwarks as I sat smoking on 
the main-hatch. On one occa- 
sion I had an hour or two of a 
most intellectual conversation 
with a person whom I could 
not see distinctly, a gentleman 
from England, he said, with a 
cultivated voice, I on deck and 
he on the quay, sitting on the 
case of a piano (landed out of the 
hold that very afternoon), smok- 
ing a cigar which smelt very 
good. We touched, or rather 
he did, upon science, politics, 
natural history, and even opera. 
Then after remarking abruptly, 
“You seem to me to be rather 
intelligent, my man,” he in- 
formed me pointedly that his 
name was Senior, and walked 
off—to his hotel, I suppose. 
Shadows! shadows! I think I 
sawa white whisker as he turned 
under the lamp-post. It shocks 
me to think that in the natural 
course of things he must be 
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dead by now. There was 
nothing to object to in his 
intelligence, but a little dog- 
matism maybe. And his name 
was Senior ! 

The position had its draw- 
backs, however. One wintry, 
blustering, dark night in July, 
as I stood sleepily out of the 
rain near the cabin door, a 
figure flew up the gangway. I 
say flew, because it seemed to 
have wings : it was a man, how- 
ever, only his coat torn in two 
at the back, and flapping about 
his head, gave him a weird and 
fowl-like appearance. At least 
that is my theory, for it was 
impossible to make him out 
distinctly. How he managed 
to come so straight upon me 
at speed, and without a stumble 
over a strange deck, I cannot 
imagine. He must have been 
able to see in the dark better 
than any cat. He overwhelmed 
me with hoarse entreaties to let 
him shelter till morning in our 
forecastle. As in duty bound, 
I refused, mildly at first, in a 
sterner tone as he persisted 
with a note of impudence in 
his whining. “ For God’s sake 
let me, matey. They are after 
me—the whole lot of them, I 


tell you.” 
“Get out,” I said. 
“Won't you?” 


Get over 
Do 


“No, I tell you. 
that gangway at once. 
you hear?” 

Silence. He appeared to 
cringe, mute as if words had 
failed him through grief, then 
—bang!—came a great flash 
of light in which he vanished, 
leaving me prone on my back 
with the most atrocious black 
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eye that anybody ever got in 
the faithful discharge of duty. 
Shadows! shadows! I hope 
he escaped the enemies he 
was fleeing from to live and 
flourish to this day. But his 
fist was uncommonly hard and 
his aim miraculously true in 
the dark. 

There were other experiences, 
less painful and more funny 
for the most part, with one 
amongst them of a dramatic 
complexion; but the greatest 
experience of them all was Mr 
B., our chief mate himself. 

He used to go ashore every 
night to forgather with his 
crony, the mate of the barque 
Cicero, lying on the other side 
of the Circular Quay. Late at 
night I would hear from afar 
their stumbling footsteps and 
their voices raised in endless 
argument. The mate of the 
Cicero was seeing his friend on 
board. They would continue 
their senseless and muddled 
discourse in tones of profound 
friendship for half an hour or 
so at the shore end of our 
gangway, and then I would 
hear Mr B. insisting that he 
must see the other on board 
his ship. And away they 
would go, their voices, still 
conversing with excessive 
amity, being heard moving all 
round the harbour. It hap- 
pened more than once that 
they would thus perambulate 
three or four times the distance, 
each seeing the other on board 
his ship out of pure and dis- 
interested affection. Then, 
through sheer weariness, or 
perhaps in a moment of for- 
getfulness, they would manage 
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to part from each other some- 
how, and by-and-by the planks 
of our long gangway would 
bend and creak under the 
weight of Mr B. coming on 
board for good at last. 

On the rail his burly form 
would stop and stand swaying. 

“Watchman!” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

A pause. He waited for a 
moment of steadiness before 
negotiating the five steps of 
the inside ladder from rail to 
deck; and the watchman, 
taught by experience, would 
forbear offering help which 
would be received as an insult 
at that particular stage of the 
mate’s return. But many 
times I trembled for his neck. 
He was a heavy man. 

Then with a rush and a 
thump it would be done. He 
never had to pick himself up; 
but it took him a minute or 
so to pull himself together after 
the descent. 

“Watchman!” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Captain aboard?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

Pause. 

“Dog aboard ?” 

‘Yes, sir.” 

Pause. Our dog was a4 
gaunt and unpleasant beast, 
more like a wolf in poor health 
than a dog, and I never noticed 
Mr B. at any other time show 
the slightest interest in the 
doings of the animal. But that 
question never failed. 

“Give me your arm and 
steady me along.” 

I was always prepared for 
that request. He leaned on 
me heavily till near enough 
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the cabin door to catch hold of 
the handle. Then he would let 
of my arm at once. 

“That'll do. I can manage 
now.” 

And he could manage. He 
could manage to find his way 
into his berth, light his lamp, 
get into his bed, ay, and get 
out of it when I called him at 
half-past five, the first man on 
deck, lifting the cup of morning 
coffee to his lips with a steady 
hand—ready for duty as 
though he had virtuously slept 
ten solid hours—a better chief- 
officer than many a man who 
had never tasted grog in his life. 
He could manage all that, but 
could never manage to get on 
in life. 

Only once he failed to catch 
hold of the cabin door-handle 
at the first grab. He waited a 
little, tried again, and again 
failed. His weight was grow- 
ing heavier on my arm. He 
sighed slowly. 

“ D—n that handle.” 

Without letting go his hold 
of me he turned about, his face 
lit up bright as day by the full 
moon. 

“‘T wish she were out at sea,” 
he growled savagely. 

“Yes, sir!” I felt the need 
to say something, because he 
hung on to me as if lost, breath- 
ing heavily. 

“Ports are no good. Ships 
rot—men go to the devil.” 

I kept still, and after a while 
he repeated— 

“IT wish she were at sea out 
of this.” 

“So do I, sir,” I ventured. 

Holding my shoulder, he 
turned upon me, 
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“You! What's that to you 
where she is? You don’t— 
drink.” 


And even on that night he 
“managed it” at last. He got 
hold of the handle. But he did 
not manage to light his lamp 
(I don’t think he even tried), 
though in the morning as usual 
he was the first on deck, bull- 
necked, curly-headed, watching 
the hands turn-to with his 
sardonic expression and un- 
flinching gaze. 

I met him ten years after- 
wards, casually, unexpectedly, 
in the street, on coming out of 
my consignee office. I was not 
likely to have forgotten him 
with his “I can manage now.” 
He recognised me at once, re- 
membered my name, and in 
what ship I served under his 
orders. He looked me over 
from head to foot. 

“What are you doing here?” 
he asked. 

“T am commanding a little 
barque,” I said, “loading here 
for Mauritius.” Then thought- 
lessly I added, “And what are 
you doing, Mr B.?” 

“T,” he said, looking at me 
unflinchingly with his old sar- 
donic grin,—* I am looking for 
something to do.” 

I felt I would rather have 
bitten out my tongue. His jet 
black curly hair had turned 
iron grey ; he was scrupulously 
neat as ever, but frightfully 
threadbare. His shiny boots 
were worn down at heel. But 
he forgave me, and we drove 
off together in a hansom to 
dine on board my ship. He 
went over her conscientiously, 
praised her heartily, congratu- 
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lated me on my command with 
absolute sincerity. At dinner 
as I pushed the bottle towards 
him he shook his head, and as 
I sat looking at him interrog- 
atively, he said in an under- 
tone— 

“T’ve managed it—too late.” 

After dinner we came again 
on deck. It seemed as though 
he could not tear himself away 
from the ship. We were fitting 
some new wire-rigging, and he 
hung about approving, suggest- 
ing, giving me advice in his old 
manner. Twice he addressed 
me as “ My boy,” and corrected 
himself quickly to “Captain.” 
My mate was about to leave 
me (to get married), but I con- 
cealed the fact from him. I 
was afraid he would ask me to 
give him the berth, and ask in 
such a way that I could not 
refuse. I was afraid. It would 
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have been impossible; I could 
not have given orders to Mr B., 
and I am sure he would not 
have taken them from me very 
long. He could not have man- 
aged that, though he managed 
to break himself from drink— 
too late. 

He said good-bye at last. 
As I watched his burly, bull- 
necked figure walk away up 
the street, I wondered with a 
sinking heart whether he had 
much more than the price of a 
night’s lodging in his pocket. 
And I understood that if that 
very minute I were to call out 
after him he would not even 
turn his head. He, too, is no 
more than a shadow, but I re- 
member his words spoken on 
the moonlit deck of the old 
Duke— 

“Ports are no good. Ships 
rot—men go to the devil.” 
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A RETURN TO DISCIPLINE. 


On a burning day in the 
early Indian summer of 1857 a 
man lay dying of cholera. He 
had passed through the stages 
of cramping agony, and, worn 
out by the horrible course of 
the disease, he lay in a state of 
collapse, unable to move, and 
hardly capable of thought. 
The room was silent except for 
the persistent buzzing of the 
mosquitoes, which pierced the 
sick man’s head like a knife; 
the punkah hung idle from the 
roof ; there was not a soul there 
to minister to his wants. He 
dimly wondered what he had 
done that he should be con- 
demned to suffer the appalling 
thirst that parched him, to 
bear the sickening heat that 
crushed the little that remained 
of his vitality. In his comatose 
state he did not realise that it 
was curious that there was no 
coolie to pull the punkah, that 
no doctor stood by his bedside, 
that his servants had left him; 
and yet he had a distant in- 
distinct recollection of being 
taken ill a few hours earlier, of 
being put to bed by the doctor, 
of being tended by his servants. 
But now his power of reasoning 
was almost gone, and he was 
but aware of the burning, 
splitting ache in his head, of 
the chill numbness of his legs, 
of the torturing thirst, and of 
a feeling of absolute collapse. 
He closed his eyes and wondered 
how long it was to last. 

There was but little doubt 
that Captain Anderson of the 
—th Light Cavalry was dying, 


—not only dying of cholera, but 
dying with no one to soften 
the cruel manner of his death, 
And yet when cholera had 
seized him early that morning, 
he had had all the attendance 
and every alleviation that were 
possible. But in the mean- 
time the Mutiny had broken 
out. 

While he had lain struggling 
in the first throes of his sick- 
ness, unconscious of everything 
eave the agony that held him, 
the sound of heavy firing from 
the mess, where his brother- 
officers were at breakfast, had 
caused the doctor to rush from 
his bedside, anxious to ascer- 
tain the reason of the disturb- 
ance; and no sooner had the 
latter entered the mess com- 
pound than he had shared the 
fate of the other British officers 
of the regiment, who had been 
shot by the mutineers as they 
sat in the mess-room. 

The looting of the mess plate 
and furniture, and the firing of 
the bungalow, had distracted 
the thoughts of the mutineers 
from Anderson ; but when there 
was breathing-space from the 
work in hand, Rissaldar Sikan- 
dar Khan remembered that 
the British officer who com- 
manded his squadron had not 
been among the sahibs already 
murdered. “Oh, brothers, 
where is Anderson Sshib? 


Has he fled, or is he sitting in 
his bungalow? Him, too, let 
us search for and slay, for not 
till then will the regiment be 
clean of unbelievers.” 


His 
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speech was answered by a yell 
from the sowars, and a rush 
was made toward the sick 
man’s bungalow—a rush only 
to be checked by Anderson’s 


sweeper, who stopped the 
leaders with a warning of 
cholera, This gave them 


pause; but after a hasty con- 
sultation they decided to con- 
tinue their advance more 
cautiously, and to shoot their 
victim from the verandah, 
without entering the sick-room, 
for they feared infection, and 
their cowardice was as great 
as their treachery. 

Lying motionless, in a 
‘lethargy that affected mind as 
well as body, without sufficient 
strength even to brush away 
the flies that buzzed around his 
head and settled upon him 
with tormenting persistence, 
Anderson became dimly aware 
of the sound of footsteps, of 
the loud noise of voices, of a 
shuffling on the verandah, then 
of a dominant voice raised 
above the others, and again of 
the same voice speaking alone 
in strident tones—tones which 
bored through his head like a 
gimlet, but which conveyed 
nothing to his brain. Gradu- 
ally the meaning of the words 
formed itself in his mind, 
which grasped their sense as 
in an indistinct j{dream, and 
without appreciating the fact 
that it was to him they were 
addressed. 

‘‘Ho, soor, arise and show 
thyself, that we may shoot 
thee. Oh, honourless one, thy 
fellow-sahibs, devil-people, are 
dead, and thou too art about 
to die. The son of a pig hears 
not, brothers; without doubt, 
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owing to the sickness he has 
become without sense. Nay, 
shoot not, fool; we will arouse 
him, and observe how his 
heart becomes small when he 
hears of the work that has 
been toward.” 
The harsh voice and its 
insolent tones gradually roused 
the dormant mind of the sick 
man: he was struggling to 
understand, but still he lay 
with his sunken eyes fixed 
upon the motionless punkah 
above him. How the flies 
worried and distracted him! 
“Ah, Janwar, beast, the rule 
of the sahibs is over; rissala 
and pultan have risen, and the 
land is again ours, Heardst 
thou not the firing, Shaitan? 
That meant the death of thy 
brothers, who will be eaten 
this night by dogs and jackals. 
Thinkest thou that thou shalt 
escape by reason of thy sick- 
ness? Nay, the young men 
of thine own squadron shall 
slay thee, son of a dog, stand- 
ing afar off, lest evil accrue 
from thy uncleanness, soor.” 
The malignant, insolent voice 
ceased, and at last Anderson 
understood : it was to him the 
voice was speaking, the voice 
of Sikandar Khan, his own 
trusted native officer, who was 
now heaping on him the abuse 
and filthy insults of the East, 
who had helped in the murder 
of his brother - officers, who 
was false to the Sirkar. He 
struggled to realise the mean- 
ing of it all. Then suddenly 
it flashed upon him — the 
warnings of impending trouble, 
whispered in fear a few days 
earlier and scoffed at in de- 
rision, had become justified. 
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The mysterious story of the 
chupatti sent from Meerut was 
true,— the native troops had 
Oh, how parched 


really risen. 
he was! 

And now his mind worked as 
lucidly as before it had been 
paralysed. He slowly turned 
his head on the pillow and 
looked at the mutineers crowd- 
ing the verandah. 

“Ho! he wakes. Load, 
brothers !” 

Anderson strove to speak, the 
apple in his throat working 
convulsively ; but it was cfuel- 
ly difficult to force the words 
from his burning lips and 
swollen tongue, and the ob- 
vious effort was perceived and 
received with taunts of fear. 

A moment’s interval, and 
then the words came; and 
the waiting crowd were held 
silent and still by the mag- 
netism of the voice — at first 
weak and small, then gradu- 
ally strengthening and increas- 
ing in volume till every man 
wondered how a body so 
stricken could have a voice 
so great, till, again, finally 
wonder ceased, and they were 
held in the grip of super- 
stitious fear. 

His mind strong, but his 
body consumed with weakness, 
Anderson spoke to them as he 
lay, rebuking them for their 
disloyalty to the Raj, for false- 
ness to the salt that they had 
eaten, for the treacherous 
murder of their officers. Pale 
as death, and sweating with 
the effort of speech, he lashed 
them with his tongue; and no 
man dared interrupt the fluent 
stream of Hindustanee that 
poured from his lips, every 
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word a sting, every sentence 
a whip, as he jeered at the 
folly of their pretensions, de- 
rided them as cowards, and 
again cursed them for their 
treachery. Then his voice sud- 
denly broke, and, as he lay 
panting for breath, the native 
officer, livid with rage and 
fear, opened his mouth to 
speak, only to be silenced by 
the dominant eye of the dying 
man, who after a few moments 
again spoke. “As for you, 
Sikandar Khan, whom I have 
always treated as a friend, and 
you, oh men of my squadron, 
whom I have always treated 
with justice and with kind- 
ness, favouring no man more 
than another,—as for you, you 
shall not know peace in life or 
in death. Hunted you shall 
be, fleeing daily from place 
to place, ever vainly seeking 
refuge from the sahib- log, 
and when caught you shall 
be hanged by sweepers; dead, 
you will go down into Jehan- 
num, but even in that fire of 
hell you shall not burn in 
peace, for you have not left 
me to die in peace. Now this, 
then, is my order to you: If 
ever and whenever men of this 
regiment sicken of cholera, then 
shall you rise up from Jehan- 
num and you shall find escort 
for every sowar, uhdedar, and 
sirdar, for every trooper, non- 
commissioned officer, and native 
officer, who dies of the sickness. 
You shall be on duty while the 
disease lasts; and this shall be 
your duty—to summon each 
dying man, and to escort his 
soul to its appointed place,” 
With a convulsive effort he 
raised himself into a sitting 
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posture, and the men shrank 
back from the ghastly face 
with its burning eyes, and 
from the superhuman strength 
that enabled a man dying of 
cholera to lift himself unaided. 
Then with a cry of “Sunno, 
yih’ hamara hukm hai, mahno” 
(“Attend, that is my order— 
obey it”), he fell back dead. 


In the year of grace 1903, 
and in the month of July, a 
regiment of native cavalry lay 
in cholera camp: the sweltering 
brown plain was dotted with 
the four camps of the four 
squadrons, each placed where 
a good well and a little shade 
were available; the orderly 
lines of the sowars’ tents 
dazzled the eye with their 
glistening whiteness, and the 
ground shimmered with the 
dancing heat-haze; the rows 
of picketed horses stood lan- 
guidly in the fierce glare of 
the sun, their heads drooping, 
almost too listless to whisk 
away the flies with their tails, 
while their masters, stretched 
on charpoys wherever a little 
shade offered, tried to doze 
away the appalling heat of 
the day. Not a sound was to 
be heard save the occasional 
shuffle of a fidgeting horse and 
the drowsy creaking of a 
Persian well-wheel, which, as 
the slow oxen turned it, seemed 
to be making its complaint at 
having to draw water in such 
heat. The sentry, placed over 


the well to see that no un- 
authorised person or unclean 
bucket had access to its cool 
depths, walked slowly to and 
fro at his post, wishing that 
his relief would come, and sud- 
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denly stiffened to attention as 
a British officer cantered past 
in the direction of the hospital. 
“The sahib goes to see Ameer 
Khan, and it is better to be 
on duty than to be sick like 
him,” he refiected, as he turned 
to resume his beat. 

A few hundred yards away 
under some trees stood a cluster 
of slightly larger tents of the 
pattern known as “General 
Service,” a single-fly affair 
offering shade from the sun, 
but scant shelter from the heat. 
In one of these a little group 
of men stood round the char- 
poy on which Ameer Khan 
was stretched; a thermometer 
hanging from one of the bam- 
boo tent-poles registered the 
temperature at 115°; and the 
silence here too was as per- 
ceptible as the heat. On the 
ground was a basin of disin- 
fectant fluid. The sick man’s 
drinking - pot, engraved with 
his name in Urdu characters, 
stood by, while his clothes lay 
in an untidy heap at the far 
end of the tent. A small box 
swaddled in a blanket, and 
containing ice, was the only 
thing that denoted the smallest 
attempt at any comfort, and 
it, needless to say, had come 
from the mess, not from 
the Sirkar. Such was the 
hospital. 

Ameer Khan, sick with 
cholera, lay motionless on 
his string-woven charpoy, the 
sunken cheeks and the eyes, 
that had receded into their 
sockets, giving him the appear- 
ance of one who has been ill 
for days rather than for a 
few hours. An attendant was 
mechanically hand-rubbing his 
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numbed legs, and a comrade 
enlisted from the same far- 
away border village in the 
Eusufzai was slowly fanning 
his face, his own hawk-like 
Pathan countenance remaining 
perfectly immobile, and giving 
no clue to the kindly feelings 
that prompted his action. At 
the foot of the bed was the 
patient’s squadron commander, 
the only Englishman present. 
Presently he whispered to the 
grey-bearded old hospital as- 
sistant, who with down-turned 
eyes was gently feeling the 
patient’s pulse, “How do you 
think he is doing now, Fazl 
Ellahi ?” 

“His pulse is very weak, 
your honour,” answered the 
old man in English; then 
turning to the sick man 
he hastily added in cheerful 
tones, ‘‘Gebrayo mat, jawan, 
tukra ho jaenge” (“Don’t be 
afraid, my lad, you will get 
well”). 

Ameer Khan slowly opened 
his heavy-lidded eyes, and his 
lips framed the word “pani” 
(water), the desire being 
guessed rather than heard, so 
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weak was the whisper that 
framed it. 

Faz] Ellahi gently raised the 
patient’s head, and held a tin 
cup of iced soda-water to 
the parched lips. Drinking a 
couple of mouthfuls, the man 
relapsed into lethargy, and 
again there was silence. The 
gentle swish of the moving 
fan, the distant creak of the 
well, a moan from the sick 
man, the rustle of the Eng- 
lishman’s handkerchief as he 
wiped his dripping face, were 
the only sounds that obtruded 
themselves in the torrid tent. 

Suddenly Ameer Khan op- 
ened his eyes, and said quite 
distinctly, “Abhi ata, ressal- 
dar sahib” (“I am coming 
now, ressaldar sahib”), and 
then with a slight movement 
of the limbs he died. 

A few minutes later they 
left the tent. The officer 
asked, “What does it mean, 
Fazl Ellahi? They’ve all said 
that.” 

“Khuda jane” (“God 
knows”), answered the old 
man. 

“ LANCER.” 
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WITH MY GUN. 


I must confess that my 
earliest efforts in gunning were 
much after the methods of 
Maurice and Charles in “A 
Winter Shoot in France,” a 
sketch which recently appeared 
in ‘The Daily Mail,’ and that 
I was vastly contented if I 
had in a single week so good 
a bag as that which appeared 
in the extract taken from 
Maurice’s “livre de la chasse.” 
Indeed, I am inclined to doubt 
whether in my first season any 
one week produced such a large 
and varied head of game as 
‘that recorded by the young 
French sportsman. Most cer- 
tainly, had I kept a diary, the 
day which produced four black- 
birds would have been marked 
with white chalk. Yet I can 
remember that in that far-off 
period I had the same sort of 
feeling for the cock-blackbird 
that I have for the cock- 
pheasant to-day,—a feeling, 
that is, of intense admiration 
coupled with an irresistible de- 
sire for slaying—in a worthy 
manner, apart from potting on 
the ground or blowing to pieces 
at short range. I admit the 
apparent inconsistency between 
admiration and desire to slay 
the object of admiration, but 
will plead that the pheasant 
to-day and the blackbird then, 
regarded in the light of tooth- 
some delicacy, have to be killed 
somehow, and the gun, if the 
kill be clean, is perhaps the 
most merciful instrument of 
destruction. One point may 
be urged in favour of the 


blackbird as viewed side by 
side with the pheasant in the 
light of a “sporting” bird: he 
lives in his natural condition 
and fends for himself, and is 
not artificially reared and un- 
duly fattened for the table be- 
fore he is shot. It is an old 
story that the blackbird is a 
bad gardener; but for auld 
lang syne’s sake he is at the 
present time as sacred in my 
eyes at every period of the year 
as the pheasant to the sports- 
man in the close season, and 
so far am I from grudging him 
a few gooseberries and other 
small fruit in the summer 
months, that I think shame to 
myself if I forget to spare him 
a few odd scraps when “stern 
winter throws his icy chain” 
over garden-beds and meadow- 
land. 

“Begging your  parding, 
guv’ner, as I thinks you had 
oughter stand me a pound of 
shot,” remarked, a few summers 
back, an evil-looking ruffian, 
who was by way of scaring 
the birds off my neighbour’s 
cherry-crop. 

“ And why?” 

“ Acos I’ve killed more nor 
’alf a score o’ blackbirds and 
throshes as come straight off 
your strawberry-beds, as none 
of ’em won’t ate no more o’ 
your strawberries.” 

“Well then, my man, if I 
catch you killing another, I'll 
summons you,” and with that 
I left my friend scratching his 
head and doubtless cursing me 
for an ungrateful beast. Let 
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me say by the way that while 
every other feathered songster 
is allowed, pace the gardener, 
to feed to the full in my fruit 
garden, I draw the line at 
house - sparrows. Even these 
noisy little pests would be 
heartily welcome to a lodging, 
if they did not claim as a 
matter of right the privilege 
of boarding off my chickens’ 
food. For while I count the 
garden produce as, compara- 
tively speaking, so much “ un- 
earned increment,” the barley 
for the poultry represents hard 
cash earned by the sweat of 
my brow. 

To proceed,—while I was a 
lower boy at school, and con- 
demned to spend the major 
part of my playtime there, 
either in playing compulsory 
games or fagging for my elders, 
the pleasure of my winter holi- 
days was considerably erhanced 
by the possession of a miniature 
gun with which I wandered 
afield at least five days in the 
week. There were no game- 
preserves in the neighbourhood, 
and therefore no gamekeeper to 
call me to order, and as the 
farmers in our village really 
were farmers, rather than 
sporting gentlemen in gaiters, 
I may say that I was privileged 
to go whither I would without 
let or hindrance. A solitary 
boy with a small gun is, I am 
inclined to think, no more 
dangerous to his neighbours 
than the small catapultist ; and 
I can only remember one con- 
tretemps attending my earlier 
efforts. On that occasion I let 
fly at some game-bird, a sparrow 
for choice, which had taken 
refuge in a thick hedge. The 
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bird’s fate I never ascertained, 
but it probably died of fright. 
For on the instant a wild roar, 
followed by a volley of bad 
language, warned me that I 
had peppered a man who was 
digging in the garden on the 
farther side of the hedge. 
Fortunately the injured in- 
dividual’s back was towards 
me, and he was wearing stout 
corduroys. But he evidenced 
the fact of being hit by clap- 
ping his hand to his stern, and 
dancing like a Pentecostal re- 
vivalist, while he d—d myself, 
my gun, and everything that 
was mine, upstairs and down- 
stairs. The shilling with which 
eventually, and through the 
mediation of my firm ally our 
own gardener, I purchased his 
forgiveness and promise of 
secrecy may be said to have 
represented for me in those 
days more than the five-pound 
note given to the keeper at the 
end of a big batiue. 

I think that I wholly lost my 
zeal for shooting blackbirds 
and smaller things from the 
day whereon a good-natured 
farmer invited me to come and 
kill off some of his superfluous 
stock of pigeons. Nothing loth, 
I sallied forth, and had duly 
accounted for some half-dozen 
birds, when I was overtaken 
by disaster in losing my box of 
caps. Fortunately the farmer's 
wife, to whom I appealed, rose 
to the occasion, and supplied 
me with some caps belonging 
to her husband, who had ridden 
to market. These proved too 
strong to explode at the first 
asking of my tiny trigger, and 
in nine times out of ten only 
went off at the second attempt. 
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The exception to the rule came 
under singularly untoward cir- 
cumstances. What between 
the initial snappings and event- 
ual shooting, the birds had 
grown shy and wary, and that 
was a really brilliant shot at 
a high-flyer which added the 
eleventh pigeon, out of my limit 
of twelve, to the bag. It was a 
good enough shot, at all events, 
to elicit hearty applause from 
my friend the farmer, who came 
riding into the yard just in time 
to witness the performance. 

“That was a rare good shot 
of yours, Master George,” he 
remarked, as, having steadied 
his mare, he dismounted, and 
stood with the bridle over his 
arm. ‘And that be a rare 
good gun, though she be only a 
little un. Who'd ha’ thought, 
now, as a thing o’ that size 
would ha’ kilt that bird flying 
high and quick and all! Let’s 
ha’ the handling on it for a 
shot, young master, when 
you've a loaded of her.” 

As I handed him the gun, I 
was careful to explain to him 
the habits of the cap. 

“Snap it first, eh?” he re- 
marked ; ‘‘may as well snap it 
at summat, anyhow. Gie us 
hold, master; and you, Joe, 
there!” holloaing to one of the 
farm labourers, “ just you come 
and take old mare.” 

And then, as Joe came 
shuffling up the yard, the all 
unsuspecting farmer, with the 
bridle over his left arm, held 
the gun single-handed to his 
right shoulder and, aiming at 
a Dorking cock which was 
busily scratching for the bene- 
fit of his harem, leisurely pulled 
the trigger. 
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Snap? No, bang; such a 
bang, too! For it was black 


powder in those days, and my 
tiny weapon maugre its size 
was quite a loud talker. Not 
Balin’s “ dolorous stroke ” could 
have produced more sudden or 
more disastrous results. For 
the ill-fated Dorking gave one 
convulsive bound into the air 
and fell back stone-dead; the 
mare sprang back, and, laying 
her master flat on his back in 
what John Ridd would have 
called his “native muck,” 
bolted for all she was worth; 
and Joe, who as choirman and 
communicant ought to have 
known better, uttered a loud 
d—n, and then set off hot-foot 
in pursuit of the mare. 

“A pretty tidy sort of a 
snap that, Master George,” 
exclaimed the worthy farmer, 
as, having regained his feet 
and handed back the offend- 
ing weapon, he briefly summed 
up the situation. ‘Here have 
I been and mucked my 
new suit, shotten the head off 
the best cock o’ the yard, 
broke my bridle, and frit the 
old mare into the middle o’ 
next week or next parish. 
Catch hold on her, young 
master; you can snap or shoot 
so many more pigeons as 
you’ve a mind to, but I don’t 
want no more truck wi’ it 
myself.” 

A year or so later, and in a 
new neighbourhood, came still 
further promotion. Rabbit- 
shooting at an average rate of 
one shot in each quarter of an 
hour may, to the surfeited 
sportsman of to-day, seem like 
a wholly unexhilarating pas- 
time, but to myself, freshly pro- 
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moted to a light, full-sized gun, 
an invitation to have a day’s 
rabbiting with a neighbouring 
farmer seemed to open out a 
vista of almost inconceivable 
delight. That my entertainer 
—to whom I will give the 
generic name of Smith—was a 
man better known than loved 
in our neighbourhood, and was 
reported to be a hard drinker 
and still harder swearer, were 
matters of detail which did not 
prevent me from availing my- 
self once and again of his 
invitations. And if I did not 
wholly like the man, let it in 
all justice to him be said that 
in my presence he was always 
on his best behaviour, keeping 
his tongue clean, his body in 
temperance, and his gun un- 
commonly straight. Our party 
consisted of Mr Smith senior, 
Smith junior—a lad rather 


older than myself,—a hobble- 
dehoy to carry the game, and 
a “varmintish” terrier, quite 
the ’cutest little beast at hunt- 
ing a hedgerow that I ever 


clapped eyes upon. It was 
evident that Mr Smith, who 
in virtue of superior skill and 
seniority appropriated one side 
of the hedge, while the son and 
myself shared the sport on the 
other, not only could shoot 
straight, but was anxious to 
draw attention to the fact. 
Like our amusing friend the 
Kaiser, he and his son were 
careful to celebrate the obse- 
quies of each victim with a 
set formula. As it happened, 
the first rabbit of the day 


bolted on his side of a hedge so 


low that his son and myself 
commanded a good view of the 
performance. The terrier, who 
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had been pottering quietly along 
the side of the hedge, suddenly, 
like Mr Winkle’s pointer, as- 
sumed a paralysed attitude. 

‘Spot noses ’un,” whispered 
Smith junior, and, on the in- 
stant, the rabbit, aware of the 
fact that he was “nosed,” 
bolted on the other side of 
the hedge, and was promptly 
rolled over, shot through the 
head. As the hobbledehoy 
proceeded to gather the game, 
Mr Smith suddenly shouted in 
a stentorian voice— 

“Who shot that rabbit ?” 

So strongly interrogative was 
the tone that, being unversed 
in the Smith methods, I really 
thought that the matter was 
in doubt, and hurriedly glanced 
at Smith junior to see if by 
any chance he had let off his 
gun at the same instant as 
his father. But he merely 
beckoned to me to hold my 
tongue, and after a short pause 
the question was repeated. 

“Who shot that rabbit, I 
say?” shouted Smith pére. 

“You shot it, and shot it 
well,” replied Smith fils, also 
at the top of his voice. 

“TI did,” from Smith pére, 
crescendo. 

“That’s the very,” in chorus 
from father, son, and hobblede- 
hoy. 

The death of some dozen or 
more rabbits was celebrated in 
one and the same way, with 
the slight exception that on 
the two occasions when I 
myself was the successful 
sportsman, Smith junior kind- 
ly acted as my trumpeter. 

Well, times went on and 
times changed, and all un- 
consciously I changed with 
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them. I still fancy that the 
promotion from Farmer Smith’s 
rabbits to other people’s pheas- 
ants and partridges gave me 
trivial pleasure as compared 
with those earlier stepping- 
stones to sport, from nobody 
in particular’s blackbirds to 
Farmer Sargent’s pigeons, 
and from Farmer Sargent’s 
pigeons to Farmer Smith's 
rabbits. Possibly the occa- 
sional “Well shot!” from a 
host when I accounted for a 
high pheasant or driven par- 
tridge did not appeal to me 
so forcibly as the challenging 
ery, “ Who shot that rabbit?” 
emanating from Smith fils 
when I had accounted for poor 
bunny. Still, I dearly loved 
my occasional day’s shooting, 
and the circumstance that I 
could by no stretch of imag- 
ination consider myself a great 
performer with the gun, in no 


way detracted from my enjoy- 


ment of the sport. On the 
contrary, I am inclined to 
fancy that the expert who 
kills pretty well every bird 
that he shoots at must occa- 
sionally be overtaken by the 
same sense of lack of variety 
which must often have beset 
Peall or Mitchell in playing 
the spot-stroke. And I recall 
the saying of a once ardent 
golfer, who, having sedulously 
worked his way from being a 
limit handicap man to the 
status of a scratch player, pre- 
sently abjured the game. 

“Chucked golf?” exclaimed 
a friend. “Why, I thought 
you were a scratch player.” 

“So I was, but it ceased to 
be amusing when I found that 
I wasn’t likely to improve.” 
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Not the weariness of con- 
tinual success, but. a weari- 
ness of always shooting at 
my neighbour’s pheasants and 
partridges, after a few years 
induced me to go farther afield 
with the idea of shooting at 
creatures that should be more 
or less my own. A continual 
acceptance of hospitality that 
can never be repaid seems to 
put the recipient in the posi- 
tion of Aristotle’s illiberal man, 
who “falls short in giving, but 
exceeds in taking,” and the 
gentleman who invariably 
shoots away from home is 
in danger of being regarded 
as a peripatetic gamekeeper. 
Even the first-rate shot, who 
feels that he is practically 
paying his way by successful 
killing for the game market 
or table, is, if he has no coverts 
of his own, something very 
near akin to a shooting pro- 
fessional. Not having it in 
my power then “to return 
the good offices of those who 
had been gracious to me,” I 
looked around for more in- 
dependency in my shooting, 
and, in the company of two 
friends in the same condition 
as myself, plunged into the 
unknown depths of a “shoot- 
ing hotel.” We tried two of 
these establishments in the 
course of the same winter, 
and fared indifferently badly 
at both the one and the other. 
In one place, which was largely 
advertised, the cuisine and the 
general accommodation were 
quite of the best, but the 
sport, so far as we, the 
guests, were concerned, was 
almost an unknown quantity. 
That it rained heavily during 
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most days of a short stay was 
not the fault of the proprietors, 
but even when the sun elected 
to shine we might just as well 
have left our guns at home, 
so far as sport was concerned. 
The proprietor of the hotel, a 
‘gentleman with field-boots and 
superior manners, was kind 
enough to accompany the 
shooting-party in the capac- 
ity of guide, philosopher, 
friend, and, I presume that I 
may add, gamekeeper. He 
was, at anyrate, the only 
gamekeeper in evidence, though 
the advertisement had dis- 
tinctly stated that the charges 
were so much a-week, “ in- 
clusive of the services of the 
gamekeeper.” And _ hereby 
hangs a tale. For when at 
the end of our short stay the 
-bill was presented, our pay- 
master was confronted by the 
item, “Gamekeeper, 7s. 6d.” 

On his referring the lady 
book-keeper to the wording of 
the advertisement, the illogical 
fair one said with a sweet 
smile— 

“Tnclusive of gamekeeper 
means that you pay for his 
attendance,” and as the pay- 
master unfortunately had a 
sort of feeling that he did 
not like to contradict a lady, 
he submitted to the imposi- 
tion. “Sweet smile, 7s. 6d.,” 
would have been a more equit- 
able version of the item. In- 
dependently of the extra pay- 
ment, we felt very strongly 
that we might have had a 
little more shooting on our 
own account had we left the 
“ gamekeeper” at home. For, 
early in the course of a six 
hours’ tramp up hill and down 
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dale, we discovered that the 
gentleman in field-boots had 
it in his mind that he would 
do the little shooting there 
was to do, while his paying 
guests played the part of 
beaters. About ten cartridges 
were fired by the party in the 
course of the day, and the bag 
at the finish contained one 
hare, one rabbit, one pheasant, 
and one carrion crow — the 
last-named being contributed 
by myself. The hare and the 
rabbit fell to the “gamekeeper,” 
who had managed to put him- 
self in the way of firing eight 
of the ten shots, but did not 
hold his gun very straight. 
And the hen-pheasant was 
annexed late in the day by 
the junior member of our 
party, who, after doing a ter- 
rible amount of hard walking 
and rough scrambling, struck 
work, and on being invited 
to walk through a small but 
prickly - looking covert while 
the “gamekeeper” stood at 
the end, suggested that it was 
about time for himself to stand 
outside while the other took a 
turn at walking through. After 
a brief argument he carried his 
point, and his strategy re- 
ceived a due reward when he 
shot the only pheasant seen 
on the day. 

‘It’s a hen bird!” exclaimed 
the “ gamekeeper” as _ he 
emerged from the covert, look- 
ing after his battle with the 
thorns rather less superior than 
usual. 

‘‘T never said it wasn’t,” re- 
plied the successful sportsman, 
in nowise abashed. 

“IT should have thought that 
any sportsman would have 
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known better than to kill a 
hen pheasant in January.” 

“What you may have thought 
does not interest me a bit,” re- 
torted the guilty one. “But I 
don’t mind telling you that J 
thought it was about time that 
one of us let off his gun. You 
don’t suppose we have travelled 
two hundred miles to see you 
shoot—badly.” 

As the bag was the property 
of the hotel, our one full day’s 
shooting may be summed up as 
follows: The “gamekeeper”’ did 
rather more than the lion’s share 
of the shooting, kept the game, 
and was paid for the day’s sport ; 
we practically acted as unpaid 
beaters, and were made heart- 
ily welcome to my carrion- 
crow. From a sporting point 
of view, then, I feel that I 
cannot recommend this estab- 
lishment—though, in the mat- 
ter of creature comforts, the 
bond fide traveller in search 
of a harbour of refuge on a 
wet day might go farther and 
fare worse. 

Go farther and fare worse! 
Yes, indeed; in our next visit 
to a shooting hotel our party 
of four did both one and the 
other. So far as sport was 
concerned, we may be said to 
have gained several steps up 
theladder. But the accommoda- 
tion and commissariat arrange- 
ments were much on a par 
with our landlord’s manners, 
which were rough even to bar- 
barism. Among other things, 
he had the same objectionable 
habit as that which character- 
ised Martin Chuzzlewit’s vis- 
itor, Hannibal Chollop; but 
whether, like the free-and-easy 
American gentleman, he could 
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“cale’late his distance to an 
inch,” or whether he required 
a two-foot or a ten-foot circle 
for his operations, are matters 
into which we were not over- 
curious to inquire. His even- 
ing appearance in our room, 
with a view to sketching out 
the plan of campaign for the 
following day, was a signal 
for the immediate withdrawal 
of our four chairs into as 
many corners of the room, 
by way of giving him a clear 
line of fire to the grate. Like 
the independent American, he 
elected to keep on his hat— 
an ultra-greasy wideawake— 
and to smoke a black and 
evil-smelling pipe while he dis- 
coursed to us. In only one 
point did he fall short of 
“taking every possible liberty 
with liberty ”—for we did not 
consider it incumbent upon 
ourselves to teach our land- 
lord manners,—he preferred to 
stand while he was talking, 
and, lest he should be tempted 
to prolong the interview, we 
were careful never to suggest 
that he should take a chair. 
The one thing that partially 
redeemed these unsavoury sur- 
roundings was the circum- 
stance that we managed to 
get rid of a fair amount of 
cartridges in the course of our 
walks abroad, and the so-called 
gamekeeper who attended our 
wanderings was so far an im- 
provement upon the gentleman 
in field-boots that he carried 
our cartridges instead of his 
own gun. It could not, how- 
ever, be urged in his favour 
that he took a lively interest in 
our sport; and if he had any 
ideas on the subject of likely 
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harbourage for game, he kept 
them entirely to himself. In- 
quiries made by the inquisitive 
member of our party elicited 
the information that “our 
William” had poetical aspira- 
tions, and the melancholy 
which “marked him for her 
own” induced the conclusion 
that his thoughts, as he 
sauntered along, were occupied 
in the composition of either a 
funeral ode or a suitable in- 
scription for his own head- 
stone. We furthermore dis- 
covered at an early stage of 
our acquaintanceship that by 
reason of his mental abstraction 
the only way by which we 
could make sure of not losing 
him lay in placing him in the 
middle of the party, and after 
the first day’s experience we 
ceased to pay any attention to 
him when at intervals, awak- 
ing from a reverie, he stood 


still, and pointing heavenwards 
with his finger, ejaculated, 


“Doock!” “Wild duck in 
abundance” had figured in 
the advertisements of our hotel, 
and I fancy that the landlord 
had impressed upon William’s 
mind the vital necessity of 
never omitting to draw visitors’ 
attention to the fact that such 
creatures were fully to the fore. 
Unfortunately for us, the 
**Doock” pointed out by the 
poet were always in the dim 
distance, though it is fair to 
add that a party of sportsmen 
more adventurous, more ex- 
perienced, and perhaps better 
chaperoned than ourselves, se- 
cured a fair number by moon- 
light flighting. If it is part 
and parcel of the shooting- 
hotel’s gamekeeper to provide 
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or assist in providing sport for 
his temporary employers, I am 
afraid that I must write down 
“our William” as a singularly 
inefficient specimen. Nor, al- 
though our inquisitive member, 
not a particularly keen sports- 
man, assured me to the con- 
trary, was his companionship 
in any way exhilarating. Still, 
regarded in the light of a beast 
of burden, he had his good 
points, being perfectly in- 
different how many cartridge- 
bags and how many head of 
game he carried, provided 
always that the pace of walk- 
ing was not made too warm 
for him, that he was kept well 
supplied with tobacco and 
matches, and was allowed 
ample time for eating and 
digesting his midday meal. 

It had been agreed at the 
outset of our campaign that 
game proper—z.e., pheasants, 
partridges, hares, and rabbits 
—should be handed over to the 
landlord, while extraneous 
creatures in the way of snipe, 
woodcock, plovers, and wild 
fowl should be at our disposal. 
This arrangement, which was 
fair enough on the surface, 
worked very well for the first 
few days, and neither party to 
the contract had much ground 
for dissatisfaction. But a 
wholly unexpected contretemps, 
resulting—such at least is the 
most charitable interpretation 
—from William’s apathy, 
coupled with a little sub- 
sequent inadvertence on our 
own part, completely turned 
the scale in the landlord’s 
favour, when he reaped a 
golden harvest at the expense 
of two of our party. 
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We had started one frosty 
morning on an entirely new 
beat, and were walking over 
unknown country in our usual 
order, I myself on the extreme 
left, William mooning along in 
the centre, and Tertius, a man 
to whom that name had clung 
from the day when he had 
been enlisted as the third mem- 
ber of our original party, on 
the extreme right. The in- 
quisitive member was next to 
William on the left, and the 
inside right was our latest re- 
cruit, a shy and modest indi- 
vidual, who, although he carried 
a gun, had professedly joined 
the party with the idea of 
getting open air and exercise 
in the daytime and whist in 
the evening. The general idea 
of the day’s operations was 
that we should shoot our way 
to a remote rivulet where there 
was reported to be wild duck. 
Very barren of game, however, 
was the dreary waste through 
which we two left-hand guns 
found ourselves condemned to 
trudge, and visions of a blank 
day were occupying my mind, 
when — joyful surprise! — I 
heard from the far right first a 
single and then a double shot 
and then prolonged individual 
firing. The cause of the fusil- 
ade was from my position a 
matter of pure conjecture. I 
could see William, some three 
or four hundred yards to my 
right, strolling along more suo 
on the near side of a high 
hedge; but being in the same 
condition as Mr Weller, who 
explained that he had a pair 
of eyes indeed, but not “a pair 
o’ patent double million mag- 
nifyin’ gas microscopes of hex- 
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tra power,” and consequently 
unable to see what the guns 
on the far side of the hedge 
were blazing at, I could only 
guess that they had come 
across @ snipe-bog and envy 
them their good fortune. That 
William did not seem to be 
taking the slightest interest in 
their performances, that even 
when the firing ceased and a 
prolonged halt ensued he stood 
with his back to the hedge 
and his shoulders hunched up 
smoking stolidly, that it never 
seemed to occur to him to 
scramble through the hedge 
and assist in the problem- 
atical search for dead birds,— 
all this was merely typical of 
our William. I know no more 
unsatisfactory occupation for 
a frosty morning than that of 
standing still in a cutting wind 
and waiting till a distant gun 
has retrieved or is essaying to 
retrieve a dead bird. A sports- 
man under these conditions is 
even more to be pitied than 
the rash mortal who accom- 
panies his wife on a shopping 
expedition, and is expected to 
stand shivering in the street 
while the lady haggles over 
the price of lingerie or dis- 
cusses the latest symptoms of 
the shopwoman’s baby. But 
her companion, if he be a wise 
man, will have donned a great- 
coat, while the sportsman is 
more or less lightly clad. Ac- 
cordingly, at the expiration of 
full ten minutes I lent a 
willing ear to a suggestion 
made by my fellow - sufferer, 
the air-and-exercise man, that 
we should move on, and steer- 
ing in an oblique direction in- 
tercept the rest of the party 
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at the far end of the hedge- 
row. There we were presently 
joined by the trio, who were 
all now walking on our side of 
the hedge, Tertius loudly ex- 
postulating with William, that 
individual looking more like a 
martyr than usual, and the 
inquisitive one apparently lack- 
ing some of his characteristic 
urbanity. 
“You seem to have had 
pretty good sport,” I remarked. 
‘Yes, good sport, thank you, 
and a good row too,” snapped 
Tertius. “That double - dis- 
tilled idiot ”’—indicating Wil- 
liam — “let us go poaching 
beyond our boundary, and 
we've mopped up pretty well 
a whole covey of somebody’s 
tame birds, and got caught in 
the act by the gamekeeper !” 
It may be remembered that 
Mr Pickwick, most charitable 
of mankind, on one occasion 
eyed a horse “with looks ex- 
pressive of hatred and revenge, 
and more than once calculated 
the probable amount of the 
expense he would incur by 
cutting its throat.” So, too, 
the normally placid Tertius 
was now eyeing the guilty 
William with any feeling 
rather than that of affection 
in his mind, when the last- 
named individual, pointing 
with his finger, slowly ejac- 
ulated “Doock!” and surely 
enough there were three of 
those birds high in the air, 
well within half a mile of us. 
“D n the duck!” rasped 
out the inquisitive one in a 
tone which showed that the 
iron had entered into his soul 
also. Fortunately or unfor- 
tunately, this anticlimax fol- 
lowed William’s climax with 
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such startling rapidity that 
our air -and-exercise member 
went off into a wild shout of 
laughter, which proving to be 
contagious sensibly relieved the 
situation. When the party 
had returned to their sober 
senses Tertius proceeded to un- 
fold his dolorous tale. It ap- 
peared that William, astute 
enough to keep his own preci- 
ous carcase on the right side 
of the hedge, had either of 
inadvertence or design allowed 
our friends on the right to 
wander into a neighbouring 
squire’s turnip-field, wherein 
was lying a covey of part- 
ridges which the keeper had 
carefully reared and preserved 
as breeding-stock for the fut- 
ure. As the poor tame things 
lay like so many stones, and 
got up either singly or in 
pairs, no less than fifteen out 
of eighteen had fallen to our 
guns, who innocently supposed 
that fickle fortune had been 
unusually kind to them. The 
slaughter over, there followed 
the small matter of retrieving 
the game; and as repeated 
shouts and entreaties had 
about as much effect upon 
William as the cuttings with 
knives and lancets upon Baal 
on Mount Carmel, the two 
sportsmen buckled to the task 
themselves. Gathering dead 
birds in rime-covered turnips 
even with a dog is a difficult 
task, without a dog wellnigh 
hopeless. With exceeding 
great joy, then, the searchers 
hailed the appearance on the 
scene of action of a man with 
a retriever, and in all confid- 
ence they invoked his assist- 
ance. With the help of these 
new allies the game was duly 
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retrieved, and Tertius was al- 
ready fumbling in his pocket 
for the wherewithal to reward 
the Deus ex machind, when— 

“There!” exclaimed the 
man, laying out the last 
bird, “and now [I'll trouble 
you for your names and ad- 
dresses, or you shall come 
along with me. Who are you, 
I’d like to know, to come and 
shoot my partridges?” 

‘Your partridges?” Tableau! 

The rest of the interview may 
be left to the imagination. The 
finale was that the keeper took 
their cards and seemed so far 
to accept their explanation and 
apologies as to promise to pass 
them on with the cards to his 
master’s agent. An offer of 


the dead birds he most stead- 
ily and to my thinking most 
unaccountably declined, declar- 
ing that they were valueless 


to him when dead, though 
alive they had been worth 
their weight in gold. Whether 
it was that he subsequently 
repented of the refusal, or that 
brooding over what was un- 
doubtedly a very serious loss 
brought him to a wholly un- 
charitable frame of mind, I 
cannot pretend to decide. But 
according to the agent, who 
on the strength of his rep- 
resentations instantly applied 
for summonses against the of- 
fenders, he depicted Tertius 
and the inquisitive one as 
ill- conditioned and _ insolent 
poachers who had carried off 
the dead game wi et armis. 
The agent, however, when in- 
terviewed, proved more amen- 
able to reason, and finding 
that he had to do with two 
courteous gentlemen who had 
erred in all innocence, con- 
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sented to withdraw the sum- 
monses on the understanding 
that a modest contribution was 
given to the local poor - box. 
Curiously enough, on the one 
hand, the stipulated sum was 
considerably less than the 
market-value of the dead 
partridges. On the other 
hand, in our annoyance over 
the incident, we temporarily 
lost sight of the fact that 
the fifteen birds, which our 
landlord annexed as a mat- 
ter of course, most certainly 
did not belong to him, but 
ought to have gone to the 
agent. 

I will add that up to a cer- 
tain point one and all of our 
party were certainly in sym- 
pathy with the gamekeeper’s 
feelings. True, he put himself 
out of court by wantonly per- 
verting the true facts of the 
case ; but a good deal of allow- 
ance must be made for a man 
who by dint of good watching 
had kept a covey of partridges 
intact up to the middle of 
January, when their harbourage 
lay in such close proximity to 
a kill-everything-you-see sort of 
shooting. It must have been 
gall and wormwood to the 
man’s feelings to see his 
treasured breeding-stock prac- 
tically wiped out. Nor again 
had we any reason for doubting 
the agent’s version of the state 
of affairs, when he told us that 
our landlord had earned an 
evil reputation as a notorious 
grabber of odd lots of shooting 
which either intersected or 
marched side by side with 
various proprietors’ preserves. 
Though it was impolitic to say 
so at the time, I thought then 
and still think that even in our 
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particular instance the agent 
erred on the side of leniency. 
A less courteous but perhaps 
wiser man would have laid 
down for himself a hard-and- 
fast rule of prosecuting with the 
utmost rigour of the law every 
single instance of conscious or 
unconscious poaching. For the 
sooner that a shooting-hotel 
run under these conditions is 
brought into thoroughly bad 
odour with the general public, 
the better for all parties except 
the hotel proprietor. Rough 
shooting in a wild district is an 
intelligible and attractive form 
of sport ; yet the destruction of 
a neighbour’s hand-reared birds 
in the course of their passage 
from one covert to another may 
be legal, but most certainly is 
neither equitable nor sportsman- 
like. Wholesale prosecution, 
though now and again liable 
to bear hardly upon individuals, 
seems to me, as the law stands 
now, to be the only method of 
preventingan irremediable form 
of iniquity. 

I regret to record that our 
air-and-exercise member, in the 
brief interval between the ser- 
vice of the summons and the 
interview with the agent, did 
not adopt an entirely sym- 
pathetic attitude towards the 
two companions in adversity. 
Not being himself exactly par- 
ticeps criminis, and having 
therefore a conscience void of 
offence, he met all attempts to 
discuss future plans—for we 
had promptly determined to 
save our reputation by chang- 
ing quarters — with sinister 
suggestions of the uncertainties 
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of English law as administered 
by local magistrates. 

“We can’t quite depend, 
George, on having our whist 
if these other fellows get, as 
they seem to have a very good 
chance of getting, a fortnight 
with ‘hard.’ What rot these 
game laws are, and what a 
blethering idiot is William,— 
if it was William’s fault, I 
mean.” 

And then he would amuse 
himself by speculating on the 
probable appearance of Tertius, 
who was bearded like a pard, 
when he “came out” close- 
cropped and clean-shaven. 

“Anyway, if they don’t 
shave you, old chap, they’ll 
crop it a bit, for fear that 
the ends might get hitched up 
in the ‘mill.’ Merciful men 
are merciful to their beasts, 
and draw the line at either 
muzzling the ox that treadeth 
out the corn or pulling off the 
beard of a fellow who is doing 
time on the mill.” 

He affected to be rather 
scandalised than otherwise 
when, thanks to the agent’s 
courtesy, the plea of ignorance 
secured the withdrawal of the 
summonses, and he talked a lot 
about William’s injured inno- 
cence, the agent’s willingness 
to compound a felony, and the 
undeserved good-luck of the 
poachers. “But, after all,” 
as Tertius sagely remarked, 
‘““what could be expected of a 
man who was caught napping 
without any cartridges in his 
gun at the moment when a 
large flock of golden plover 
flew whistling over his head!” 


(To be continued.) 
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TO A FAT PIG. 


WHEN I peruse that tranquil countenance, 
When I behold you lying in the deep, 
Calm torpor of your customary trance, 
And smiling in your sleep ; 


When I compare the lives that men endure, 
The hard hours treading on each others’ heels, 
With yours, an easy, drowsy sinecure, 
Unbroken, save for meals; 


Stirred to the limits of mine injured pride 
By your outrageous otiwm cum dig., 
O Hog, if I could only reach you, “I’d 
Larn ye to be a” pig! 


O Hog, O fat, insufferable Hog, 


The very barn-door hen must ply a leg 
Or go unvictualled; even the household dog 
Has to sit up and beg. 


Judged by your smug complacency, you seem 
To think yourself a strangely favoured beast, 
But is there not a shadow on the dream, 
A spectre at the feast? 


You never move. For your voracious need 
Mysterious broths are brought you from afar; 
Strange messes coax you if you’re off your feed 
(Not that you ever are!) ; 


The great trough yawns beneath your very snout ; 
You eat, you sleep, upon the selfsame spot ; 
People object to see you move about, 
They’d rather you did not, 
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O Hog, so unsuspecting and so fat, 
Do you suppose that these attentions spring 
From Man’s great kindness? If you swallow that, 
You'd swallow anything. 


Oft have I noticed, hovering round the sty 
Where you, unknowing, snore in Morpheus’ arms, 
A gross, red man, who, with an owner's eye, 
Approves your bulging charms. 


Darkly he prods you with his oaken staff 
Like this—I’m sorry—and remains awhile 
Gloating ; and laughs a grim, carnivorous laugh, 
While you sleep on, and smile. 


O Hog, so fat, so green, did you awake 
To the ferocious menace of those eyes, 
You would sleep less, methinks, but you would take 
A deal more exercise. 
J. K. 








The Situation in Macedonia. 


THE SITUATION 


BY ONE LONG RESIDENT IN 


THE troubles in Macedonia 
have dragged on so long that 
the general public in England 
has almost lost sight of the 
main issues which gave rise to 
them, and only vaguely appre- 
ciates the internal causes which 
have rendered a solution so diffi- 
cult and soslow. The agitation 
was first planned in Bulgaria. 
Its avowed object was to force 
the European Powers to inter- 
vene in favour of the Christians 
in Macedonia, in the hope that 
such an intervention would 
lead to the annexation of 
Macedonia to Bulgaria, just as 
Eastern Roumelia had already 
been annexed in 1886. To this 
end, armed bands were formed 
in Bulgaria, who crossed the 
frontier to induce the peasants 
in Macedonia to rise in revolt. 
Arms and ammunition had 
been ingeniously procured by 
the capture of an American 
lady - missionary and the en- 
cashment of a ransom of 
£12,000 for her release. The 
Christian peasants who sym- 
pathised with Bulgaria wel- 
comed the insurgent bands, 
but took little part in the 
fighting which the invasion 
provoked. They were, how- 
ever, sufficiently terrorised to 
be led, in some cases willingly, 
in others forcibly, to contribute 
to the treasury of the Bulgarian 
insurgents. Bravely the Bul- 
garian bands, in scattered 
groups of a few hundreds each, 
fought the Turkish soldiers, 
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but their courageous efforts 
were in vain against the, far 
more numerous and better ap- 
pointed Turkish battalions. 
There was about equal slaughter 
on both sides, but while the 
loss of a few hundreds scarcely 
affected the strength of the 
Turks, it seriously crippled the 
small bands of the insurgents. 
The struggle was hopelessly 
unequal. The peasants, al- 
though they took small part 
in the fighting, found their 
position seriously compromised 
with their rulers, and fied in 
crowds from their homes, 
crossing the frontier into Bul- 
garia for safety. Their lot was 
a hard one. The excitement 
caused in Bulgaria by the 
influx of these homeless and 
helpless refugees was great, and 
for a time there was a danger 
that the little Principality 
would have forced upon it a 
war with Turkey, which might 
have imperilled its own exist- 
ence. Wiser counsels, however, 
prevailed, and when the Euro- 
pean Powers decided to inter- 
vene diplomatically to improve 
the lot of the Macedonian 
Christians, the 
Government 


Bulgarian 
judiciously left 
the complicated situation in 


the hands of the Powers. Such 
is the position to-day. A few 
bands of Bulgarian insurgents 
still exist, and from time to 
time continue to make raids 
into Macedonia, but the Govern- 
ment of the Principality, as a 
2B 
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Government, does not encour- 
age them, and there is no longer 
any danger of an armed conflict 
between Bulgaria and Turkey. 

Meantime, it has gradually 
become evident that the an- 
nexation of Macedonia to 
Bulgaria is at present un- 
attainable, for the simple 
reason that the Christian 
population of Macedonia is 
divided in its sympathies, and 
that an influential portion is 
as fiercely inimical to the Bul- 
garians as either party is to 
the Turks. Hence we find 
Greek insurgent bands fighting 
on Macedonian soil, and even 
Macedonian villagers with 
Greek sympathies attacking 
those with Bulgarian sym- 
pathies, and vice versa. The 
conviction is thus brought 
home to even the most ardent 
supporters of the Bulgarian 
cause that, at present, all that 
can be done is to improve the 
lot of the Macedonian Christ- 
ians as subjects of Turkey. 
That is the task which con- 
fronts, and is being attempted 
by, the six European Powers 
who signed the Treaty of Berlin 
in 1878. 

The publication of a volume 
entitled ‘The Balkan Question,’ 
edited by Luigi Villari(Murray), 
comes very apropos at the pres- 
ent time. It forms a useful 
compendium, by various com- 
petent writers—first, of all 
that concerns the emancipation 
of the Christian races which 
had the misfortune to fall a 
prey to the retrograde Moham- 
medan autocracy, and, second, 
of the actual position of what 
has got to be called the 
Macedonian question. 


Mr Bryce’s Views. 


[ Sept. 


The space at our disposal 
does not permit of referring to 
all the ten chapters, each by 
a separate writer, which form 
the volume referred to, but we 
shall endeavour to cull, from 
the most important amongst 
them, the points of interest 
which are brought out. 

The first and introductory 
chapter is by Mr James Bryce, 
M.P. He treats chiefly of the 
decay of the Turkish Empire, 
and describes the extinction 
of Ottoman rule as “plainly 
inevitable,” but, he adds, 
‘it may be delayed for some 
decades, conceivably even till 
near the end of the present 
century.” In this the major- 
ity of Englishmen will say, 
tl préche aux convertis, The 
inlet of light must _neces- 
sarily dispel darkness. The 
schoolmaster is the vanquisher 
of autocracies. What will not 
mend must end. In answering 
the postulate which Mr Bryce 
puts, “What ought the solu- 
tion to be?” he indicates two 
possible solutions of the Eastern 
problems. One is the absorp- 
tion of the existing nationalities 
into the great dominions and 
great nations which border 
upon Turkey. The other is 
the growth of these nationali- 
ties, or some of them, into 
nations and states. The first 
seems to Mr Bryce the easiest, 
but of the second he remarks— 


“One may venture to say that 
humanity has more to expect from 
the development of new civilised 
nations out of ancient yet still 
vigorous races than from the sub- 
mersion of these races under a flood 
of Russianising or Germanising influ- 
ences, emanating from any one of the 
three great empires.” 
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This is undoubtedly true. 
The easiest road is not always 
the best. The goal to be 
reached is the highest develop- 
ment of national vitality, and 
that cannot be attained by the 
easy pathway leading to ab- 
sorption into a foreign Power. 
Better far for a race which has 
faith in its destiny to struggle 
on a little longer to secure the 
national freedom which it longs 
for, than to bow slavishly its 
neck to another foreign yoke. 

The chapter contributed by 
Mr Bourchier (‘The Times’ 
correspondent) is a lucid and 
interesting exposé of the various 
steps by which Greece, Rou- 
mania, Servia, and Bulgaria ob- 
tained their independence. In 
his remarks upon the setting 
aside of the Treaty of San 
Stefano, while admitting that 
there can be no doubt Russia 
had in view, by that treaty, the 
making of Bulgaria a Russian 
dependency, Mr Bourchier ex- 
presses the opinion that the 
Bulgarians, “by their dogged 
tenacity of character,” would 
have speedily emancipated 
themselves from Russian in- 
fluence. We regret that we 
cannot share his views on this 
subject. Ask a Pole or a Finn 
what have been their experi- 
ences. The fact is that the 
throwing off the dominion of 
a great military Power by a 
small Power is a_ wellnigh 
hopeless task. We congrat- 
ulate the Bulgarians that their 
dogged tenacity of character 
was not put to so severe an 
ordeal. Happily, by the re- 
markable political foresight of 
Lord Beaconsfield the independ- 
ence of Bulgaria became the 
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act of the Concert of Europe, 
and not the gift of Russia 
alone. ' 

After describing the irrecon- 
cilable antagonism between the 
Bulgarian and Greek Christians 
in Macedonia, Mr Bourchier 
summarizes the prospects as 
follows :— 


‘** Unhappily the Balkan States are 
not yet ripe for an amicable arrange- 
ment, and their discords seem likely 
as heretofore to offer a new lease of 
life to Turkey, and to serve the selfish 
purposes of their great neighbours.” 


The fifth chapter, by Mr Luigi 
Villari, is a very valuable con- 
tribution to the Macedonian 
question. In the first sentence 


of that chapter we read— 


“Had the population of Macedonia 
been homogeneous, the problem would 
have been settled long ago, but the 
mixture of races has ever been a 
marked characteristic of the Balkan 
peninsula, and of no part of it more 
so than of Macedonia.” 


And further on— 


“This confusion of tongues and 
creeds makes the problem of Ma- 
cedonian reform or autonomy more 
difficult than it was in the case of 
Greece, Crete, Bulgaria, or Servia.” 


The various races which form 
the population of Macedonia 
are succinctly described. Mr 
Villari estimates it as 700,000 
Mohammedans, and 1,300,000 
to 1,500,000 Christians. The 
Christians he divides into 
four communities — Greeks, 
Bulgarians, Serbs, and Ru- 
mans or Kutzo-Vlachs. To the 
Greek community he attributes 
300,000 souls, and to the Kutzo- 
Viachs 100,000 souls. No 
figures are given for the Serb 
and Bulgarian communities, 
but it is implied that to- 
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gether they represent about 
900,000 souls. Thus the Bul- 
garian element is only a little 
more numerous than the Mo- 
hammedan. 

Some remarks of Mr Villari 
upon the ambitions of the Bul- 
garians in Macedonia deserve 
special notice. He writes— 


“ But of late years another tendency 
has begun to manifest itself, especi- 
ally in Macedonia, in favour not of a 
union of that country with the Prin- 
cipality, but of its formation into an 
autonomous province. . . . In Ma- 
cedonia the Bulgarian or Bulgaro- 
Macedonian element is not the only 
one, and incorporation with the Prin- 
cipality would arouse bitter jealousies 
on the part of all the other Balkan 
States. . Their [the Bulgarian] 
aspirations now may be described as 
nothing more drastic than the execu- 
tion of the provisions concerning 
Macedonia set forth in Article 23 of 
the Berlin Treaty. All that they ask 
of Europe is, that they may live in 
peace.” 


The seventh chapter, by Mr 
Frederick Moore, gives interest- 
ing details of the working of the 
external and internal revolu- 
tionary organisations—in other 
words, of the Bulgarian in- 
surgent bands; of the capture 


of Miss Stone, planned by 
Sarafoff to raise money for the 
purchase of rifles; of the murder 
of Professor Mihaileanu in 
Bucharest; of the Salonika out- 
rages and of the Krushevo in- 
cident, which last is too mildly 
described as “a grand plunder, 
not a massacre.” This chapter 
is most instructive, and shows 
the insurgents in their true 
colours, unscrupulous and 
unprincipled, — characteristics 
which deprive them of the 
sympathy which otherwise 
their courageous but unsuccess- 


Mr Valentine Chirol’s Views. 
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ful efforts might have called 
forth. 

The eighth chapter, by Mr 
Valentine Chirol, is the ablest 
in the volume, and, in many 
respects, the most important. 
It is a masterly exposé of the 
attitude of the European 
Powers towards the Christian 
races subjugated by Turkey, 
from the time of Catherine II. 
of Russia down to the present 
day. During that long period 
of 138 years the policy of 
Russia towards these Christian 
races has never varied, and is 
aptly described by Mr Chirol 
in these terms :— 


“The underlying Russian concep- 
tion of policy in the Near East was 
that all intervention in favour of the 
Christian subjects of the Porte should 
be carried out by Russia alone,— 
ostensibly because they were mem- 
bers of the same faith as the Rus- 
sians, and that it was easier for one 
Power to bring energetic pressure to 
bear on the Sultan; in reality, be- 
cause Russia wished to have a free 
hand for the extension both of her 
political ascendancy and of her terri- 
torial boundaries. Though not speci- 
fically defined, Russia’s claim to the 
right of interference between the 
Sultan and his Christian subjects was 
tacitly recognised by the Turks. 
England, however, never admitted it, 
and it was in order more effectually 
to resist it that she first sought to 
organise what has come to be known 
as the Concert of Europe, on the 
basis of the necessity for a collective 
intervention of all the Powers.” 


It is interesting and instruct- 
ive to notice from Mr Chirol’s 
paper that, although Russia 
first laboured in behalf of 
Greece, Roumania, Bulgaria, 
and Eastern Roumelia, these 
countries ultimately received 
their deliverance from Turkish 
domination by a collective act 
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of the Concert of Europe, thus 
freeing them from a predom- 
inating influence on the part 
of Russia. We are told how 
Russia alone, as early as 
1767-74, induced the Greek 
population of the Morea to rise 
against its oppressors, but that 
it was the united squadrons of 
Russia, England, and France 
which destroyed the Turkish 
fleet at Navarino, and that the 
final protocol which regulated 
the status of the new Hellenic 
kingdom was signed in London. 
Roumania owed her first steps 
towards independence to Russia, 
but it was the Concert of 
Europe, by the Convention of 
Paris in 1858, which ratified 
her full autonomy, and, twenty 
years later, by the Treaty of 
Berlin, created her an indepen- 
dent kingdom. Alexander ITI. 
of Russia has justly been called 


the Liberator of Bulgaria, but 
it was the Concert of Europe, 
by the Treaty of Berlin, which 
gave Bulgaria the charter of its 


liberty. Russian agents and 
consuls in Eastern Roumelia 
strenuously promoted the agi- 
tation for union with the 
Principality, but it was the 
attitude of England, France, 
and Italy which induced the 
Sultan to recognise that union 
under the Prince of Bulgaria 
as Governor. Indeed, if their 
national life is to be preserved, 
it is of vital importance to the 
Christian races of Turkey that 
their freedom should be ratified 
by the Concert of Europe, and 
this is a point which must on 
no account be lost sight of in 
any scheme for the ameliora- 
tion of the Christian races in 
Macedonia. 


Sir William White’s Views. 
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Mr Chirol gives us the text 
of a letter from Sir William 
White to his friend Sir Robert 
Morier, in 1885, which clearly 
exhibits the views of that dis- 
tinguished diplomatist and 
highest authority on Near 
Eastern politics. We make no 
apology for quoting it, and 
gladly emphasise the opinion 
of Mr Chirol that it indicates 
the present and future policy 
which it will be our wisdom to 
follow in relation to the Christ- 
ian races of Turkey. Sir 
William White writes— 


“The future of European Turkey 
—to Adrianople, at any rate—must 
sooner or later belong to Christian 
races. There is no example in 
history, since the siege of Vienna two 
centuries ago, of the Turk’s having 
regained an inch of soil that he has 
once yielded to native races. Is 
Eastern Roumelia to constitute an 
exception to this rule? We have 
always been accused by Russia and 
her agents in the East of being the 
chief obstacles to the emancipation of 
Christian races in European Turkey. 
The reasons for a particular line of 
policy on our part have fortunately 
ceased to exist, and we are free to 
act impartially, and to take up gradu- 
ally, with the proper restraints, the 
lines which nol Palmerston famous 
in regard to Belgium, Italy, &c. The 
Russians have made sacrifices to 
liberate Greece, Servia, and Rou- 
mania. Montenegro alone has re- 
mained faithful and grateful. They 
are now about to lose the Bulgarians. 
These newly emancipated races want 
to breathe free air, and not through 
Russian nostrils.” 


It was the breathing of that 
free air, not through Russian 
nostrils, which was secured to 
the Bulgarians by the sub- 
stitution of the Treaty of 
Berlin for the Treaty of San 
Stefano. It will only be 
secured to the Macedonians 
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by the active, patient, collec- 
tive action of the six great 
European Powers. 

These six Powers do not 
regard the Macedonian Ques- 
tion from quite the same point 
of view. Russia and Austria, 
as contiguous Powers, have 
interests which prevent them 
alone regarding it from what 
may be called the humanitarian 
point of view. Germany, in- 
fluenced by the strong friend- 
ship of its Emperor for the 
Sultan, while not ostensibly 
opposing the amelioration of 
the lot of the Christian races 
in Macedonia, may be expected 
only half-heartedly to support 
any measures which would be 
distasteful to Abdul Hamid. 
England, France, and Italy are 
the only Powers which are in 
a position frankly, and without 
any arriére - pensée, to espouse 
the cause of the Macedonian 
Christians. It can therefore 
easily be conceived how difficult 
is the task of the diplomatists 
of the three last - mentioned 
Powers, and how much tact 
and patience will be required 
to carry with them the other 
three Powers. It was a happy 
thought of the editor of the 
volume upon the Balkan 
Question to include a chapter 
from a French and another 
from an Italian writer of 
weight. It is of no use dis- 
sembling the fact that a public 
opinion in France and Italy is 
not quite as strongly formed 
on the Macedonian Question as 
it is in England. It is gener- 
ally sympathetic, but scarcely 
yet presents that pressure 
which the Governments of 
these countries would like to 


M. Victor Bérard’s Views. 
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have behind them as an en- 
couragement to action. 

The ninth chapter is by 
Monsieur Victor Bérard, and 
deals with the attitude of 
France towards Macedonia. 
We regret that the limited 
space at our disposal does not 
permit of our quoting interest- 
ing remarks in this chapter 
upon the past action of France, 
when “at the time of the 
Armenian atrocities, to go no 
further back, the fear of a 
general European war made 
the Government of France, to- 
gether with the whole Concert 
of Europe, the accomplices of 
Abdul Hamid’s crimes”; nor 
upon the hopelessness of any 
result being obtained, if Austria 
and Russia are alone left to 
deal with Macedonian prob- 
lems. M. Bérard shows “how 
circumstances have undergone 
a complete change within the 
last six years,” and in the con- 
cluding sentences of his article 
he says— 

“There remains but one policy for 
France. The various Balkan peoples 
are not yet sufficiently developed for 
any one of them to take charge of 
Macedonia and obtain the hegemony 
of the peninsula. The maintenance 
of the Ottoman Empire in some shape 
is still a necessity, but its integrity is 
only possible by means of European 
control. Without it the continued 
existence of Turkey is not only an 
iniquity, it isa sheer impossibility. . . . 
That Macedonia can be pacified by 
means of European control, the case 
of Crete should convince us. The 
Cretan Question was, at least, as 
difficult as the Macedonian Question, 

. and yet the Cretan problem 
was solved. It was solved through 
the joint action of the three 
Liberal Powers—France, Italy, and 
England. The Macedonians 
themselves, we are told, have no faith 
in Austria and Russia, but trust only 
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in the three Liberal Powers. Let that 
trust be justified. What better proof 
of the reality of the high entente 
cordiale could there be than the 
execution of a plain duty towards 
humanity, which is also in accordance 
with the highest political interests of 
all concerned.” 


These are true and admirable 
words, and it is of vital im- 
portance that the sentiments 
they express should be univers- 
ally received in France and 
guide the action of its enlight- 
ened Government. 

The tenth chapter is a short 
exposé of the policy of Italy, 
in which it is not concealed 
that Italy is fearful of being 
shut out from the Albanian 
coast of the Adriatic Sea, and 
therefore she desires the separ- 
ation of Albania from Mace- 
donia; and that “in the 
reorganisation of Albania, 
which should remain at all 


events for the present under 
the suzerainty of the Porte, no 
other Power should be allowed 
to have exclusive influence.” 


This latter condition is in 
unison with the views of Mr 
Villari, who also insists upon 
“the separation of the purely 
Albanian districts from Mace- 
donia proper.” But the point 
is at present of no importance, 
for the action of the Powers is 
only now directed to improving 
the condition of the Macedonian 
subjects of the Sultan. 

The eleventh chapter, by Mr 
E. Hilton Young, is headed 
“A suggested Scheme of Re- 
forms.” We confess that we 
reached this second-last chapter 
of the volume with interesting 
expectations. We hoped to 
find in it suggestions of value, 
a@ scheme of practical merit 
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which might prove a fitting 
climax to several interesting 
articles which preceded it. We 
were grievously disappointed. 
The suggested scheme is so con- 
fused and impracticable that we 
felt inclined to pass it over in 
silence; but, on second thoughts, 
we think it well to expose the 
crudities which pass muster 
with a well-meaning group in 
England who pose as an Eng- 
lish Macedonian Committee. 

As far as we can understand 
a rather confused exposition of 
Mr Young’s scheme, it suggests 
that Macedonia should be hand- 
ed over to 


“the full executive control (sic) of 
foreign administrators nominated by 
the Powers. All relations with the 
Central Government would pass by 
the channel of these foreign adminis- 
trators, who would have the power of 
appointment and dismissal in their 
departments. They would also meet 
as a board of control, which should 
be commissioned to report within a 
fixed period as to the alterations re- 
quired in the law.” 


Does the writer realise that 
that means the handing over of 
the administration of Mace- 
donia to foreigners? It ignores 
the two leading factors of the 
situation—the opposition of the 
Sultan, and the divergence of 
views and interests amongst 
the Powers. Is the Sultan 
likely to agree amicably to such 
a scheme, and, if not, is it prob- 
able that the six Powers would 
decide to impose it upon his 
Imperial Majesty by force? 

Entirely oblivious of the im- 
practicability of his scheme, Mr 
Young goes on to say— 

“A settlement of this sort would, 


of course, be provisional. . . . Under 
it the peasants would settle down to 
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their occupations, and the politicians 
would await the report of the Board 
of Administrators, who would per- 
haps recommend . . . the institution 
of some general representative body 
with advisory powers. This body 
would succeed to the powers of the 
Board of Administrators whenever it 
should seem safe to withdraw the 
direct foreign control.” 


How charmingly naive! A 
“ general representative body” 
is imagined to succeed to the 
“full executive control of the 
foreign administrators.” 

But when Mr Young wrote 
he had visions of golden oppor- 
tunities. He thought that 


“at the present time the existing 
configuration of political interests and 
influences seems on the point of a 
sudden rearrangement. The event 
of war between Turkey and Bulgaria, 
some conspicuous success on the part 
of the insurgents, or atrocity on the 
part of the Turks, or the indirect 
action of political upheavals in an- 
other part of the world, may throw 
the whole Macedonian Question open 
to reconsideration from the i 
ginning, and by sweeping away the 
status quo beyond hope of recall, en- 
able com whose only object is to 
benefit the Macedonians to effect a 
final and complete solution of the 
whole question.” 


On the occurrence of any 
such events Mr Young suggests 
that a conference of the Powers 
to deal with the situation 
might be summoned, the de- 
mands of the insurgents might 
be conceded, and a European 
Commission to act as temporary 
rulers of the province might be 
created. The task of the Com- 
mission would be to “institute 
a system of Home Rule under 
a Christian Governor.” 

Mr Young has a fanciful 
suggestion in regard to the 
Bulgar districts of Adrianople. 


Mr Young’s Impracticable Scheme. 
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He would have Bulgaria to buy 
them from Turkey, but the 
purchase - money would be 
affected to the new Macedonian 
administration, and thus “ per- 
haps obviate the necessity of 
raising an international loan, as 
in the case of Crete.” In other 
words, Turkey is expected to 
sell a property and magnanim- 
ously to hand over the purchase- 
money to set agoing the Euro- 
pean machinery in Macedonia. 
This savours a good deal of the 
ingenuity of Sarafoff, who 
captured an American lady and 
employed her ransom to buy 
rifles for the Bulgarian insur- 
gents. We regret that the 
editor of ‘The Balkan Ques- 
tion’ should have admitted 
such confused and impractic- 
able ideas into a volume in 
which there are several able 
and instructive articles. 

Our object in the preceding 
pages has been to show the 
complex nature of the Mace- 
donian Question, and to explain 
the difficulties which beset its 
solution. It has emerged from 
its first stage, which was the 
courageous but unsuccessful 
effort of the Bulgarian bands, 
and it is now in its second and 
more hopeful stage, that of the 
action of the International 
Powers—the steam-roller which 
moves slowly but crushes surely. 
Of the ultimate success of that 
international action we need 
have no doubt. The examples 
of Greece, Roumania, Servia, 
Bulgaria, and Crete are there 
to prepare us for a long, 
arduous, persevering struggle 
for the improvement of the lot 
of the Christian races in Mace- 
donia, but they are there also 
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to encourage us to “let patience 
have her perfect work.” 

The essential point is to be 
assured that the Powers are 
working on sound lines. It 
was unfortunate that two years 
ago the Powers agreed to dele- 
gate their action to Austria 
and Russia, but we do not 
doubt that in the archives of 
our Foreign Office there exists 
abundant proof that this could 
not then be avoided. Thanks 
to the firmness of Lord Lans- 
downe, England added a rider 
to that mandate, which made 
it neither permanent nor un- 
alterable. The limited success 


of the Miirzsteg programme has 
shown that Austria and Russia 
alone are unable to achieve the 
objects desired in Macedonia, 
and the Powers have collect- 
ively decided upon measures 
which bring into action, not 


only Austria and Russia, but 
the other four Powers as well. 
These measures have been re- 
fused by the Sultan, but Lord 
Lansdowne in the House of 
Lords, on the 18th of July, dis- 
tinctly assured the country 
that the British Government 
had no idea of acquiescing in 
that refusal, and he added, “I 
do not believe any of the 
Powers concerned, any more 
than ourselves, have the slight- 
est idea of receding from the 
very moderate and reasonable 
demands which they have put 
forward.” We rejoice in that 
assurance, more particularly 
as it indicates emphatically 
that the six Powers are work- 
ing in harmony. 

Let it not be imagined that 
since the Powers, two years 
ago, began collectively to 
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labour in the Macedonian cause, 
nothing has been accomplished. 
Spontaneously, the Sultan in 
1902 appointed an Inspector- 
General of Roumelia, who was 
made the superior of the three 
“Valis ” of Macedonia. This 
nomination has the effect of 
constituting one superior func- 
tionary upon whom the Powers 
could bring pressure, and so far 
it has been beneficial, for, al- 
though not sufficiently inde- 
pendent of Yildiz, Hussein 
Hilmi Pasha has shown a 
laudable degree of impartiality. 
The Mirzsteg programme at- 
tached to this Inspector-General 
two Assessors, one a Russian 
and the other an Austrian. 
They are simply advisers, with 
no executive powers, and are 
charged to report to their re- 
spective Embassies. It would 
have been better if one of 
the assessors had represented 
Austria and Russia, and the 
other England, France, Ger- 
many, and Italy. The Miirz- 
steg programme also attached 
foreign officers to the Gend- 
armerie of Macedonia. These 
officers were chosen from all 
the six Powers, and separate 
districts were allotted to each 
group. It was soon found 
expedient to increase their 
number, and this was done 
notwithstanding the reluctance 
of the Sublime Porte. There 
was thus established a foreign 
control over the general ad- 
ministration of the province, 
and over the executive con- 
nected with public security. 
Little has been heard of the 
labours of the assessors, but 
their presence cannot have 
failed to be productive of good, 
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More evident have been the 
beneficial results of the control 
of the foreign officers attached 
to the Gendarmerie. They had 
naturally to begin by gaining 
a knowledge of the country and 
of their work, and it is highly 
satisfactory that already the 
population, Christian and Mus- 
sulman, are acquiring confi- 
dence in them. Their value 
will increase steadily. Lord 
Lansdowne informed the House 
of Lords that 


“in the British district the Gend- 
armerie, and particularly the British 
officers in charge of them, have learnt 
how to secure the full confidence of 
the villagers ; and outside our district, 
General de Giorgis and the interna- 
tional officers associated with them 
have been able to bring into operation 
a new scheme of distribution, under 
which the country will be properly 
mapped out into districts, and posts 
attached to each district.” 


A correspondent of ‘The Times,’ 
writing from Serres on the 28th 
of May, says, “Owing to the 
augmentation of the number of 
foreign officers, there is now 
one French officer to each caza 
in this district, and their pres- 
ence proves distinctly beneficial 
to the district.” Sir Nicolas 
O’Conor, who has the best 
means of judging, and has 
laboured most strenuously in the 
cause of Macedonian reforms, 
reported to Lord Lansdowne in 
July last that, “owing to the 
reforms, even so far as they 
have gone, there is a distinct 
improvement in the general 
situation.” The Vice-Consul 
at Uskup, writing on July 4, 
states that “during the month 
of June the Bulgarians con- 
tinued to keep quiet, and no 
news of any encounters between 
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troops and Bulgarian bands 
had been received since the end 
of the month of May.” Al- 
together, considering that it is 
little more than a year that the 
agents of the International 
Powers have been actively en- 
gaged in their various districts, 
the results obtained are dis- 
tinctly appreciable, and there 
is at least promise of gradually 
increased progress towards 
tranquillity. It must not be 
thought that the Macedonian 
Christian peasantry are inclined 
to lawlessness: on the contrary, 
when not incited by Bulgarian 
or Greek bands, they are docile 
and easily governed. All Mo- 
hammedan populations when 
living in a minority, as in Crete 
and Cyprus,are not aggressively 
fanatical, and in Macedonia 
they will very soon begin to 
realise that they have as much 
to gain as the Christians from 
the cessation of governmental 
abuses. 

The enlarged measures of 
control, chiefly financial, which 
the Powers have submitted to 
the Porte for approval, Lord 
Lansdowne thus described to 
the House of Lords :— 

“The Powers are each to nominate 
a financial delegate to watch over the 
execution of the financial reforms 
and the application of the scheme, 
and to ensure its observation. These 
delegates will act in concert with 
the Inspector-General and the civil 
agents whose duties have been de- 
fined in the Miirzsteg programme. 
The Commission thus formed will be 
given all the powers necessary for 
the accomplishment of their task, 
more especially for the supervision of 
the regular collection of the taxes, 
including the tithe. The Budgets 
must be submitted to the Commis- 
sion before being finally adopted. 
The Commission will have the right 
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to modify any proposals dealing with 
the receipt or expenditure which may 
not be in conformity with the laws 
or with the economical and financial 
wants of the country. With a view 
to facilitating their mission the Com- 
mission will have the right of nomin- 
ating in each vilayet an inspector 
to superintend the agents employed 
in the various duties connected with 
the collection of the taxes.” 


Every impartial mind will 
admit that Lord Lansdowne 
was justified in describing 
these further measures which 
await the acceptance of the 
Porte, as “a very long step in 
securing not only a more effect- 
ual control over the finances of 
Macedonia, but a control of an 
international character.” Their 
acceptance by the Sultan may 
require protracted and persist- 
ent negotiation, but there is 
nothing in them which is dero- 
gatory to the dignity of the 
sovereign Power, and which 
is not as beneficial to the Mo- 
hammedan as to the Christian 
subjects of his Imperial Ma- 
jesty. Meanwhile it is satis- 
factory that the Sublime Porte 
has, of its own initiative, made 
arrangements with the Im- 
perial Ottoman Bank for the 
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regular payment of all salaries 
of functionaries in Macedonia, 
and we are informed that this 
is actually being done. 

In conclusion, we feel justi- 
fied in saying that the action 
of the Powers is being exer- 
cised upon sound lines, and 
that a certain amount of suc- 
cess has already attended their 
efforts. They, and all the 
friends of Macedonia, must be 
prepared to labour patiently 
and persistently on the lines 
laid down. “ Hands off” must 
be strictly enforced upon both 
Bulgarian and Greek bands, 
and if this is done, with secur- 
ity for life and property, with 
regularity of pay to the func- 
tionaries of the Government, 
and with honest dealing to- 
wards the taxpayers, Mace- 
donia may be expected gradu- 
ally but surely to attain to the 


blessings of peace and prosper- 
ity. Our duty in England is 
to encourage and support our 
Government in their arduous 


task, and, to our utmost, 
endeavour to carry with us 
the whole-hearted and enlight- 
ened sympathies of France 
and Italy. 
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Mine be a cot beside a rill, 
A beehive’s hum sliall soothe my ear ; 
A willowy brook that turns a mill, 
With many a fall shall linger near. 


Sucu, perhaps, is the ideal 
cottage which many a weary 
worker has before his eyes as 
he scans the long list of adver- 
tisements to be seen in the 
newspapers about this season 
of the year, offering to the 
Londoner who is_ suffering 
from a calenture any amount of 
rural accommodation — from a 
whole farmhouse to which you 
take your own servants, down 
to two small rooms in a 
labourer’s cottage, which for 
one man able to spend his 
whole day in the open air may 
in fine weather be comfortable 
enough. Cottagers who let 
lodgings of this kind are not 
generally sharks: for two such 
rooms as the above you would 
be asked perhaps twelve or 
fifteen shillings a-week. Your 
board will not be luxurious, 
but it will not be expensive ; 
and if you have cleanliness 
with it you will be fairly well 
off,—willowy brook and _ bee- 
hive’s hum free. 

We have before us at this 
moment an elegantly got up 
little handbook by Mr Percy 
Lindley, with coloured draw- 
ings of the numerous pictur- 
esque spots which lie within 
the province of the Great 
Eastern Railway. The red- 
tiled cottages and farmhouses 
standing by streams that are 
crossed by old-fashioned wooden 
bridges, churches and villages 


buried among woods or nest- 
ling snugly in some sheltered 
valley, are enough to make a 
man’s mouth water whose eyes, 
like Mr Thackeray’s, have 
dwelt for months upon the 
chimney - pots. But in these 
cases more literally than in 
most does distance lend en- 
chantment to the view, whilethe 
imagination supplies whatever 
is wanting to make the illusion 
complete. It is surprising with 
what recklessness some people 
will abandon themselves to the 
idea of a “cottage in the coun- 
try for the months of August 
and September,” forgetting 
altogether how necessary it 
is to take certain precautions, 
and make numerous inquiries, 
before settling down in country 
quarters in perhaps a strange 
neighbourhood many miles 
from London, or it may be 
from any considerable town, 
and ten or fifteen miles from 
either a lemon or a doctor. 
There are those who will 
answer what seems a tempt- 
ing advertisement, and hurry 
down to take possession of 
their rural retreat without so 
much as visiting the place 
beforehand and satisfying 
themselves about such ele- 
mentary matters as the meat 
and fish supply, the postal 
service, and the walks and 
drives in the neighbourhood ; 
—information which could be 
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obtained without much trouble 
from either the clergyman or 
any of the better class of 
farmers in a respectable Eng- 
lish village. For we must re- 
member that it is not every- 
where, or in all parts of 
England, that country lodg- 
ings are to be had; and that 
in the Midland counties of 
England, where there are no 
particular attractions for the 
class of visitors we are think- 
ing of, village people, if coun- 
try lodgings were inquired for, 
would stare at you vacantly, 
not knowing in the least what 
was meant. But where the 
practice of letting to summer 
or autumn visitors is common, 
there should be no difficulty in 
finding out something about 
your proposed landlord or 
landlady beforehand, as well 
as your chances of getting 
mutton-chops that you can 
bite, and beds that you can 
sleep in without being bitten 
yourself. 

Of course those who are very 
particular in such matters, and 
don’t mind a little extra ex- 
pense, may send down scouts 
into the neighbourhood, with 
orders to stay at the village 
publics and lead the conversa- 
tion into the necessary channel, 
when they will soon hear 
enough to be able to let you 
know whether the country 
lodgings you are in treat for 
are a safe venture or not. Not 
but what information obtained 
in this manner has often to 
be liberally discounted. The 
petty jealousies and social feuds 
which exist in country villages 
as well as in great cities, or 
among the great ones of the 
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land, will soon begin to show 
themselves when questions are 
asked about neighbours. If 
there is anything against either 
the advertised cottage or its 
occupier, your scout is sure to 
hear of it, and in very frank 
and unmistakable language too. 
But you must not be too fas- 
tidious. It does not follow 
that village gossip is always 
to be relied upon; and if you 
are told with a wink, as we 
have been told, that “them as 
cum last went away next 
marning,” you must not too 
hastily conclude that it was 
the landlady’s fault. Still, as 
we have also been told on 
several occasions, you will do 
well “to be smart,” or you 
may get “sooked in.” Your 
village dame, with a most in- 
nocent expression of counten- 
ance, may be a _ complete 
mistress of her trade, and 
capable of turning “extras” 
to account as dexterously as 
any London landlady who has 
been at the game all her life. 

We only say this much to 
put our readers on their guard. 
There are plenty of country 
lodgings to be had where the 
visitor will have nothing to 
complain of, except, perhaps, 
the difficulty of getting meat 
that has been hung long 
enough to be tender. The 
village butcher, as a rule, only 
“kills” once a-week, and your 
landlady often expects you as 
a matter of course to partake 
of the animal who was slain 
only the day before, whether 
sheep, pig, or bullock. 

No doubt the most comfort- 
able way of rusticating in this 
particular fashion is to take 
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a farmhouse for the autumn 
months. The prosperous farmer 
is nowadays in the habit of 
sending his wife and family 
to the sea-side, whither he fol- 
lows them himself when har- 
vest is over, and while he 
stays behind will perhaps get 
a lodging in the village. He 
likes to let his house with the 
shooting over the farm, if he 
has it in his own hands; and 
as in that case you take your 
own establishment with you, 
you ought to be able to make 
yourself comfortable. But we 
are inclined to say, beware of 
the farmer who is_ genteel 
enough to ask you to stay with 
him as a paying guest, either 
with or without shooting; or 
rather it his “lady” with 
whose little ways you may not 
always be able to agree. One 
such I knew, whose better half 


had the management of the 


transaction, who lured me 
down to by representa- 
tions which I will not say were 
fraudulent, because fraudulent, 
as little Mr Perker would have 
said, is a very harsh word, my 
dear sir, a very harsh word 
indeed, but which, if not 
fraudulent, were—let us say— 
ambiguous. I was to have 
capital shooting in company 
with a farming  pupil,—a 
young friend he was called. I 
was to bring my own wine, 
and in all respects was to 
consider myself a lodger, and 
be quite independent, though 
dining and breakfasting with 
my landlord and landlady. I 
drove over with a friend at 
whose house I was staying, 
having asked him to shoot the 
first day. I noticed at dinner 
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that the British yeoman pro- 
duced his own port, and never 
opened a bottle of mine. In 
the course of the evening, 
after dinner, it was mentioned 
incidentally that the young 
friend had recently sprained 
his ankle, and could not do 
much walking; and also that 
the old man himself did not 
shoot. We pricked up our ears 
at this, and when we went 
upstairs to bed congratulated 
each other on the prospect 
which opened before us. We 
should have the shooting pretty 
well to ourselves. 

What happened was this. 
In the morning the young 
friend’s lameness had miracu- 
lously disappeared, and the 
farmer talked of joining us 
with his gun after lunch. We 
spent the time before that 
meal in working a few coveys 
off the outsides into some cover 
which lay behind us, but were 
not allowed to follow them at 
the time. When the farmer 
arrived “to help us,” as he 
kindly observed, he and his 
friend—who knew, of course, 
exactly where the birds were— 
took the two best places, and 
got all the shooting ; and what 
is more, they shot them all,—all 
the English partridges, that is, 
that were on the farm, and left 
only a few old Frenchmen for 
myself. When I retired, which 
I speedily did, words passed 
between myself and the lady of 
the house in regard to terms. 
I now saw the meaning of my 
wine being left untouched. I 
declined very politely, as I was 
talking to a lady, to pay the 
whole amount, and had to en- 
dure many rather unladylike 
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reproaches for my meanness. 
However, I got away at last, 
and have never been caught in 
the same manner since. 


‘*Sepe malum hoc nobis si mens non 
leva fuisset, 

Garrula_ vicine 
taberne.” 


predixit nympha 


—Virgil, adapted. 


Iand my friend stopped to 
bait at the public before driving 
on to the farmhouse; and the 
handmaiden who served us with 
drink, on hearing whither we 
were bound, told us to be sure 
and take care of ourselves; 
and on further inquiring the 
meaning of this friendly cau- 
tion, we were treated to a 
long catalogue of victims who 
had been lured into this den 
of thieves, for so the maiden 
described our future host and 
hostess. However, she laid the 


chief blame upon the latter— 
as, being a woman, she natur- 
ally would. But I think in this 


case she was right. As the 
wife herself informed me that 
the plunder was her own little 
perquisite, it is not surprising 
that she stuck at nothing in 
order to make a good purse. 
I have said that I was 
never caught in the same 
way again. But this is not 
strictly true, as the reader 
will see in the sequel. On the 
whole, however, I have had 
little to complain of. I have 
tried on several occasions 
country lodgings, advertised 
“with a little shooting,” and 
have not always been so egregi- 
ously cheated. I once took 
lodgings near the sea - side, 
coupled with the right of 
shooting over about two hun- 
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dred acres of arable land, 
which grew famous crops of 
turnips and clover. The farm 
was in a good game district, 
and there were always birds 
there. I paid only ten pounds 
for the shooting, and two 
guineas a-week for about four 
rooms in a nice little house 
with a good sea view. The 
same thing could not be got 
now for treble the money. I 
stayed there five or six weeks, 
well into October, and, shooting 
about twice a-week, got from 
thirty - five to forty brace of 
partridges, besides hares and 
pheasants. One day past the 
middle of September I got 
eleven brace to my own gun. 

On another occasion I and 
my wife lodged together in an 
old moated farmhouse, the 
barns, stables, and outbuildings 
altogether being a model of 
picturesque decay. Here we 
were comfortable enough, and 
I think the house and the 
shooting together came _ to 
about twenty-five pounds. I 
got fair sport. My best day 
was eight brace of birds, a hare, 
and a land-rail; and I got 
altogether about thirty brace, 
with fourteen or fifteen hares. 
It was a very lonely spot, and 
the land belonged to a dissenter, 
who lived at a little distance, 
and who, though not a shark 
as far as money was concerned, 
was a most accomplished liar. 
He frequently assured me that 
his last shooting tenant used to 
get twenty brace a-day over 
that ground. But as I never 
believed him from the first, I 
was not disappointed; and I 
knew well enough that if bags 
of that kind had been possible 
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my nonconformist friend would 
never have let me the shooting 
at the price above named. 

But I had another turn of bad 
luck before long. I engaged 
some lodgings in a pretty little 
East Anglian village, with the 
option of taking with it about 
two hundred and fifty acres of 
partridge - shooting, if I chose 
to pay beforehand, this being 
an indispensable condition. I 
did not smell a rat, as I knew 
something of the man who had 
the shooting to let, and some- 
thing of the ground as well, 
which had the reputation of 
being good bird land. So I 
paid my fifteen pounds in 
August without any misgiv- 
ings, and early in September 
entered on my rustic dwelling. 
Here, being by myself, I had 
two rooms, clean and comfort- 
able, for fifteen shillings a-week, 


bath and everything included. 
By the bye, that is another 
point which any one about to 
take country lodgings should 
bear in mind—I mean the bath, 
a step in civilisation to which 


village people 
grown accustomed. Well, I 
thought myself in clover. My 
landlady was young, active, and 
most obliging, a good cook, 
and an economical purveyor : 
she had, in fact, but one fault, 
and that was a propensity to 
entertain me when she brought 
in the tea with a long discourse 
on the “bigotry” of Church 
people, she and her husband 
being dissenters. She could 
not read Latin, or I would have 
offered to lend her my old 
college copy of Aldrich, so very 
unsyllogistic was her reason- 
ing! She did not do this the 


have hardly 
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first night, and left me in peace 
to meditate on the joys of 
to-morrow. 

I started out directly after 
breakfast, with a boy and a 
dog, and on leaving off I called 
on my shooting-landlord, who 
lived close by. ‘‘ Well!” he ex- 
claimed very cordially, ““how are 
you? how many brace did you 
get ? Fourteen or fifteen brace?” 
“T did not get a single shot,” 
was my reply. His well- 
feigned astonishment was 
admirable. ‘Never heard such 
a thing in my life; couldn’t 
have believed it possible,” and 
so forth. But he overdid it. 
If he had only had the sense 
to say, Did you get six or 
seven brace? I might have been 
taken in. For he really might 
have thought there were enough 
birds for that. But when he 
named double the number he 
gave himself away. He must 
have known that was impos- 
sible; and after this attempt 
to throw dust in my eyes I 
gave the thing up as a bad job, 
and simply had “to grin and 
bear it.” It would have been 
useless to try to get the 
money back. He would have 
sworn till he was black in the 
face that the birds were there, 
and that I did not look for 
them properly, or something of 
that sort. And few things are 
more difficult to prove to dem- 
onstration than the case which 
I should have had to bring 
into court. I got some sport 
in another quarter before I 
came away, my landlady telling 
me of one eccentric old gentle- 
man who lived about a mile 
off and preserved the game 
on his farm very strictly, not 
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shooting himself nor letting it 
to others, but occasionally ask- 
ing a friend over to kill some 
birds for him. You're the man 
for me, said I to myself; and 
being privileged to use the 
name of one of his acquaint- 
ances in the village, I intro- 
duced myself to him, being 
assured that if you rubbed him 
the right way he would be all 
right. And so it turned out. 
I flatter myself I know how to 
rub people the right way, and 
he gave me the required leave 
at once. The birds now were 
getting very wild, and I only 
got five brace and a hare. I 
took him the hare and three 
brace, with which he was so 
delighted that he made me sit 
out the drinking of two pints 
of bottled stout, and danced a 
hornpipe in the garden after- 
wards. 

A parsonage house may 
sometimes be got as well as a 
farmhouse, and will in all prob- 
ability be about equally com- 
fortable, neither more nor less, 
Whichever you take, inquiries 
should be made about the 
kitchen-garden, and whether 
any fruit or vegetables are left 
for your consumption. Also 
whether you will have the use 
of a pony-chaise or any other 
kind of carriage, instead of 
hiring from the neighbouring 
town. You will not expect to 
find either strawberries or 
cherries, gooseberries or cur- 
rants, and the pears and apples 
will not yet be ripe. You may 
or may not find a little wall- 
fruit left, but my own experi- 
ence is against the probability 
of any such good luck. When 
you occupy a farmhouse the 
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farmer seldom troubles you, 
even while he stays in the 
village. But it is otherwise 
with the clergyman, who pos- 
sibly lodges somewhere in the 
village all the time. We re- 
member a nice old man who 
had been suspended for a little 
while, owing to habits of in- 
temperance, whose parsonage 
was to let, as the curate in 
charge preferred lodgings. 
Every Sunday that aristo- 
cratic-looking old gentleman, 
faultlessly attired, presented 
himself at his tenant’s break- 
fast-table; and when asked 
whether he would take ham 
or bacon, or anything cold 
that happened to be on the 
sideboard, would reply, “ Ah, 
thank you; I daresay you’ve 
got a kidney or a _ cutlet 
coming.” After we had got 
used to his hints, something 
hot was usually provided for 
him. He was much respected 
in the parish, and a welcome 
guest at all the farmhouses. 
Another parsonage house 
which I and my wife once 
inhabited for the two months 
already mentioned was in a 
very quiet little midland village, 
only a mile or two from a part 
of the country which I knew 
well, and I soon resumed my 
acquaintance with the willowy 
brook in which I had fished 
when a schoolboy. We used 
to spend whole days in wander- 
ing along its banks, my wife 
with a novel or her sketching 
materials, I with my fishing- 
rod—our lunch being deposited 
in some cool, shady spot either 
among the rushes or in any 
deep, dry ditch. The hay- 
making was over by that 
2c 
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time, but the meadows were 
all clothed with that rich green 
of the aftermath which con- 
trasts so brilliantly with the 
yellowing corn on the neigh- 
bouring hillside, and with the 
deeper, darker green of the 
stately elms, which are the 
glory of the midland counties. 
In the brook were plenty of 
perch, roach, and chub, and 
there I used to sit for hours 
repeating to myself the lines 
by “John Davors, Esq.,” quoted 
on Isaac Walton— 


‘* Let me live harmlessly ; and near the 
brink 
Of Trent or Avon have a dwelling- 
place, 
Where I may see my quill or cork down 
sink 
With eager bite of perch, or bleak, or 
dace.” 


We were never “ fleyed” by a 
bull, though the country was a 


grazing one and bulls were 
often to be seen. I had such 
an adventure, however, in quite 
a different part of the country, 
where I once had farmhouse 
lodgings. It was a rough 
country, and I was walking 
along the side of a small brook, 
gun in hand, when the boy who 
was with me directed my atten- 
tion to a _ truculent - looking 
animal who had detached him- 
self from the herd of cows, and 
was making for us at a brisk 
walk. There was nothing for 
it but to plunge into the brook 
and scramble up the opposite 
bank, which happened to be 
steep, and would certainly 
delay the creature if he 
attempted to scale it. But he 
did nothing of the kind. I 
knew afterwards that he was a 
savage beast, and had nearly 
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killed a man. For little ad- 
ventures of this kind you must 
always be prepared in country 
lodgings, as you will have to 
walk about an unknown 
country and would miss some 
of its prettiest bits of scenery 
if you were deterred by a bull 
in the foreground. They will 
not, however, very often attack 
you when they are with cows, 
but are always to be feared 
when alone. I was fond of 
that old farmhouse, and 
returned to it more than once, 
It was along, low house, white, 
with black beams traversing 
the front, and an old-fashioned 
garden with a big horse-chest- 
nut close to my sitting-room 
window. Here the squirrels 
would come and play within a 
few yards of me, while at dusk 
the white owls would flit round 
the chimney with their peculiar 
whoop —a sound I always love, 
though I can’t say so much for 
the brown owl, who hoots so 
very unmusically from the 
wood at the back. My land- 
lady here was a model — 
moderate charges, excellent 
cuisine, and the most scrup- 
ulous honesty. The only draw- 
back was the cow-house, which 
adjoined my bedroom, and 
made itself manifest to more 
senses than one if one happened 
to lie awake at night or in the 
early morning. 

Pretty country lodgings may 
be had in the neighbourhood 
of London. I once took rooms 
in a farmhouse near Harrow, 
standing by itself amid a sea 
of mowing grass just ready for 
the scythe, in the middle of 
June. I looked out from my 
bedroom window on the long 
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cool herbage which grew right 
up to the wall of the house, 
and the freshness and fra- 
grance of it on an early 
summer morning is @ memory 
to be cherished by a Londoner 
with the thermometer at 80. 
Of course the grass was soon 
cut, but then there was all the 
bustle of hay-making, which 
lasted for some weeks. You 
might still hear the mower 
whet his scythe in those days 
—a sound which it would be 
worth going many miles to 
listen to now. South of 
London is the best country for 
lodgers; for in Kent, Surrey, 
and Sussex, as well as in East 
Anglia, the villagers make a 
business of it, and have learned 
a thing or two since they first 
began. I once lodged in 
Surrey with a reduced gentle- 
woman, who was a little 
addicted to stimulants, and 
under their influence had long 
tales to tell about Charles 
X., whom she had once seen 
in Paris. This reconciled me a 
good deal to her loquacity. 
For it is not every day in the 
week that you can find a 
reduced gentlewoman letting 
lodgings in Surrey, or who, 
even if she takes stimulants, has 
seen the last of the Bourbons. 
She, too, was somewhat defi- 
cient in the logical faculty—a 
faculty, however, which most 
landladies, I fancy, would find 
rather an encumbrance than 
otherwise. They can make 
their point in total disregard 
of all inconsistencies, contra- 
dictions, or absurdities, which 
the statement may involve. I 
once made some complaint 
about the lady’s dog, and it 
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being hinted that I did not 
understand dogs, told her I 
had kept them all my life. 
“Oh,” said she, quite equal to 
the occasion, “ but my husband 
has been all round the world.” 
There is no coping with an 
adversary of this kind. He or 
she is sure to be victorious, just 
as a very bad whist-player will 
sometimes so puzzle and aston- 
ish a very good one as to make 
him lose the game. 

It is the custom now for 
ladies to take cottage lodgings 
by themselves, and two or three 
girls of not more than four- or 
five-and-twenty will often join 
together to spend a month 
or two in this independent 
fashion. The cycle, of course, 
has been a great promoter of 
the system. For in a reason- 
ably pretty country a young 
lady with an eye for the pic- 
turesque need never be at a 
loss for amusement. But as 
the cycle has brought lodgers 
into country villages, so have 
the lodgers by degrees taught 
the cottagers how to make the 
most of their opportunities. 
Not, we repeat, that they are 
“sharks,” but they have had 
time to learn their trade, and 
lodgings are not to be had quite 
so cheaply as they were twenty 
years ago. But much more 
recently than that lodgings 
could be got at quite reason- 
able rates in the prettiest 
counties in England—in Devon- 
shire and Cornwall, in Surrey, 
Sussex, and Suffolk, in Derby- 
shire,—and a good sitting-room 
and three bedrooms could often 
be obtained for eight - and - 
twenty shillings a- week: the 
average would be _ perhaps 
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thirty, and sometimes in some 
highly favoured locality you 
might be asked two pounds. 
In a really country village 
poultry, vegetables, milk, and 
eggs will be cheaper than they 
are in London. The best fowls 
and ducks, which in London 
would cost from three-and-six- 
pence to four shillings a-piece, 
can be got for half-a-crown. 
Of course, if you have either 
shooting or fishing, you can 
improve your cottage commons 
with game and fish, Many 
such cottages, belonging rather 
to the better class than to ordin- 
ary labourers,—to the village 
carpenter, shopkeeper, or school- 
master,—have pleasant gardens 
and orchards attached to them; 
and if you fix yourself in a 
farmhouse, you will, of course, 
have all these luxuries in 
greater abundance. There is, 
however, one possible draw- 
back to the most eligible 
country lodgings, whether 
farmhouse or cottage, and that 
is the children. You can’t 
escape from them. In a 
London lodging-house the 
children are often kept in the 
basement, but in a country 
house they are on a level with 
you; and just when you are 
sitting down to dinner they 
are probably just beginning to 
squall on being put to bed. 
However, we must be prepared 
to put up with some disagree- 
ables, or else had better stay 
at home. As Bailie Nicol 
Jarvie very wisely remarked 
when in Rob Roy’s hut, “ Ane 
canna expect to carry about 
the Saut Market at his tail, as 
a snail does his caup.” And 
therefore we say to all persons 
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thinking of a country cottage, 
avoid grumblers. They are 
worse even than the child- 
ren. If your wife is afflicted 
with this disease, send her 
to stay with some of her own 
friends. Ladies—I must say 
it, though as companions 
out of doors they are de- 
lightful — are specially ad- 
dicted to this particular vice, 
whether in lodgings or hotels: 
a spot on the tablecloth will 
make breakfast bitter to all 
present, and the suspicion of 
a mouse behind the wainscot 
may generate a degree of 
acerbity which spends itself in 
little pinpricks throughout the 
day. 

Perhaps thoroughly to enjoy 
country lodgings one must 
have resources within himself 
independent of anything which 
the neighbourhood can afford 
in the shape either of scenery 
or of sport. He must have the 
same kind of sympathy with 
nature and with natural objects 
which Wordsworth and Tenny- 
son had. He must take a 
boyish pleasure in the simplest 
forms of animal life, and be 
able like Tommy and Marty 
Poyser to find “a drama in 
every hedgerow.” Without 
these dispositions, country lodg- 
ings will pall in time upon any 
man who does not shoot, or 
fish, or play golf, and it is not 
in every neighbourhood that 
these good things are to be 
had. But the real lover of 
nature is independent of them 
all. He asks for neither the 
sublime nor the beautiful in 
the proximity of his cottage. 
He can dispense with precipices 
and torrents and waterfalls, 
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and is satisfied with fields and 
trees and hedges, brooks and 
copses, in their least picturesque 
aspects. Not indeed that the 
most ordinary and common- 
place English landscape is ever 
wholly devoid of the pictur- 
esque. As some women who are 
scarcely even pretty have a 
charm of their own which 
places them on a level with 
the most glowing professional 
beauties, so have the plain 
meadow and cornfield, and the 
very stiles and footpaths, a 
charm of their own, too, which 
will attract the worshipper of 
Pan as well as the finest ‘‘show 


scenery.” 

Fortunatus et ille 
agrestes, 

Panaque Silvanumque senem, nym- 
phasque sorores, 


deos qui novit 


Neither Pan nor Silvanus, 
we are afraid, can do for the 
British Journalist who is rus- 
ticating in the country what 
they could do for Virgil, en- 
abling him to dismiss from his 
mind all thoughts of general 
election, of Russia and Japan, 
of party troubles and treacher- 
ous allies. But it is pleasant 
to be with them in the spirit, 
and to fancy as we wander 
through the woods that we hear 
the flute of Faunus in the dis- 
tance. But we are wandering 
far away from our text, for 
indeed the great majority of 
readers for whose sake this 
article is written are not likely 
to know much about Faunus, 
or the Dryads of whom he is 
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supposed to be in constant 
pursuit. 

The sum of our recommend- 
ations comes to this: Beware 
of “ genteel” landlords or land- 
ladies. You are much more 
likely to be comfortable, and 
will certainly be more inde- 
pendent, in a common cottage. 
For in this you will be master 
of the situation, and the land- 
lady will have little to do but 
to study your wants. Many 
labourers or village artisans 
marry girls who have been 
in service, some of them as 
cooks. You will be lucky if 
you can light upon a cottager 
whose wife has had this kind 
of training. She will know 
her business, and the “ ways of 
gentle folks.” The next point 
is, that you should try to ascer- 
tain beforehand how you will 
be situated with regard to the 
necessaries of life, and those 
who supply them,— butchers, : 
grocers, chemists, and so forth, 
—making specially sure of a 
good supply of aerated waters. 
You will not, of course, have 
selected your cottage without 
knowledge of the kind of coun- 
try in which it stands, the 
surrounding scenery, and what 
opportunities for sport it offers 
if you care for such things. 
You must not expect to find 
everything couleur de rose. But 
if you would enjoy yourself you 
must treat your cottage as a 
man is recommended to treat 
his wife—be a little blind to 
its faults, and highly sensible 
of its merits. 
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BY DOUGLAS BLACKBURN. 


CHAPTER XV.—THE CURSE OF THE DIAMOND. 


CoMPARED with the outward 
journey, the return was para- 
disiacal. The oxen had benefited 
as only South African cattle 
can by the week’s rest and 
the good grass, and pulled 
the rattling old waggon with 
an ease that emphasised more 
acutely the terrible nature 
of the load that had been 

The autumnal 
too, was _ idyllic. 


discharged. 
weather, 


When the morning mists, that 
in these mountainous regions 
curtain the sun for two or 
three hours after its rising, 
had disappeared, the bright 


attenuated air exhilarated the 
travellers and filled them with 
an ebullient vitality, that vented 
itself in wild and superfluous 
canters ahead whenever a piece 
of suitable country presented 
itself. Before the first day’s 
trek was ended even Johannes 
Smeer had developed a new 
and unguessed phase of char- 
acter. The taciturn old Boer 
had become a babbling juve- 
nile. He gave an imitation 
of the yells and cries in com- 
ical Dutch of a Hottentot ox- 
driver, and made no protest 
when the Kafirs laughed at 
him; sang the refrain of 
“Kaatje Kettlebank”; and, 
after the style of the variety 
artists of the music halls, gave 
a further illustration of his 
versatility, principally by cut- 
ting off the heads of veld 


flowers twenty feet off the 
path by a dexterous swish of 
his waggon-whip, following 
the display by a narration of 
his prowess in the art of 
cutting off the heads of puff- 
adders with the same weapon. 

When the waggon was out- 
spanned for the night he joined 
his companions round the fire 
for the first time, and badgered 
Hartley with a torrent of 
questions as to the value of 
the diamonds, the best way 
of turning them into cattle, 
and the probable effect the 
sight of them would have on 
Clarie. He counted them a 
dozen times, polished them in 
his mouth, and generally com- 
ported himself like a child 
with a new toy. 

Hartley was complacent and 
good-tempered. He answered 
the old man’s questions, em- 
ploying the Taal, and when 
temporarily embarrassed for a 
suitable word or phrase fioun- 
dered round till he found it, 
instead of, as was his wont 
heretofore, damning the Taal 
as the language of baboons, 
and useless even to swear in. 

As Smeer examined his dia- 
monds he expressed thoughts 
that had occurred to many 
a more philosophical mind. 
“IT can’t understand why 
you Rooineks should set such 
store on these little white 
stones,” said he. ‘“ Man, but 
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you Englanders are foolish in 
some things. Why did you 
not take cattle instead? Did 
you not see those beautiful 
little Zulu oxen?” And the 
old fellow launched out into 
a homily on the folly of 
the Transvaal Government in 
allowing Kafirs to possess such 
excellent cattle, and land that 
he was convinced was better 
than anything in the Republic. 
He did not know that at that 
very time the Pretorian Ex- 
ecutive was listening with 
approval to precisely the same 
arguments, urged by more elo- 
quent but less disinterested 
advocates of territorial expan- 
sion, and that a campaign 
was being mapped out by the 
General who, ten years before, 
had been snubbed by the father 
of the weakling chief who was 
to be the last of his line. 


Provisions were by this time 
running short, and even the 
ascetic Johannes was disposed 
to grumble at the monotonous 
reappearance of mealie porridge 


in every bill of fare. They 
had obtained a little fresh 
goat-meat at the kraal, but 
the luxuries that make life on 
the veld a pleasure were all 
but exhausted, and longer and 
faster treks became necessary. 

The return journey was 
being made over a more direct 
route, the need of circuitous 
avoidance of the main road 
no longer existing. By way 
of facilitating progress old 
Johannes would ride ahead a 
few miles to reconnoitre the 
track, a precaution that saved 
many hard pulls over bad 
ground. On the third day he 
returned from his scouting 
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leading a good horse. He 
explained that he had found 
it grazing and hobbled. Con- 
cluding that some waggon was 
outspanned in the district, he 
had ridden to a hill command- 
ing an extensive view of the 
country, but saw no sign of 
other travellers. His veld- 
craft had satisfied him that the 
horse belonged to an English- 
man, because a Boer or Kafir 
would have restrained the 
animal with a _ knee - halter 
instead of a hobble; further, 
that four or five days had 
passed since the creature had 
strayed from its camp. 

Wilmot noticed that the 
incident disturbed Hartley, for 
he became very thoughtful, and 
hurried off the old man next 
day with instructions to make 
a thorough search for evidences 
of white men being in the 
neighbourhood. Neither of 
the men was therefore sur- 
prised that Johannes should 
remain away till sundown. 
He reported on his return that 
he had seen smoke, apparently 
from a camp-fire, some miles 
distant, and had ridden up to 
it, to find an extinguished heap 
of ashes that had been scattered 
in a manner only compatible 
with a desire to remove as 
quickly as possible signs of 
smoke. 

They talked the matter over 
very seriously that night. 
For the first time the old 
man gave evidence of appre- 
hensiveness as to the issue. 
He declared that he was 
convinced they were being 
followed, probably by Govern- 
ment spies, and that even if 
they escaped them, they ran 
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great risk on returning to the 
Rand, for, as he justly ob- 
served, their Kafirs had seen 
enough to know the illicit 
nature of the business, and 
would be certain to talk. He 
made one or two suggestions 
for closing the mouths of the 
natives. The one that found 
most favour with him was to 
the effect that he should receive 
a further share of the booty, 
which he would devote to the 
squaring of the Kafirs. Hart- 
ley saw in the proposal a 
veiled threat and an attempt 
at blackmail, and lost his 
temper. The old man meta- 
phorically stiffened his back 
and took MHartley’s attack 
standing, telling him that he 
considered himself inadequately 
rewarded for the risk and 
damage to his person and 
conscience ensured by being 


inveigled into participation in 


an illegal expedition, and 
wound up by boldly demand- 
ing more stones. 

Hartley was furious, and 
only the intervention of Wilmot 
stopped him from settling the 
dispute in the forcible fashion 
adopted to confute Adam 
M‘Queen’s telling logic. Old 
Smeer at length became 
alarmed, and, taking his 
blankets, went to the shelter of 
some boulders a couple of hun- 
dred yards from the waggon, 
lit a fire, and soothed himself 
with coffee. He did not return 
that night. 

Hartley was awakened about 
sunrise by Golosh. ‘Come 
and look at Baas Johannes,” 
he said with stolid indiffer- 
ence. “TI think he’s dead.” 

Hartley and Wilmot hurried 
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out of the waggon and ran to 
the boulders. The two Kafirs 
were standing there looking 
at something on the ground. 
Curled up in the blankets 
lay the body of the old Boer, 
his eyes wide open, a splash of 
blood coagulated on cheek and 
matted beard. A slight exam- 
ination showed that the poor 
old fellow had been murdered 
in his sleep. A large blood- 
smeared stone told how the 
deed had been accomplished, 
and the shirt and trouser-belt, 
cut and torn, revealed the ob- 
ject of the crime. He had 
been brained as he lay sleep- 
ing. The murderer had cut 
away the shirt in quest of 
something which a later search 
had discovered in the dirty 
blue pugaree. The muslin 
lay in the grass a few feet 
away, and near it a small 
diamond showed salt-white. 

The two men spoke no word. 
Wilmot was appalled by the 
horror of the thing. Hartley, 
inured by long experience to 
the tragedies of the veld, was 
silent for another reason, and 
the first words he uttered when 
speech returned were, “ What 
will Clarie think?” 

When Wilmot had shaken 
off the sinking horror that held 
him passive in word and act 
for several minutes, the prim- 
ordial hunting instinct asserted 
itself, and he began to look 
round for a clue to the mur- 
derer. There was little to find, 
and no mystery as to the man- 
ner of the deed. The ground 
all around the boulders was 
gravelly and stony, with 
clumps of long grass, but noth- 
ing that would receive and 
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hold signs of the 
of a human being. While 
Wilmot hunted for  spoor 
Hartley held an informal in- 
quest, with the Kafirs as wit- 
nesses. They had nothing to 
tell that Hartley did not know 
equally well. They were asleep 
in their blankets when the old 
man went to his, and it was 
Golosh who discovered the 
body. Why he went to the 
boulders he did not explain, 
beyond the inference that he 
walked in their direction be- 
cause it was to windward of 
the smoke from the newly made 
fire. He had heard nothing 
during the night, he said ; but 
on second thoughts he did re- 
member hearing one of the 
Kafirs get up. It was a cool 
night, inclined to be chilly, and 
they were huddled rather closer 
together than usual in the 
grass beneath the waggon. 
He was not certain which of 
the two Kafirs stirred, but 
thought it was Toli. Toli was 
a stupid-looking Natal Kafir. 
Hartley had never liked the 
look of him, which had been 
unfortunate for Toli during 
the whole of the trek. Hart- 
ley immediately submitted the 
frightened youth to a cross- 
examination. He began in the 
most conciliatory tone— 

“Toli, I know you're a big 
liar and a thief, and altogether 
a schelm. You've got to tell 
me the whole truth about this 
business of last night. Mind 
you, it’s tronk for you, and 
perhaps hanging ; so mind you 
speak the truth.” 

Hartley had many qualities 
that would have ensured for 
him an embarrassing popular- 


passage 
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ity among the whites of Natal 
had he been a native magis- 
trate in that colony. He al- 
ways took it for granted that 
a Kafir was a schelm, ergo 
that he was always guilty; 
that the onus of disproof lay 
with the accused ; and that the 
prosecution should have the 
benefit of any doubt. Nor was 
Dick Hartley singular in this 
respect: ninety per cent of the 
white inhabitants of South 
Africa would have endorsed 
his attitude, though perhaps 
they might not have been able 
to throw into their voice and 
manner as much expression of 
the prejudice they felt as Dick 
Hartley could and did while 
giving the scared Toli a prac- 
tical illustration of an average 
Colonial’s conception of Eng- 
lish fair-play when a Kafir was 
concerned. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to 
say that before the examina- 
tion had proceeded five min- 
utes Toli had contradicted 
himself a dozen times on vital 
points, and generally made 
hay of his own case and estab- 
lished that of the prosecution. 
Hartley made Toli remove 
the instalments of shirt and 
trousers that formed his cover- 
ing, and searched him for the 
hidden diamonds with all the 
thoroughness and physiological 
knowledge of a Kimberley de- 
tective. He found nothing, 
so, resolved to follow the mat- 
ter up, he gave Toli two hours 
in which to return the diamonds 
or receive a sjamboking. 

Meanwhile Wilmot’s sleuth- 
hound tactics had not been 
fruitless. He had discovered 
several marks—faint, it is true, 
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and requiring the illustrative 
comments of their discoverer 
to make them clear, —but it 
needed no expert to see that 
two footprints were those of 
@ man wearing thick - soled 
boots of large size, and walk- 
ing with a wide, slouching 
step. These marks had been 
left in two places on the hard 
ground where a little dust 
and sand had been blown. 
They indicated a man walk- 
ing quickly from the scene of 
the murder into the grassy 
ground to the west of the 
track. 

Despite his conclusions ar- 
rived at in the case of Toli, 
Hartley was compelled to ad- 
mit that Wilmot’s discovery 
was noteworthy. He decided 
to extend the time given the 
suspect, and informed him that 
the flogging had been post- 


poned till next morning, as 
his services were needed for 


leading the oxen. He next 
dealt with the other Kafirs, 
and tried to elicit from them 
whether Toli had ever pos- 
sessed or worn boots, and if 
so, where were they? He gave 
them half an hour to produce 
them. There was no time- 
wasting theorising about Hart- 
ley’s method of dealing with 
Kafirs. He was thorough, and 
came to business on the spot. 
This was the explanation he 
gave to Wilmot when the 
latter pointed out one or two 
trifling departures from the 
accepted laws of collecting and 
judging evidence. 

“It seems to me,” said Wil- 
mot, “that it would be more 
in accord with common-sense 
and justice if you and I let 
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these Kafirs compare our foot- 
prints, for I don’t know any- 
body else who wears boots in 
this community.” 

He spoke jocularly and iron- 
ically, for Hartley’s absurd pre- 
judgment annoyed him. He 
had not been long enough in 
the country to grasp the fact 
that Afrikanders have two 
standards of justice and arith- 
metic—one used for whites, the 
other exclusively for blacks. If 
Hartley had heard a man pre- 
suming the guilt of a white 
man before trial, he would 
probably have punched his 
head. If the same man had 
presumed the innocence of an 
accused Kafir, Hartley would 
have considered him too great 
a fool to waste even a punch 
on. When he heard Wilmot’s 
suggestion as to the boots he 
became genuinely angry, and 
looked hard at his friend as 
if to discover his meaning. 
He recovered his balance and 
passed the remark over with 
a joke, walking towards the 
waggon. 

As soon as Hartley was gone, 
the young man followed him 
slowly, keeping his eyes on 
the ground as if examining 
his tracks. He found one, 
more distinct than the others, 
and stood for several seconds 
gazing hard at it. 

He was startled out of his 
study by the voice of Hartley. 
“We must get the old chap 
underground,” said he. 

“Don’t you think we ought 
to wait a bit?” Wilmot asked. 
He was uneasy. There was 
an absence of concern in Hart- 
ley, a disposition to treat the 
matter as an everyday inci- 
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dent. He was much more 
upset by the smashing of the 
waggon-wheel. 

“What should we wait for?” 
Hartley replied. 

“T don’t know, but perhaps 
something might turnup. We 
haven't examined the body 
thoroughly yet. It might give 
us a clue to the murderer.” 

‘“‘ Winding the murderer won't 
bring the old man to life, nor 
make the body more likely to 
keep in this climate. We have 
only one spade, so the Kafirs 
must scratch a shallow hole 
and cover it well with stones 
to keep off animals.” 

“What is your theory about 
this business?” Wilmot asked, 
as they stood superintending 
the grave-digging. 

“Very simple,—Kafirs.” 

“ Kafirs or a Kafir?” 

“Tf there’s one there must be 
two. Kafirs can’t keep secrets. 
If they could, they’d wipe out 
us white men. Toli knows all 
about it.” 

“But what about the foot- 
prints?” 

“Rather puzzling to a green- 
horn, I admit.” 

Wilmot took the implied re- 
flection to himself, and aban- 
doned the subject. 

When the hole was about 
three feet deep Hartley an- 
nounced that the grave was 
ready. 

“You and I will lift him 
into it. You don’t know how 
a Boer hates the idea of having 
his dead body handled by a 
Kafir. I feel like that myself. 
Go and wrap him up in his 
blanket.” 

Wilmot hesitated, and looked 
inquiringly at Hartley. “You 
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have had more experience in 
this sort of thing,” he said. 
Hartley put his hand on 
Wilmot’s shoulder. ‘Look 
here, old chap; you don’t 
understand me. I can’t play 
the hypocrite. I never liked 
the old man,—I hated him. 
You know why, and I can’t 
humbug myself that I forgive 
him. See this thing through 
to oblige me. I'll help you to 
put him in, but I’m damned if 
I can do the praying over him. 
Just jerk off the Lord’s Prayer 
when he’s in, unless you know 
that part of the funeral service 
about ‘ashes to ashes.’ I 
ought to know it, Lord knows, 
—I’ve helped plant enough of 
’em,—but I couldn’t say it, 
even if I could remember it.” 
Wilmot said nothing, but 
moved towards the body. He 
wrapped the blanket decently 
around the contorted limbs. 
He had never before seen 
death. This, like all his first 
experiences in the country, was 
so unlike what he had imagined. 
He thought that a dead body 
lay straight, stiff, and even 
gracefully, with hands folded 
and eyes closed. This was a 
thing of horror,—a body with 
knees drawn up to the trunk, 
head twisted on to the left 
shoulder, and one arm half 
raised across the breast, as if 
in the act of warding off the 
blow that made the head and 
face a thing to keep one’s eyes 
averted from. And then those 
staring open eyes! He thought 
of many things he had read 
of murderers and worse wrong- 
doers being haunted for the 
rest of their lives by the fixed, 
staring gaze of their victim, 
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and he could understand it. 
He covered the face quickly, 
but those eyes still stared at 
him through the blanket. He 
signed to Hartley to help in 
carrying the body to its grave. 

With the forethought of 
the man whose emotions are 
under control, Hartley had 
foreseen the necessity for a 
hole that should fit the shape- 
less corpse, and had given his 
instructions accordingly. The 
grave was nearly as broad as 
long, and held the body with- 
out the need of adjustment. 
When the blanket had been 
spread over the corpse Hartley 
signed to the Kafirs to throw 
in the earth, and walked away. 
Wilmot stood watching them. 
He wanted to say something 
like a prayer, but a sort of 
mental paralysis kept back the 
words; and Johannes Smeer’s 
body, like that of many a 
hundred, was left in a name- 
less and unsanctified grave. 

The two men spoke little 
together that day. Despite 
the apparent callousness he 
had exhibited over the body of 
the old Boer, Hartley was 
plainly much perturbed. Wil- 
mot had not before seen such 
an expression of gloom upon 
the face of his companion, and 
he himself could frame no 
sentence that would be ap- 
propriate, so he held his 
tongue. He had suggested 
that the trek should not be 
resumed till the morrow, but 
Hartley curtly declared that 
he would not stay within sight 
of the grave. After midday 
the oxen were inspanned, and 
the driver’s whip assumed by 
Golosh. 
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They missed the old man 
terribly, his quaint comments 
and resourceful captaincy. 
The oxen, too, knew that 
another hand had _ control. 
Golosh was no expert in the 
transport rider’s art, and his 
many blunders and errors of 
judgment, which he visited 
upon the unfortunate cattle, 
provided Hartley with a safety- 
valve for the impulses that had 
been checked by the tragedy 
of the morning. They made 
poor travelling,—Hartley, rid- 
ing on ahead to pick the road, 
leaving Wilmot alone with 
thoughts that were not of the 
brightest. 

They outspanned early that 
afternoon to give the oxen a 
rest, in preparation for the hard 
work that awaited them at the 
crossing of a river next day. 
Hartley continued moody, and 
for the first time during the 
trip took a tot of whisky 
between the intervals that he 
had marked out and religiously 
observed since the day they 
left the farm. WHe also did 
another unusual thing: he 
joined Wilmot by the side 
of the camp- fire, and sat 
smoking in silence with his 
hands clasped round his knees. 
Presently he broke out im- 
petuously— 

“Wilmot, I believe I’m under 
some sort of curse. All my 
best things get frosted just as 
they are beginning to blossom. 
Look at this. Just on the 
point of marrying, and the 
girl is taken from me. It’s 
rough, Wilmot, damned rough. 
And I’ve never done a creature 
a bad turn in my life.” 

“Taken from you—how?” 
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Wilmot’s tone expressed the 
genuine surprise he felt. 

“How? How can you ask? 
Have you no brains? Do you 
think I can ever persuade 
Clarie that I did not kill 
Johannes ?”’ 

“Why on earth should she 
suspect you any more than 
me?” 

“You don’t understand. I 
have said things. I can see 
them now. I talked murder, 
man, without knowing it. 
Then isn’t she Afrikander, in 
spite of all her education? 
She would quite understand 
one of her own people doing 
it; why should she think dif- 
ferently of me? Fancy marry- 
ing a woman who in her heart 
believed you a murderer! I 
couldn’t stand it, Wilmot.” 

Wilmot took in the position. 
“ What will you do?” he asked 
for the sake of breaking the 
awful pause that had followed. 

“Do? Go and face it, of 
course. What else can I do? 
I had thought of leaving 
Smeer to go on with the 
waggon while you and I 
pushed through to Delagoa 
Bay or Natal. I had fixed 
it up last night when I had 
figured out that we were 
being shadowed, and that old 
Johannes was likely to play 
dog. But it can’t be now. 
You had better go and take 
the stones. I'll push on and 
learn the worst.” 

“No, Dick; we'll stick to- 
gether,” Wilmot answered. 
But there was not that ring 
of sincerity that should give 
tone to a determination so im- 
portant. Hartley seemed to 
notice it. 
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“We won't talk to-night, 
Wilmot ; neither of us is fit for 
it. I’m played out. If I were 
in town, it would mean a big 
drunk ” He checked him- 
self. “No, not now; I should 
give my boots to the Kafir and 
go to bed. I’m off now.” 


‘*Toli has gone away.” 

This was the news with 
which Golosh awakened his 
baas soon after daylight. 

Toli had decided not to wait 
for the sjamboking. He had 
gone off over-night—at least, 
that was the theory of the 
other natives. They probably 
could have told all that was 
to be known, and would have, 
if Baas Hartley had applied 
pressure; but he showed no 
curiosity beyond expressing & 
desire to know whether the 
deserter had travelled towards 
the Rand or made for one 
of the native locations that 
swarmed to the eastward in 
the Lydenburg district. He 
was merely weighing up the 
probabilities of the boy meet- 
ing Boers and being frightened 
into saying something of the 
work in which he had been 
engaged. Toli would not be 
likely to volunteer anything 
in view of the charge implied 
against him by his baas; but 
Boers in outlying districts 
have persuasive methods with 
Kafirs. 

Wilmot remarked the indif- 
ference of his companion. “If 
you think he had anything to 
do with that business, wouldn’t 
it be worth while to ride after 
him?” he asked. 

“A mounted man would have 
no chance of riding down a 
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Kafir in this country,” was all 
Hartley said. 

They had no further oppor- 
tunity of discussing a subject 
that had impressed Wilmot 
disagreeably. 

Half an hour after the start 
the waggon crossed ariver. It 
was wide and shallow, the 
bottom strewn with slippery 
water-worn rocks and stones, 
which extended for many yards 
beyond flood water - mark. 
Wilmot was riding ahead, and 
on reaching the opposite bank 
rode into the long grass, think- 
ing to avoid the loose stones 
that were distressing his horse. 
A few yards from the river- 
bank the grass was saddle-high. 
Suddenly it was dashed aside 
by some large object that came 
rapidly towards him, but was 
concealed beneath the long 
tambouki. The horse reared, 
snorted, and swerved frantic- 
ally, unseating his rider and 
throwing him heavily on his 
back among the stones. A 
huge iguana scrambled across 
Wilmot’s body in mad flight 
to the water. It was a not un- 
common incident. The creature, 
finding its road totheriver inter- 
cepted, followed the habit of its 
species, and rushed blindly for- 
ward along its track, regardless 
of the obstruction. Its nauseous 
odour, like that of the water- 
tortoise, has a peculiarly ex- 
citing effect upon horses; and 
doubtless the hideous appear- 
ance of the harmless reptile is 
as disturbing as the smell it 
gives out, for no horse has been 
known to face one, and few men 
regard it with equanimity on 
first acquaintance. 
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When Wilmot had recovered 
from the very excusable fright, 
he regained his feet with some 
difficulty and limped to the 
waggon, which had been halted 
to enable the voorlouper to re- 
cover the startled horse. He 
threw himself in the shadow 
on a tussock of grass and lay 
back, his hand on his loin and 
an agonised expression on his 
face. Hartley looked at him 
for a space without speaking, 
then inquired where the hurt 
was. Wilmot pressed his hand 
against the left side of his back 
for answer. Hartley passed his 
hands over the young man’s 
body and pronounced an em- 
phatic opinion that nothing 
serious had happened. Wilmot 
shook his head. Hartley re- 
peated his assurance, adding 
a rough incitement to effort: 
“Pull yourself together, man. 
You’ve got to have many a 
tumble before you can ride in 
a country like this.” 

Any other person than a 
robust animal like Hartley 
must have recognised that 
Wilmot was suffering great 
pain, and that he was at least 
hurt internally ; but the York- 
shireman had been brought up 
in a school that regarded no 
ailment seriously until it had 
proved fatal, and refused to 
believe any man was ill so long 
as he could raise an arm. In- 
difference to suffering, whether 
in man or animal, is the hall- 
mark of the man of the veld. 
As Hartley stood watching 
the contortions of Wilmot’s 
face, he was in a half-pitying, 
half-contemptuous mood. He 
had much of the Colonial’s con- 
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tempt for the man who could 
not ride or jump up after a 
fall. He was satisfied that 
this tender offshoot of an effete 
town - bred civilisation was 
weakly giving way to a trifle. 
He must be brought round 
sharply with the veldman’s 
panacea for all evils—a stiff 
dose of brandy. He poured 
nearly half a pint down the 
patient’s throat. Veld physic 
is usually of the kill or cure 
order, and this specific came 
dangerously near the former. 
His next blunder took the form 
of an attempt to lift the man 
on to the waggon, but the 
groans and outcries compelled 
him to desist. Reluctantly he 
gave orders for outspanning 
the oxen, made Wilmot as 
comfortable with blankets as 
the roughness of the ground 
would permit, then lit up his 
pipe and sat in the shade to 
watch and wait developments. 
Wilmot passed into drowsi- 
ness, then into unconsciousness. 
His hand now and then was 
passed feebly towards the seat 
of pain, but drooped before it 
reached it. Then came a suc- 
cession of faint moans and an 
attempt to articulate. Hart- 
ley’s scepticism began to yield 
to real concern. He had seen 
and nursed many a case of 
accident and fever, but never 
were the symptoms so puzzling 
as now. He exercised his mem- 
ory of anatomy to suggest an 
explanation. He knew what 
a man looked like with an in- 
jured spine, a broken neck, and 
a bagful of fractured ribs, but 
this was none of them. He 
poured more brandy down the 
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throat, producing a spasm of 
choking that satisfied him the 
back was not broken, for Wil- 
mot sat up in his paroxysm. 
Then Hartley put a series of 
questions to the patient, but 
got only incoherencies. He 
smoked on in silence for half 
an hour. Suddenly he received 
a shock that brought the blood 
to his face. Wilmot had been 
muttering at intervals as if 
endeavouring to frame a sen- 
tence. At last it came, faintly 
muffled but horribly distinct— 

“Why did you kill him, 
Dick?” 

Hartley listened in thrilling 
suspense. There was a long 
pause; then came a feeble cry, 
“Poor old man! . . . Oh, Dick! 
murder, Dick!” Hartley got 
up and paced backwards and 
forwards excitedly, halting 
when he came opposite the re- 
cumbent figure as if expecting 
to hear something more, but 
Wilmot only muttered unin- 
telligibly. 

Golosh came up, and stood 
gazing wonderingly at the sick 
man. Hartley turned on him 
almost savagely. “Clear out 
of it; go and boil water.” His 
tongue had been loosened by 
the outburst. ‘God, he be- 
lieves it, and she will believe 
it! There’s a curse on dia- 
monds.” And he joined his 
incoherencies to those of the 
delirious man, sometimes pac- 
ing up and down restlessly, at 
others squatting by Wilmot’s 
side trying to make sense of 
his murmurings. 

The day lengthened into 
afternoon, but Wilmot gave 
no sign of change. Hartley 
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did. He had emptied the 
brandy bottle. Under normal 
conditions the quantity drunk 
would have but stimulated 
him, but now it accelerated 
the mental excitement caused 
by the horrifying discovery 
that his friend believed him 
to be the murderer of a 
harmless old man. He kept 
repeating as a refrain to his 
ejaculatory mutterings, ‘“ He 
believes it, she will believe it.” 

His tireless pacing was ar- 
rested by a sound from Wilmot, 
who spoke calmly and ration- 
ally— 

“Water, Dick ; quick!” 

He hastened to give it. 
Wilmot drank thirstily. He 
had returned to consciousness. 

“Do you know what you've 
been saying?” Hartley asked. 

Wilmot gave a feeble nega- 
tive. He was plainly still in 


great pain, dazed, and drowsy. 
Hartley made no further at- 
tempt to question him, but sat 
down and resumed his stolid 


watch, and thought. He 
looked the situation straight 
in the face, driving off with 
an effort of will, as hard 
drinkers often can, the brain- 
cloudiness that had for a time 
bemused him. 

Wilmot was badly hurt—of 
that he was now quite con- 
vinced. His own ignorance of 
the exact nature of the injury 
rendered it the more imperative 
that he should procure medical 
aid. Had it been merely fever, 
or dysentery, or one of the 
twenty scourges of the veld, 
he would have known what to 
do, but he was paralysed in 
the awful presence of the 
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unknown. Then they were 
short of food. Since leaving 
’Mpfeu’s kraal they had prac- 
tically existed on mealie meal, 
and such trifles as sardines and 
tinned sausage. Even the con- 
densed milk had given out, and 
of all things that a sick man 
most needed, milk stood par- 
amount. There was nothing 
that he could do but ride into 
Pietersburg, the nearest dorp 
likely to possess a doctor. He 
dared not send either Golosh 
or the voorlouper, for he knew 
not what mischief their stupid 
tongues might cause. He con- 
sulted his map, and reckoned 
the distance at fifty miles by 
direction, probably eighty if 
the track proved bad and cir- 
cuitous. Hard riding would 
cover the ground both ways in 
four days. 

He decided quickly. He 
would take the voorlouper to 
carry the purchases, leaving 
Golosh in charge of the sick 
man. He gave the native in- 
structions, and amplified them 
in a letter he wrote that Wil- 
mot might read on recovering 
consciousness. There was one 
serious difficulty to arrange. 
The total cash in hand was less 
than five pounds,—barely suf- 
ficient to purchase necessary 
provisions. The doctor would 
not come out for less than £20: 
medical fees were high in the 
Transvaal, and cash in advance 
the rule when dealing with 
strangers. Hartley bethought 
him of the diamond Wilmot 
had found when searching for 
tracks of the murderer. It 
was a twenty-carat stone, and, 
if he could turn it into cash in 
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the dorp, would provide ample 
means. It was a risky and 
dangerous experiment, but it 
must be tried. 

He gave one parting look at 
Wilmot, waited a few minutes 
in the hopes of a brief interval 
of lucidity, but recognised that 
the hope was vain. An hour 
before sunset he and the 
voorlouper set out westward. 

The journey proved a trying 
and tedious one. The region 
traversed being all but virgin, it 
provided neither food nor guid- 
ance; and when, after twenty 
hours in the saddle, they 
reached the little township 
that marks the northern limit 
of Transvaal dorpdom, the 
travellers were only a whit less 
exhausted than their horses. 
But fortune was attending 
them. At the little canteen 


that did duty as the leading 
hotel Hartley found a young 


doctor at billiards, and an old 
acquaintance in Tom Wilson, a 
well-known railway contractor, 
who was royally expending a 
large proportion of the money 
he had made so easily as a sub- 
contractor on the new Pieters- 
burg-Pretoria railway. With 
the aggressive hospitality of 
his class when basking in the 
sun of fortune, he boisterously 
insisted on Hartley becoming 
his guest, and when the York- 
shireman bluntly explained his 
position, ostentatiously declared 
he would “stand treat to a 
doctor,” which was his way of 
expressing his readiness to pay 
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the medical man’s fee. The 
mining man in luck is gener- 
ally cited as a type of reckless 
generosity. He is a model of 
cautious parsimony in com- 
parison with the South African 
railroad man full of cash and 
whisky. 

Hartley arranged with the 
doctor to start early next 
morning for a fee of £25, made 
his purchases, and gave the 
contractor an IOU for the 
£30 he had advanced. Wilson 
took it, read it aloud, then ap- 
plied a match to it and called 
for a round of champagne. 

The starting of a Boer com- 
mando was not more linger- 
ing and long-drawn-out than 
Hartley’s departure. Wilson 
was in a humour of obstinately 
effusive friendliness, and sore- 
ly tried Hartley’s temper and 
patience. 

Thanks to the doctor’s local 
knowledge, the return journey 
was accomplished with com- 
parative ease, and the out- 
spanned waggon was in sight 
within fifteen hours of the 
departure from Pietersburg. 
Hartley rode ahead, impatient 
to finish the journey. When 
the doctor arrived, ten minutes 
later, he found Hartley stand- 
ing at the tail of the waggon, 
speechless, paralysed. 

The sick man had dis- 
appeared! Two brake-blocks, 
hacked and split, lay, with the 
axe that had revealed their 
secret, on the ground beneath 
the waggon. 
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It was some time before 
Hartley could control his riot- 
ous thoughts and fashion an 
intelligible theory. Then he 
was filled with a bitter sense of 
the base ingratitude of which 
he had been the victim. The 
explanation seemed clear and 
reasonable. Wilmot had re- 
covered sufficiently to be able 
to travel, and, acting on the 
belief expressed in his delirium 
that his partner had murdered 
old Smeer for the sake of his 
diamonds, had yielded to fear 
and greed, and gone away with 
the treasure. The absence of 
the spare horse helped out this 
theory, as did the fact that the 
waggon had been denuded of 
food and several articles likely 
to be taken by men meditating 
a long journey. 

But what about Golosh? 
Would not the presence of the 
native be an impediment to 
rapid travel, seeing they had 
but one horse, and that without 
saddle and bridle? Second 
thoughts lent strength to the 
original theory. Wilmot had 
taken the native, as he dared 
not leave him behind to give 
Hartley a clue to the direction 
of the flight. Besides, was not 
Golosh a christianised Kafir, 
and therefore more likely to 
yield to the offer of a bribe? 

The doctor had a theory that 
sounded practical. His sug- 
gestion was that Wilmot had 
wandered away in a fit of 
delirium, and that the native 
had gone in search of him. 
Hartley had not explained the 
damning significance of the 
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DAY OF RECKONING. 


sliced brake-blocks,—he dared 
not. When the doctor called 
attention to them, Hartley ex- 
pressed his own puzzlement, 
lamely advancing as a solution 
the idea that the act had been 
prefatory to the construction 
of a new pair. The doctor 
proposed that after a short 
rest they should ride round in 
quest of traces of the fugitives. 
They at least might come upon 
a native kraal, where a clue 
could be obtained. Hartley 
yielded, more in response to 
his yearning for active em- 
ployment than in faith of 
result. 

They returned at sundown 
with broken-down horses but 
not a vestige of evidence. 

The doctor slept soundly that 
night, but Hartley lay awake 
nursing his grief. The perfidy 
of Wilmot and the loss of the 
diamonds hurt him much, but 
they were trifles beside the one 
haunting horror of the effect 
of the strange catastrophe on 
Clarie. 

For the first time the legal 
consequences of his supposed 
crime occurred to him. Sus- 
picion could not possibly be 
averted. He realised to the 
full how black the case 
against himself was. How 
much blacker could it not 
be made by a Transvaal public 
prosecutor, when the victim 
was an oprecht Burgher of the 
State, the suspect a Rooinek 
who could be identified with 
gun-running? High treason 
and murder! The words 
thrilled him. There was but 
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one chance of safety,—flight 
by way of Portuguese terri- 
tory. 

The doctor was kindly sym- 
pathetic next morning. He 
noted the signs of harassing 
worry and anxiety on Hartley’s 
face, and tried to cheer him. 
It was pleasant to find a man 
so concerned about the fate of 
a friend, in a country where 
friendship was but a sordid 
matter of community of busi- 
ness interest. Like most men, 
he had taken a liking to Hart- 
ley at sight, and was prepared 
to do much to help him. He 
began by returning his fee. 
Hartley firmly refused it, but 
accepted the offer of the young 
surgeon’s company on a final 
ride round. 

They rode all that day. 
They found a Kafir kraal, but 
the natives had seen no white 
man, they said, or, if they had, 
had been bribed to silence. 
Hartley’s instinctive distrust 
of the black race inclined him 
to the latter theory, and he be- 
gan such a browbeating cross- 
examination that the subjects 
ended by running away. 

This was all that he needed 
to confirm his opinion that they 
knew something. He did not 
tell his companion what he 
guessed, but declared his inten- 
tion of staying with the waggon 
& few days on the chance of 
learning something, then trek- 
king to the Rand. 

Next morning the doctor 
started for Pietersburg. An 
hour later Hartley was adding 
@ new and trying experience 
to his store,—that of driving 
@ span of oxen over difficult 
and strange country with in- 
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sufficient help. He was ‘also 
treading a path even more diffi- 
cult—the path of duty. 

The temptation to play the 
coward had assailed him only 
during the dark hours before 
the dawn. With sunrise came 
brightness of the day and clear- 
ness of brain, and a resolution 
to play the man and forget 
that he had ever thought of 
running away. He would risk 
arrest, trial, anything rather 
than that one woman should 
have cause to believe him cap- 
able of a crime so despicable 
as murder and flight. 

It would be superfiuous to 
describe the many disasters 
that occurred under conditions 
so favourable for them. The 
new brake- blocks, inefficiently 
and hurriedly made to take 
the place of the old, worked 
badly, and caused more than 
one slight accident; while the 
voorlouper, having the pre- 
occupied mind of a novice like 
Hartley to control him, instead 
of the alert argus eye of the 
dead Boer, took the liberties 
that come instinctively to the 
Kafir with an easy baas, and 
added more than his fair share 
to the bungles and blunders of 
the trek. 

Fifteen days after the death 
of Johannes Smeer, and thirty- 
three from the starting of 
the expedition, the waggon ar- 
rived at the boundary that 
marked the north - western 
limit of the Krugersdorp 
district. Two Boers suddenly 
rose out of the grass by the 
side of the track and ap- 
proached, calling out “Stop!” 
One of them seized the reins 
by which the voorlouper guided 
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the leading oxen, and roughly 
checked them. 

Prepared for the worst, and 
anticipating arrest, Hartley 
came forward. 

‘‘Where do you come from?” 
he was asked. 

“ Pietersburg.” 

“Then you cannot go on.” 

“Why not?” 

“Do you not know that 
rinderpest has come into the 
land from the north? The 
Lord has sent it as a punish- 
ment for letting the Rooineks 
stay in the land.” 

During the absence of the 
expedition, rinderpest had ap- 
peared in the Transvaal, and 
a system of cordons had 
been established to protect 
unaffected areas. Hartley’s 
cattle would not be permitted 
to cross the border until they 
had been certified clean. This 


meant a delay of several days. 
The farm of Piet de Villiers 


was less than three hours 
distant, and thither Hartley 
rode as soon as he had com- 
pleted arrangements for leav- 
ing the waggon and oxen. 

It was well after sunset 
when he reached the house. 
The usual chorus of barking 
from the dozen nondescript 
dogs gave the only sign of 
life: the house was silent and 
dark. A Kafir peeped out of 
the kitchen-boy’s hut. Hart- 
ley called to him to take charge 
of the horse. At the sound of 
the voice the native first spoke 
to some one inside, then ran to 
the back of the house as if 
to raise the alarm. Hartley 
threw the reins over the horse’s 
head—a sign that every South 
African horse recognises as an 
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order to stand till called for— 
and went to the sitting-room 
door. He knocked once, then 
entered and called. The room 
was in darkness, but a slit 
of light from the kitchen 
door showed that some one 
was astir. 

‘Piet, come here!” Hartley 
called again. 

The kitchen door opened, 
and Mrs de Villiers, slatternly 
and dirty, stood in the crack 
between door-post and door- 
edge. No Boer woman ever 
yet threw a door wide open in 
the presence of a stranger. 

She gave a little scream 
on seeing Hartley, and retired 
precipitately backwards, pull- 
ing the door after her, and 
took up the cry that had 
brought her into the sitting- 
room— 

“Piet, come! Piet, come!” 

Hartley sat on the sofa and 
quietly waited. He could hear 
voices whispering loudly, the 
shuffling of feet, and the sounds 
of a disturbed and excited 
household. A few minutes 
later Piet de Villiers, half 
awake and minus boots and 
coat, shuffled into the room. 
His vrouw came close behind, 
carrying a candle. 

Hartley did not wait for the 
master of the house to open the 
conversation. 

“Sit down, Piet ; light your 
pipe and listen. I have a bad 
story to tell you.” He spoke 
the Taal. 

Piet lumbered his big body 
into the nearest chair, and put 
his elbows on the table. Mrs 
de Villiers placed the candle 
by her husband and sat close 
against the wall, folded her 
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hands, and looked Hartley up 
and down. 

“It’s a bad story I have 
to tell, Piet. You must 
listen while I tell it all from 
the beginning. I must have 
time.” 

“Ja, time to make up wicked 
lies,” Mrs de Villiers interrupt- 
ed, in a tone of undisguised 
hostility. ‘“ Where is Johannes 
Smeer? Tell us that before 
you make lies. We know. 
You have murdered him. He 
was my cousin. You mur- 
dered him and stole his dia- 
monds. We know. Toli has 
told us.” 

“Tt is Toli who lies,” Hart- 
ley answered quietly, filling his 
pipe deliberately. ‘“ Johannes 
Smeer was your cousin. Do 
you think if I had done what 
you say I should have come 
back to you, his cousin?” 


“Ja, you do it to make be- 
lieve. You would do any wick- 
edness and come and tell it. 


But you shall be caught. You 
shall go to tronk. Where are 
his diamonds?” 

Hartley kept commendably 
cool, “ Piet,” he said, between 
the puffs of his pipe, “I have 
come to tell you my story. 
How can I tell it if she will 
not let me speak?” 

Piet turned to the woman 
and made a gesture for silence. 
She turned fiercely on her 
husband. 

“What! you would have me 
say nothing? You want to 
cover this schelm? You are 
glad Johannes is murdered. I 
will speak.” 

And she did. Both men 
smoked placidly during the 
storm till want of breath com- 
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pelled a lull. Hartley took ad- 
vantage of it. 

“ Yes, Piet ; Johannes Smeer 
is murdered. By whom I know 
not. It was for diamonds. 
He was stone-crushed while he 
slept, and the diamonds taken 
from him.” 

“By you. You have the 
diamonds, you thief, you mur- 
derer!” the woman screamed. 

“You are foolish, woman. 
Why should I kill Johannes for 
diamonds that I had given 
him, when I had a hat full? 
Does a farmer kill the ox for 
eating his grass?” 

Through a gauntlet of inter- 
ruptions and hysterical charges 
Hartley proceeded at a steady 
pace, ignoring the wife, and 
giving Piet a clear and per- 
fectly straightforward account 
of the expedition. He admitted 
the gun-running, but said 
nothing of the attempt at 
blackmail by Johannes, or the 
disappearance of Wilmot. 

“It is all lies! You fought 
Johannes to get back your dia- 
monds, and drove him out of 
the waggon to sleep that you 
might murder him. Toli has 
told us all,” Mrs de Villiers 
interrupted. 

Hartley showed the first sign 
of temper. 

“Toli says this, does he? 
Did he tell you that I ac- 
cused him of the murder, and 
that he ran away because of 
fear?” 

“Yes, fear of you; you were 
going to murder him. I know 
everything. And where is the 
young Rooinek? Why do you 
not bring him to tell lies? 
You know he will not bear 
you out. He is honest.” 
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Hartley felt sick, and made 
no reply. 

“Yes, where is Wilmot ?—he 
will tell the truth.” 

Hendrika had entered the 
room, and stood by the side of 
her mother. She was in an 
elaborate dressing - gown, whose 
embellishment she had con- 
cealed and marred by throwing 
an old shawl over her head and 
shoulders. She stood an em- 
bodiment of inartistic incon- 
gruity,—delicate lace and rib- 
bon, ragged and dirty woollen. 

“Why did you make Wilmot 
bury Johannes?” she de- 
manded. “We know, — you 
dared not look on him. It is 
always so with murderers. 
Have you murdered Wilmot? 
Where is he? Why does he 
not come to bear out your 
lies ?” 


Hartley relit his pipe. The 


questioning of the girl unnerved 
and paralysed him. His cour- 


age was oozing. He wanted 
to be brave and conceal noth- 
ing, but he hesitated to make 
the answer that he felt must 
condemn him irretrievably. 
Where was Wilmot? He hon- 
estly did not know, but dare 
not confess it, much less could 
he put his suspicions into 
words. To impute treachery 
to his friend while he himself 
was under grave suspicion 
would be the act of a coward. 

“You cannot answer,” came 
the voice of Hendrika. “You 
know you have murdered him. 
I can feel it. Father, send a 
Kafir for Frickkie and Jan 
Smeer: they are on the farm, 
and must catch this schelm.” 

Old Piet spoke at last. He 
had been listening with the 
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manner of a man who heard an 
excuse he could not accept. 
His stolid, stupid face had in- 
credulity and obstinate scepti- 
cism stamped upon it. ‘ You 
had better go away,” he 
said. His passive, quiet- 
loving nature revolted at 
everything violent. He hated 
a scene, and would rather 
allow a malefactor to escape 
than have the trouble and 
exertion of arresting him. 

“Run away before’ the 
Smeers come: they are wait- 
ing for you,” he repeated. 

Hartley started as if stung. 

“Run away! By God, no! 
not for all the police in the 
Transvaal,” he shouted, stand- 
ing up and facing the group 
defiantly. ‘“ Where’s Clarie? 
You may believe I’m a mur- 
derer, but she does not.” 

“Go away,” Piet repeated 
petulantly 

“It’s your house, Piet, but 
I don’t go until Clarie tells 
me to.” 

At that moment there was a 
flash of white at the door. 
Clarie, with a wrapper thrown 
round her, her long brown hair 
streaming over her shoulders, 
her face white as her robe and 
her dark eyes gleaming fever- 
ishly, glided noiselessly into the 
room. She walked swiftly up 
to Hartley, and pointing to the 
door that opened upon the 
stoep, said in a tone strangely 
at variance with her usual 
subdued and gentle speech— 

““Go,—go at once!” 

Hartley stood dazed and 
irresolute. 

“But, Clarie, why should I 
go if I am innocent?” 

“Go!” she repeated, and she 
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put her hand on his arm as if 
to force him. 

He looked at her for a space. 

“T’ll go if you believe me a 
murderer.” 

“T do,—go.” 

“You do?” He asked the 
question with lingering, doubt- 
ful emphasis. 

“T do,—go away.” 

He picked up the sjambok 
that he had laid on the table, 
gave one long stupefied look 
at the white-robed, trembling 
figure, put on his hat, and 
passed into the darkness with- 
out a word. 

Clarie stood, statuesque, till 
the door had closed behind 
him, then threw herself on to 
the sofa and burst into 
hysterical sobs. 

Mrs de Villiers walked over 
and stood by her. “That is 
your Rooinek lover, eh?—a 
murderer; and you send him 
away that he may not be 
caught. But he will be. 
Hendrika, tell Toli to ride fast 
to Frickkie Smeer. Quick! I 
can hear he is going that way.” 

Hendrika left by the kitchen, 
and her mother followed. As 
she disappeared, a little figure 
in a dishevelled night - dress 
came furtively into the room 
and climbed on to the sofa, 
where she nestled beside the 
weeping woman. It was little 
Lisbeth. 

Old Piet sat at the table 
watching the child fondling 
and kissing her sister. Pres- 
ently he got up, slouched to 
the sofa, and sat down. Clarie 
lay with her back to him, her 
face buried in a cushion. Her 
father gently pulled one hand 


away. 
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“Don’t cry, haartje,” he said 
soothingly. “ Why did you tell 
him you thought him a mur- 
derer? I know you don’t. 
But it looks black against 
him.” 

Clarie controlled herself with 
an effort. “It does look 
black,” she said. ‘That's 
why I drove him away.” 

‘But do you think he mur- 
dered Smeer?” 

“T should have sent him 
away just the same.” 

“Then you don’t think him 
bad.” 

She shook her head. 

“You are a strange girl, 
Clarie. Why did you say you 
believed him guilty?” 

“Father, you don’t under- 
stand Dick. You heard him 
say he would not go but for 
me. If I had told him I 
thought him innocent, he would 
have stayed to be caught that 
he might justify my faith in 
him ; but I know he would have 
no chance. They would con- 
vict him easily. It broke my 
heart to say it, but it was the 
only way,—I know him so 
well.” And she broke again 
into sobs, while little Lisbeth 
lavished wet kisses and old 
Piet awkwardly stroked her 
hair, muttering, ‘“ Haartje, 
haartje!” 

Clarie had summed the in- 
cident accurately when she 
said she knew Hartley so well. 
Her strangely unexpected de- 
nunciation of the man was the 
outcome of a woman’s instinct 
and impulse. She had heard 
her sister’s threat to send for 
the sons of the dead Smeer, 
and knew well that it portended 
disaster for Hartley. Days be- 
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fore his arrival the family had 
heard the story told by Toli, 
and judgment had been given. 
Clarie had schemed to send 
Hartley warning, but her mes- 
senger had been intercepted, 
and threats of punishment had 
deterred any other Kafir from 
undertaking the task. She 
had been in bed some hours, 
worn out by anxiety and the 
torture of the incessant re- 
proaches and taunts of her 
stepmother. The quick-eared, 
sympathetic little Lisbeth had 
discovered the presence of 
Hartley in the sitting-room, 
and thither Clarie was pro- 
ceeding when she heard him 
express his resolve to wait for 
the arrival of the avengers. 
She knew that he was in no 
humour to listen to remon- 
strance, even from her, and 
that his loyalty would impel 


him to scorn flight for her sake. 
A flash of instinctive reasoning 


showed her that she could 
destroy this motive by pre- 
tending callous indifference, 
even aversion. His question 
gave her her cue. His look 
and tone said plainly, “If you 
are against me, I yield.” So 
she uttered the stinging words 
that fell upon his astonished 
ears as the sudden and un- 
accustomed lash startles the 
petted steed to the effort that 
averts the danger which gentle 
coaxing would but precipitate. 

Piet looked on in silence for 
some minutes, then with that 
inconsequential ineptitude char- 
acteristic of the Afrikander, 
remarked— 

“The Predikant says that 
Hartley should be hanged. He 
has murdered one of our own 
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people, which is an abomina- 
tion in the sight of the Lord. 
Yet you have sent him away.” 

Mention of the Predikant 
stung Clarie into active resist- 
ance. She had suffered much 
these past two days from 
the Predikantal wmoralisings 
and homilies. The culminating 
crime of the Rooinek had justi- 
fied to the uttermost all the 
prophecies and forebodings that 
the young zealot had poured 
out. He was painfully human, 
and secretly proud of his 
triumph, therefore could not 
resist the petty revenge of 
jubilation. Clarie had at last 
turned upon him in an out- 
burst of indignation, and de- 
nounced his bloodthirstiness as 
unworthy one professing Christ- 
ianity. The mention of him 
by her father revived her 
latent anger. She turned and 
faced the old man. 

“Father, don’t tell me what 
Mr Stegmann has said. He is 
no godly man. He would not 
only separate me from—him, 
but he would have me hanged 
if he knew all.” 

Piet looked surprised, be- 
wildered. 

“You, haartje? What do 
you mean? The Predikant is 
a just man, and would only 
visit the Lord’s anger on the 
wrong-doer.” 

“You think he is just?” 

“Ja, Clarie, I believe he is 
the Lord’s man.” 

“Then it is as I say. He 
would have me hanged if he is 
just. Father, it was I killed 
Johannes Smeer!” 

The old man stared at his 
daughter, then forced a laugh. 

“You are very sick and _ bad, 
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Clarie. Your head is light,” 
and he stroked her hair. 

She took his hands and looked 
him straight in the face. 

“No, father, my head is not 
light. I know well what I say. 
It was I bade Hartley kill 
Johannes. Now do you under- 
stand why I sent him away?” 

The old man was dazed. 

“T do not understand, 
haartje.” 

“It is easy to understand, 
father. You know how I hated 
Johannes. Hartley knew it 
also. I told him how much I 
suffered, and he arranged to 
take Johannes away. Did he 
not break with you over the 
waggon that he might take 
Johannes? He did it because 
I wished it.” She broke again 
into sobs, then, checking them, 
with a supreme effort she got 
off the sofa. “Father, you 
must help me. The Smeers 
will be here soon. I must 
write a letter to Hartley, and 
you must send Toli to find 


* him.” 


She went to her room, and 
returned with a sealed envelope. 

“T understand, Clarie; but 
she must not know.” He took 
the envelope, and glanced fear- 
fully in the direction of the 
kitchen. ; 

Clarie put her arms round 
the old man and kissed him 
for reply. 

“He must not be caught, 
haartje. I see it all very 
clear.” He kissed her awk- 
wardly, almost violently, quiet- 
ly opened the door, and went 
out, shoeless, to the Kafir 
quarters. 

He roused the herd-boy. 

“Toli, get up quick. Saddle 
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the blue schimmel and ride hard 
after Baas Hartley. Give him 
this, and when you have done 
it I shall give you a pound. 
Which way did he go?” 

“He is gone Krugersdorp 
way, baas.” 

“Tf you find him I will give 
you another pound, Toli.” 

Clarie had followed her father 
to the hut. 

“You have forgotten this,” 
said she. She handed him a 
pass, without which no native 
can travel in the Transvaal 
under penalty of arrest. It 
ran— 


“Pass my native, Toli, look- 
ing for his brother. 
“ Signed, 


P. DE VILLIERS, 
“ Rietspruit.” 


They waited until Toli re- 
turned from the paddock with 
the horse. He was hardly 
awake yet, and bungled the 
saddling. Clarie pushed him 
away, and tightened the 
girths. 

“ Now, Toli, ride harder than 
ever you did. Find the baas, 
and if you bring me an answer 
I will give you two pounds.” 

“T’ll catch him, Missie,” and 
the bare legs thrashed the 
horse’s flanks viciously, send- 
ing him off at a fast triple. 

When the two re-entered the 
sitting-room Mrs de Villiers 
was there. 

““Where have you been? I 
heard a horse.” 

“We have sent Toli to catch 
Hartley,” Clarie answered as 
she passed into her room. 

Thanks to the circumlocu- 
tory system of passing on 
orders in the de Villiers’ house- 
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hold, Hendrika’s instructions 
for the alarming of the Smeers 
had miscarried. She had 
shouted to the Kafirs from 
the kitchen door, but was not 
disposed to risk her dainty 
shoes by going outside to see 
that her orders were executed. 
The recipient of them had 
passed them on to the drowsy 
kitchen-boy, who had in turn 
shifted responsibility to a third, 
who did not act till he heard 
the voice of Baas Piet rousing 
Toli. Then he watched the 
saddling up, and returned to 
his blankets, where he would 
have remained had not Mrs 
de Villiers, vrouw -like, de- 
manded full details as to the 
horses and messengers sent. 
When she learned the facts, 
she squandered valuable min- 
utes in abusing Piet and 
Hendrika, and visited the 


natives’ hut, where her tongue 
and sjambok soon had things 
stirring. 

Within an hour the two 


married sons of the dead 
Smeer arrived, accompanied 
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by a neighbour, all carrying 
their rifles, and obviously re- 
lieved to find that the Rooinek 
was not waiting to give battle. 
They waited while coffee was 
prepared. 

“Which way has he gone?” 
they asked. 

“He is making for Mafe- 
king,” said Piet. ‘The road 
is good for you but bad for 
him. His horse is done up.” 

Two hours after Hartley 
had departed eastward, his 
pursuers started in the oppo- 
site direction. 

Old Piet remained on the 
stoep till the sounds of hoofs 
satisfied him that the chase 
was off the scent. He slipped 
quietly into his daughter's 
room. 

“Sleep well, haartje,”’ he 
whispered, kissing her ; “ your 
old father has sent justice on 
@ wrong spoor.”’ 

“Justice, father? Justice 
will always be on the wrong 
spoor while it follows him.” 

And she buried her sobs in 
the pillow. 


(To be continued.) 
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A STUDY OF THE RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR. 


BY CHASSEUR. 


IX.—THE BATTLE 


OF HEI-KOU-TAI. 


(WITH MAP.) 


On Monday, January 23, the 
whole civilised world was 
horrified with the story of the 
slaughter of innocent Russian 
petitioners in front of the 
Winter Palace and in the streets 
of St Petersburg. This ter- 
rible occurrence, so unexpected 
in its advent and so far-reaching 
in its effects, may be signalised 
as the first real and definite 
internal demonstration that 
Russia was the least success- 
ful belligerent in the great 
struggle in the Far East. 
There had already been in- 
dications that the country, 
internally writhing, was strug- 
gling to express its dissatis- 
faction in a policy which had 
brought upon it the present 
tribulation; was resenting the 
grip of war taxation, relentless 
in its greed for money and 
manhood. There had _ been 
naval riots at Sebastopol; 
mobilisation difficulties; and 
even a mysterious affair at 
the blessing of the Neva. 
Each of these, judged in the 
sequence of events, might well 
have been classed as the pro- 
test of an unwilling people. 
But on January 22 the 
climax was reached. From 
that day the struggle in the 
Far East became an unpopular 
and disastrous war, forced upon 
a discontented and powerless 
people for the purpose of justi- 
fying a foreign policy in which 


the nation as a whole had no 
sympathy. But although we 
allow this now, it is more than 
probable that if there had been 
no war—if the people of Russia 
had not felt the flail of disaster 
and the pinch of war privation 
—they would have acquiesced 
willingly and enthusiastically 
in the expansion of their em- 
pire in the East. And even 
if the war had been successful 
there would have been few 
Russian mouths opened against 
the Grand Ducal campaign of 
aggrandisement. This is only 
natural; for it has to be a 
great policy, and a magnificent, 
that will stand the strain of 
unsuccessful war. The work- 
ing heads of the bureaucracy 
in Russia were well aware of 
all this. Therefore, when 
Kuropatkin’s crowning effort 
in the autumn was turned 
into a miserable defeat on the 
Sha-ho, every effort was made 
on the part of the Russian 
Government to reinforce the 
army in the field, so that by 
the spring it might be able 
to stem the course of Japan’s 
success and to turn defeat into 
victory. Their ears were not 
deaf to the grumbles of dis- 
satisfaction which reached them 
from every corner of the em- 
pire. Wherever they had mob- 
ilised for sea or land, the secret 
reports were the same. Libau, 
Revel, Odessa, Sebastopol, War- 
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saw, Kieff, Tiflis, Irkutsk—all 
had their festering sore. The 
fall of Port Arthur, the vaunt- 
ed fortress of the Far East, 
intensified the spreading waves 
of popular distrust. Unless 
victory came quickly, it was 
certain that the gatherings 
would come to a head—there- 
fore a supreme effort was 
made. 

Lord Brooke,! who, in the 
matter of military data, seems 
to be the most reliable of all 
the correspondents who ac- 
cepted the hospitality of the 
Russian Staff, says in his 
book that “by the 19th of 
December, exactly two months 
after the battle of the Sha-ho, 
85,000 reservists without im- 
pedimenta had been received, 
and fresh troops were coming 
from Europe in an endless 
stream.” According to this 
authority, the Russian army by 
the middle of December was 
as strong as it had been before 
it undertook the battle of the 
Sha-ho; while a month later 
the same authority estimated 
that the force under General 
Kuropatkin was some 400,000 
strong, and had about 2000 
guns. All stores had been re- 
plenished, and the branch rail- 
way lines from Mukden to the 
Sha-ho were finished. In short, 
all the arrangements for the 
battle were complete. Ever 
since the beginning of January 
St Petersburg had been urging 
Kuropatkin to let slip no oppor- 
tunity which might be turned 
into a victory. The staff of St 
Petersburg still clung to the 
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heresy that the Russian sol- 
dier held a superiority over his 
enemy during a Manchurian 
winter. They viewed the vari- 
ous indications of unrest with 
apprehension, little recking the 
many circumstances of supply 
and system which governed 
his actions, and continued to 
urge Kuropatkin to take the 
initiative. When, however, the 
whole country boiled over after 
the disgraceful tyranny demon- 
strated on that Sunday in St 
Petersburg, the authorities 
were desperate. They ceased 
to urge the General in the 
field, but deliberately ordered 
him at once to save the situa- 
tion at home, either by the 
salve of a great victory or the 
counter-irritant of another des- 
perate disaster. 

Just as these demands came 
the season softened a little. 
A wave of wintry mildness 
swept across the Manchurian 
plains. To all intents and 
purposes Kuropatkin was 
ready. He had only been 
waiting on the weather. The 
opportunity had arrived. The 
Russians were now holding an 
extremely long front; Kuro- 
patkin’s left was thrown back 
in the hilly country forming 
the watershed of the Sha-ho, 
in order to cover Fu-shun from 
a flank attack. His centre 
practically followed the line 
of the Sha-ho as far as the 
railway. From Lu-sheng-pu 
the line of the Russian defence 
curved backwards towards the 
Hun-ho at Chan-tan-ho-nan. 
The Russian right rested on the 





1 An Eye-Witness in Manchuria. 
London : Eveleigh Nash. 1905. 
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plain of the Liau-ho, somewhere 
on the Hsin-min-ting road. 
This flank was watched by a 
cavalry division under Mis- 
chenko and Kosobosky. In all, 
this was a front of sixty to 
seventy miles. It must not be 
thought that the Sha-ho was 
a military obstacle. It was 
neither deep nor fast enough, 
except when in heavy flood, to 
be reckoned as a barrier. At 
the present season, frozen hard, 
it indicated the line of country 
which commended itself to 
Kuropatkin’s sappers as de- 
fensible. The 2nd Manchurian 
Army, which was now com- 
manded by Gripenberg, held 
the plain between the Hun-ho 
and the railway. Koulbarscom- 
manded the centre, while the 
1st Manchurian Army, consist- 
ing of the Siberian Army Corps, 
held Kuropatkin’s eastern front 
in the hills under the command 
of Linievitch, the veteran com- 
mander during the Boxer 
trouble, who had recently been 
brought to Mukden from com- 
manding the garrison at Vladi- 
vostok. The Japanese positions 
to a very considerable extent 
conformed to those of the Rus- 
sian. In fact,in many places the 
outposts were so close together 
that it was possible to see 
from the Russian line the smoke 
from the cigarettes of the 
Japanese off-duty pickets. But 
behind the parallel chains of 
fortified positions which kept 
these two armies in touch, two 
industrious and independent 
principalities seemed to have 
sprung up. The Russians 
showed great mechanical skill 
in connecting up the wings of 
their great army with light 
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railroads, telephones, and all 
scientific means of inter-com- 
munication. To a great extent 
the Japanese did the same, but 
they were also careful to pre- 
pare a second and even a third 
line of defence within an easy 
distance of their front, so that 
if the great army of brave men 
which Kuropatkin was con- 
centrating in front of them 
should, by force of numbers, be 
able to drive them from the 
first line, the Russians, spent 
and halting from the effort 
which had given them success, 
would find that no less an effort 
was required to make good the 
Japanese second line, and, in 
sequence, the third. The Rus- 
sians, too, had prepared against 
misadventure, but their position 
was forty miles to the rear of 
Mukden, and was designed 
rather to arrest disaster than 
to form a point d’appui for a 
violent counter-stroke. This 
difference in military apprecia- 
tion was to be demonstrated 
both at the battle of Hei-kou- 
tai and at Mukden. 

There are several indications 
which tend to show that Kuro- 
patkin at Mukden still believed 
that although the Japanese- 
bred soldier might be better 
than the mujik in the hills, yet 
his own grey-coated regiments 
would defeat the diminutive 
Oriental upon the plain. From 
the very commencement of the 
campaign, as far as he could 
judge, the Japanese had always 
made for the highest hill-tops 
in order to give effect to their 
turning movements. Reflecting 
upon the very painful experi- 
ence which he had bought, the 
Russian General no doubt came 
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to the conclusion that the Jap- 
anese had shunned the plain 
because they felt their inferior- 
ity on the level. This thought 
was set fast in his mind when 
he designed the abortive opera- 
tions at Hei-kou-tai, and after 
that disaster it was this belief 
which caused him to mass 
20,000 of his reserves at Fu- 
shun as a counterpoise to the 
combined movement which he 
apprehended Kawamura and 
Kuroki would make against his 
left flank. It must be allowed, 
however, that the development 
of the final closure of the battle 
of Hei-kou-tai is an enigma 
even to this moment. The mili- 
tary student can understand 
the object of Gripenberg’s orig- 
inal movement,—his desire to 
turn the Japanese on the flank 
on which he believed their mili- 
tary resistance to be the weak- 
est. One can even understand 
his selecting European troops, 
for the most part unblooded, to 
engage upon this enterprise 
over the frozen plains. Also, 
it is easy to understand why, 
as a matter of precaution, the 
well-tried 1st Siberian Army 
Corps under General Stackel- 
berg was withdrawn from the 
left, and sent to stiffen the new 
phalanxes from European Rus- 
sia. The order which the mut- 
inous and sore-headed Gripen- 
berg claims to have in his pos- 
session, in which Kuropatkin 
asks him to unmask the situa- 
tion of the chief masses of the 
Japanese force beyond the Sha- 
ho, is also easy of comprehen- 
sion. But, beyond this point, 
there is little that the student 
or historian can unravel or con- 
scientiously understand. There 
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is no doubt, however, that the 
premises of this attempt against 
Oyama’s flank were, at the out- 
set, conducted with considerable 
skill—that is to say, they were 
conducted with secrecy, and 
secrecy in war is synonymous 
with skill. 

On the night of the 23rd the 
Russians’ second army, con- 
sisting of the 8th and 10th 
Army Corps, plus Stackel- 
berg’s Siberians, concentrated 
between Chang-tan and Tu-ti- 
fang on the Hsin-min-ting-Liau- 
yang road, about twenty-five 
miles south-west of Mukden, 
and five miles tothe rear of 
the defences on the Hun-ho. 
The weather still remained fav- 
ourable, as far as a Manchurian 
winter can be favourable for 
military operations. On the 
night of the 24th Gripenberg 
moved his army southwards, 
and crossed the frozen Hun in 
two places, at Han-chiao-pu and 
Chi-tai-tzu. Having made the 
passage of the river at day- 
break, the Russian brigades 
formed for attack, and were 
launched against an echelon of 
fortified posts, which furnished 
the Japanese left. Of these 
the San-de-pu position was the 
most important. It is essential 
that the military reader should 
at this moment fix in his mind 
the character of the terrain in 
which the fighting took place. 
‘The Times’ of February 4 
has given the following ex- 
pressive picture :— 

“San-de-pu, like all the other nu- 
merous villages around, is a collection 
of farmsteads, with a caravanserai for 
winter travellers. Each farmhouse 
is surrounded by high walls of sun- 


dried bricks, well plastered with 
loam, mixed with chopped straw. 
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These walls can be neatly loopholed, 
are about 3 feet thick, and form a 
splendid defence against bullets. 

he houses and farm-buildings have 
all their windows and doors opening 
into the large courtyards; the gables 
and rear walls are very thick, and 
built of the same materials as the 
compound walls ; with raréexceptions 
every house is thatched. The mili- 
tary would, however, especially the 
Japanese, probably cover the thatch 
very thickly with mud or earth to 
prevent fire. The roofs are of heavy 
timbers resting on posts, and thus 
can support great weights. All 
buildings are low and one-storeyed. 
The country round San-de-pu is 
quite level and open, excepting for 
the villages and burial-places, where 
there were groves of trees, which 
have now largely been burned for 
fuel. The villages are roughly about 
two miles apart, and vary from 20 
to 100 families. The Russians seem 
to have been driven over the Hun, 
which flows at this season beneath 
ice over 3 feet in thickness, and over 
which carts weighing, when loaded, 
five tons, can safely travel, and much 
heavier loads can be carried if straw 
or millet stalks are laid over the ice. 
The Hun flows in this region in a 
well-defined bed, with steep and 
often overhanging banks from 15 
feet to 20 feet above the level of 
the ice.” 


Lord Brooke endorses this 
view, for he refers to the land- 
scape on this very morning as 
“a wide flat plain with many 
villages and a good deal of 
timber, while low sandy hills 
diversified the landscape, still 
in its white mantle of snow.” 

Although the 1st Siberian 
Army Corps had been sent as 
a support to the 2nd Euro- 
pean Corps, yet Gripenberg 
was wise enough to place the 
seasoned troops in the van- 
guard, and at daybreak Stackel- 
berg found himself within a 
mile of the Japanese villages, 
with instructions to attack at 
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once. He immediately threw 
in the Ist and 9th Divisions, 
while the attacking line of the 
8th and 10th Army Corps de- 
ployed on his left. On the 
right of our old friends the 
Siberians, it looked as if a 
great dark mantle were being 
unrolled over the wide expanse 
of spotless snow. This move- 
ment was due to the deploy- 
ment of the two Cossack divi- 
sions which were working on 
Gripenberg’s right, and which 
had orders to push straight 
through to the Hsin-min-ting- 
Liauyang road, What a won- 
derful panorama must have 
presented itself to those who 
were privileged to witness this 
gigantic struggle! To a very 
considerable extent this sudden 
debouching of huge Russian 
columns from beyond their left 
came as & surprise to the Japan- 
ese. Even before the heads of 
the great grey columns of Rus- 
sian infantry shook out into ad- 
vance guards, the Japanese out- 
posts were falling back hurried- 
ly upon the intrenched villages. 
Rapidly over the frozen snow 
the Russian attack developed : 
there was yet no need for guns 
to unlimber,—the weight of 
surprise and numbers swept 
through village after village 
which the Japanese had held 
as outposts. Here and there 
there would be a little desperate 
fighting in Chinese courtyard , 
and Manchu tomb, but for the 
time being the resistance was 
as a drop in the ocean, and the 
overwhelming and annihilating 
of these isolated groups of 
staunch Japanese outposts 
whetted the lust for victory 
which successive defeats had 
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not yet extinguished in Stackel- 
berg’s inimitable Siberians. 

As the red sun forced its way 
up through the grey winter 
atmosphere, the crackle and 
crash of musketry on the left 
of the Siberians told how the 
Kharkov and Odessa reservists 
were being blooded: on the far 
right, too, the cavalry were 
meeting with success. A jubi- 
lant staff officer canters up 
with the information that Mis- 
chenko’s swashbucklers have 
captured a whole company 
of Japanese infantry, and a 
squadron is marching them 
back to Chang-tan. Then, above 
the wicked ring of the bursting 
shrapnel and the steady deton- 
ation of the field-guns in action 
on the Hun-ho, comes the dull 
reverberating boom from the 
north. The turning movement 
has been successful. Koulbars 
in the centre and Linievitch on 
the far left are co-operating. 
At last the great white Czar’s 
inexorable will is to be exercised 
upon the armies of the yellow 
race. The peaceful calm of a 
snow-wrapt winter morning 
has disappeared. For the 
moment the season is nothing, 
and the grey-coated thousands 
swallow up walled village after 
village, leaving behind them a 
dismal wreck of human frames, 
a miserable pattern on the 
virgin snow. Then the enemy 
began in earnest to shell the 
heads of the many Russian 
attacking columns. It seemed 
that the head of the attack had 
pushed itself into a semicircle 
of live artillery. So rapid and 
accurate was the shrapnel fire 
that the effect of the attack- 
ing columns was instantaneous. 
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The élan died out from the ad- 
vance. Masses of grey-coated 
infantrymen heaped and teemed 
upon the snowy reverses of the 
sand-dunes, or jostled in thou- 
sands behind such cover as the 
walls of captured villages would 
vouchsafe them. Then, for the 
first time, the commanders of 
corps realised that although 
they had turned the first line 
in the Japanese defence and 
were now advancing directly 
upon theleft rearof the principal 
flank defences, yet they had 
miscalculated. They had been 
ignorant of the second line of 
defences. They had simply 
“butted in,” to use an elo- 
quent Americanism, between 
two held parallels, and now 
had neither the information 
nor the direction to grapple 
with a situation the success 
or failure of which depended 
upon the active co-operation of 
Kuropatkin’s centre and left, 
or a magnificent effort on the 
part of the Cossack divisions 
on Gripenberg’s right. We 
now know that the three suc- 
ceeding days brought no real- 
isation of the elements essential 
to success. On the night of 
January 25, although in the 
detail of fierce fighting there 
was no diminution of the 
struggle, yet all chance of suc- 
cess was gone. 

Space will not allow us to 
fill in detail step by step all the 
rigorous attacks and counter- 
attacks which marked Gripen- 
berg’s desperate efforts to seize 
some point in the Japanese 
échelon which would give the 
necessary leverage to turn his 
attention upon the Japanese 
second line of defence, which 

25 
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he now discovered followed the 
course of the Shili-ho. The 
Russian divisions had pushed 
up to within striking distance 
of the walled villages of San-de- 
pu and Hei-kou-tai, which were 
the two main keys which pre- 
vented the actual turning of the 
Japanese first line of defence, 
facing the Hun-ho and Sha-ho 
rivers. Here the Russian in- 
fantry were brought up sharply 
to the halt. Both villages, and 
especially San-de-pu, had been 
placed into a perfect state of 
preparation. The 33rd Regi- 
ment of Siberian Rifles flung 
itself out into the assaulting 
line, and staggered up into the 
blaze of magazine and machine- 
gun fire, which the Japanese 
brought to bear upon it from 
their skilfully prepared defences. 
The gallant effort was made 
with success against the lesser 
citadel, but failed in front of 
San-de-pu. With this failure 
came the night. Now there 
was no question of a snug 
and comfortable zemlianke.} 
During the night of January 
25 the Japanese were suffi- 
ciently conversant with the 
Russian intentions to make the 
necessary precautions to turn 
the initial success on their left 
into a disaster. The advance 
divisions of Nogi’s corps had 
already arrived from Port 
Arthur, and even before Gripen- 
berg established his advance, 
this army had been allotted 
the left flank of Oyama’s front. 
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The advance divisions and reg- 
ular reserves held in hand at 
Liau-yang had been immedi- 
ately marched up to the line of 
the Shili-ho. They were in 
position on January 26. For 
the time being Nogi considered 
it expedient to halt them, 
San-de-pu was holding its own. 
The longer that the Russians 
halted, the more decisive, com- 
plete, and overwhelming would 
be the Japanese counter-stroke 
when it was struck. We have 
many sketchy accounts of the 
desperate efforts with which the 
33rd and 34th Siberian Rifle 
Regiments toiled to make good 
the footing which was gained in 
the outskirts of San-de-pu. On 
the 26th the Russian artillery 
was massed against the defences 
in the village: it was hoped 
that the rain of shrapnel would 
so wear down the defenders that 
by evening Stackelberg’s in- 
fantry might be able to struggle 
into possession of the coveted 
position. In this futile attempt 
Stackelberg’s 9th division was 
practically annihilated. Again 
had the wretched Russian 
troops, now almost starved, to 
lie out and face the intense 
rigour of a Manchurian winter. 
The weather had changed, and 
all through the day the 9th 
division had advanced to death 
and annihilation in the teeth 
of a blinding snowstorm. Only 
those who have experienced an 
Arctic winter can realise what 
it must be to lie out in a wind 





1 Zemlianke is the Russian term for underground shelters, in which practically 


the whole army was housed during the inactivity of trench life. 
generally held from eight to sixteen men. 


Each zemlianke 
Lord Brooke describes them as having 


“earthen floors and sides covered with mud. However cold it was outside, it 
was always beautifully warm in these dug-outs.” 
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against which no blanket, 
sheepskin, or fur is proof.! For 
the strong and healthy it was 
awful; what then must have 
been the state of the many 
thousands of poor wretches who 
had been struck down in the 
snow, whom no ambulance 
could reach, no doctor succour? 
Imagination will not reproduce 
the horrors of such a situation. 

On the 28th Gripenberg to 
some extent made progress— 
that is, he forced the Japanese 
from the high ground to the 
south of San-de-pu, and prac- 
tically isolated the village 
which the Japanese had held 
so stubbornly. But as long as 
San-de-pu held firm, the moment 
must arrive when Nogi would 
be able to loose his war-dogs 
in counter - attack. Also on 
this day it must have occurred 
to the veteran Gripenberg that 
something was very wrong in 
the management of the whole 
Russian army. Beyond the 
fitful boom of an occasional 
gun fired from the Russian 
centre, there was no evidence 
of Koulbars having moved a 
finger to aid him. The mo- 
ment would now soon be passed 
when co-operation could help 
him, and we can imagine the 
urgent messages that he des- 
patched to the Commander-in- 
Chief begging and praying that 
he would carry out his part of 
the contract. Of the evasive 
answers which he received we 
have as yet no knowledge. But 
this we know, that by the even- 
ing of the 28th the Japanese, in 
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desperate array, launched bat- 
talion after battalion against 
Hei-kou-tai. The moment was 
ripe to turn the Russian effort 
into disaster, and Nogi threw 
his Port Arthur veterans in 
sledge-hammer attack against 
Hei-kou-tai. All through the 
night the desperate assaults 
were continued; time after 
time the head of each attack- 
ing line was swept away by 
the sleet of Russian fire poured 
into it. But the men who had 
carried Erh-lung-shan, and who 
had formed part of the army 
which had 203 Metre Hill to 
its credit, were not to be 
denied, and at nine o'clock on 
the morning of the 29th a 
mass of half - demented infan- 
trymen, climbing over the dead 
bodies of their comrades, planted 
the Rising Sun above the 
highest gable in the village. 
The moment of disaster had 
arrived. Hei-kou-tai lost, 
Gripenberg ordered his army 
to retire, and Nogi launched 
his 30,000 fresh reserves in 
pursuit. Worn, emaciated, and 
beaten, the fine European 
troops in whom St Petersburg 
had placed such faith, and who 
six days before had proudly 
crossed the frozen Hun and 
advanced to the attack with 
all the panoply of medieval 
war, were now hurled back 
across the ice—a broken and 
defeated rabble. St Peters- 
burg and the Grand Ducal 
party had asked for a victory 
or a counter-irritant. Far be 
it from us to say that a victory 





1 It is officially stated that the thermometer on the occasion of the San-de-pu 
fighting was ten degrees below freezing. 
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was ever within their reach, but 
a counter -irritant was easily 
found, — how easily even we 
in Europe did not then realise. 
It is difficult to sum up the 
results of this terrible battle 
in the snow. We have already 
shown how practically one 
Russian division was annihil- 
ated in front of San-de-pu ; the 
Japanese losses, before they 
were able to reoccupy Hei-kou- 
tai, were simply enormous ; but 
neither of these compare in any 
way to the terrible scene of 
slaughter which was enacted 
in the final retreat of the 
Russians back to Chang-tan. 
Nogi and a portion of Oku’s 
army pursued them to the 
Hun-ho, and having reached 
this point the Japanese, prob- 
ably from reasons of caution, 
stayed their hand. 

It was estimated at the time 
in telegraphic despatches that 
the Russian losses between 
January 25 and January 
29 were just over 10,000 
officers and men. The casual- 
ties, taking into considera- 
tion the atmospheric condi- 
tions under which this action 
was fought, were enormous, 
less than 50 per cent of the 
wounded being retrieved from 
the field of battle. It will, 
therefore, not be an ungenerous 
estimate to hazard 20,000 as 
the actual losses in the futile 
endeavour to turn the Japanese 
line at San-de-pu. A heavy 
price indeed to pay for a poli- 
tical counter-irritant. The 
Japanese themselves allowed 
that they had 7000 casualties. 
Leaving a margin to cover the 
deductions of the military 
secrets bureau, we may esti- 
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mate that the Japanese losses 
were just about half of those 
incurred by the Russians. 
They had to expend life reck- 
lessly to reoccupy Hei-kou-tai, 
and they also lost a very large 
amount in the outpost opera- 
tions of the opening day,—the 
majority of the Japanese 
pickets preferring to die at 
their posts rather than impli- 
cate the main line of defence 
by retiring too rapidly. 

Lord Brooke, who was pre- 
sent throughout the whole of 
this desperate fighting, sums 
up the effect of the battle in 
the following suggestive para- 


graph :— 


“The battle of San-de-pu had the 
most deplorable effect on the whole 
army. The work of three months 
and more of reorganising the force 
since the battle of the Sha-ho was 
almost entirely thrown away. Prior 
to the defeat of Gripenberg the army 
had recovered its tone. There were 
officers more thoughtful and better 
informed than the majority, who 
still had misgivings as to the ability 
of the Russian army to reverse Liau- 
yang and the Sha-ho. They did not 
affect the general spirit. The men, 
well-clothed and well-fed, cheered by 
the presence of new comrades, had 
enjoyed a long rest, and were full of 
courage. Guns, ammunition, and 
supplies had arrived in plenty, and 
confidence in the future was almost 
universal. Then came San-de-pu with 
its disastrous ending of over 20,000 
casualties: the morale of the men 
gradually weakened, and, worst of 
all, caused acute dissension in the 
ranks of the officers. All this had 
the most depressing effect, and it is 
beyond question that the defeat of 
San-de-pu was one of the chief causes 
of the subsequent rout of the Russians 
at Mukden.” 


No analysis that we can 
make will clearly apportion 
the blame for the dismal errors 
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in direction which are the 
chief features of the battle we 
have just studied. The actual 
patent results were the most 
extraordinary. As soon as 
Gripenberg had withdrawn his 
army of shattered battalions 
across the Hun, he posted into 
Mukden and flung his resigna- 
tion at Kuropatkin’s head. 
Not even waiting to have it 
accepted, he handed in a long 
ciphered telegram to the Tsar, 
and, requisitioning a special 
train, started post haste for 
Europe. The wildest rumours 
were in circulation at St 
Petersburg, especially when on 
the following day a confidential 
aide-de-camp was despatched 
to the Far East from Tsarskoe 
Selo, and Gripenberg had in- 
structions to break his journey 
at Irkutsk. Even to this 
moment the whole affair is 
shrouded with mystery. Grip- 
enberg’s story is that he was 
deserted; that he was left 
with his 80,000 men, lone- 
handed to do battle with the 
whole of the Japanese army ; 
that by his original night- 
march he had made an ad- 
vantage which, if only Kuro- 
patkin and the other officers 
commanding corps had carried 
out their obligations, would 
have resulted in a complete 
victory. That is Gripenberg’s 
case: for the rest, everything 
is conjecture. Some say that 
Kuropatkin merely ordered a 
demonstration against the Jap- 
anese left, and that Gripenberg 
brought about a pitched battle 
contrary to orders. Others 
attribute the want of cohesion 
to a breakdown in Kuropat- 
kin’s nervous system. It is 
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confidentially said that he was 
about to order the full develop- 
ment of his whole fighting 
strength against the Japanese 
front when he heard of the 
failure of the Siberian Army 
Corps. He at once exhibited 
those failings which were so 
noticeable in many of our own 
generals during the earlier 
months of the South African 
war: he accepted defeat for 
his whole force on the fortunes 
of an infinitesimal portion of it. 
This is the nearest solution at 
the present moment that the 
student can arrive at—probably 
the most curious and disastrous 
disagreement of officers in high 
command in the field that 
history relates. But possibly 
the most striking example of 
Russian fatalism was the man- 
ner in which Kuropatkin’s 
army went back again to 
ground, just as if an engage- 
ment which had reduced its 
numbers by nearly ten per 
cent were a matter of the 
smallest moment. Nor did 
the staff seem to trouble 
themselves as to what the 
effect of this demonstration of 
feebleness would be upon the 
enemy. They were content to 
accept defeat as just an ordin- 
ary interlude in a long and 
dreary winter campaign. One 
cannot help contrasting this 
apparent apathy with the state 
of affairs existing behind the 
more stubborn line of intrench- 
ments. Although the Japanese 
showed no activity in counter- 
ing the small and petty attacks 
with which Kuropatkin thought 
he was keeping his enemy oc- 
cupied and engaged, yet in the 
meantime they were organising, 
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as secretly and as swiftly as 
the nature of the season would 
allow, the onslaught which ap- 
parently had been intended ever 
since they allowed the Russians 
to winter in Mukden. As has 
already been shown, they had in- 
creased their army at the front 
by 50 per cent: whereas at Liau- 
yang and the Sha-ho Kuropat- 
kin had been called upon to face 
eight divisions with their re- 
serve complements, he was now 
called upon to oppose this same 
victorious army augmented by 
seven more divisions, divided 
into five armies. Some of the 
prisoners that Mischenko had 
taken during the action at 
Hei-kou-tai proved conclusively 
that Nogi’s Port Arthur army 
had reached the front. But 
over and above this reinforce- 
ment by four magnificent divi- 
sions on the Japanese left, there 
was another army in the field 
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which had been spirited away 
from the shores of Japan with 
the utmost secrecy. Outside 
the small circle of military 
direction for a long time the 
destination of this force was 
not known. It was given out 
that it was designed to attack 
Vladivostok or Saghalin: in 
reality it was carried to the 
mouth of the Yalu and marched 
up by the Mandarin road, past 
Motienling, until it was neces- 
sary for it to strike out and 
take up its position on the ex- 
treme right of Oyama’s line. 
This was the much speculated 
upon army of Kawamura, con- 
sisting of possibly the best 
fighting material that Oyama 
had in the field. It was an 
army of veterans brought to 
the colours through the new 
extension of service requisition, 
which the war had rendered 
necessary. 
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PROBABLY the fact most 
likely to impress an outsider 
with the importance and 
significance of this year’s 
Oireachtas in Dublin was the 
deputation from Cumann na 
Leabharlann to the Ard-Fhéis 
of Connradh na _ Gaedhilge. 
And since, although ‘Maga’ 
has never ceased to uphold and 
honour all the traditions of the 
Gael, the terms which I have 
used may not be clear even to 
all Gaels of Scotland, it is as 
well to explain at the outset 
what they mean. 

Connradh na Gaedhilge is 
the Gaelic League, an organisa- 
tion formed (like the Cumann 
Gaidhaileac of Scotland) to 
revive and preserve the Gaelic 
speech, traditions, and customs. 
The Oireachtas or Convocation 
is its great annual assembly in 
Dublin, taking place this year 
for the tenth time, at which 
competitions are held in the 
various traditional arts—com- 
position in verse and prose, 
oratory, story-telling, recitation 
(all of course in Irish); sing- 
ing (solo and choral); playing 
on traditional instruments, 
such as harp and pipes; danc- 
ing traditional dances, such as 
jigs, reels, and _ hornpipes. 
Not less important are the 
competitions for learners, ex- 
aminations conducted orally— 


for the League lays stress on 
the fact that proficiency in a 
living language can only be 
shown by ability to use it in 
speech. And while the com- 
petitions are in progress—con- 
ducted, many of them, before 
keenly-interested audiences— 
the Ard-Fhéis or Chief As- 
sembly, consisting of delegates 


from the seven hundred and - 


odd branches of the League, 
sits to debate (mainly in Irish) 
and decide upon matters that 
concern the activities of this 
great society,—activities very 
meagrely indicated by its bal- 
ance-sheet of over £7000 a-year. 

The Cumann na Leabharlann 
has a totally different character, 
yet the League’s influence shows 
itself in the fact that an associ- 
ation of persons desirous to 
promote the formation of rural 
libraries in Ireland now natur- 
ally takes a Gaelic name. Ten 
years back, the thing would 
never have been thought of. 
Mr T. W. Lyster, for instance, 
who headed the deputation, is 
a scholar in several languages, 
but ignorant of Gaelic and 
wholly out of touch with the 
language movement. Yet as 
Curator of a great and really 
popular library! he feels the 
intellectual life of the country, 
and recognises the forces that 
are at work: hence the request 





1The National Library in Kildare Street, the best administered and most 
thoroughly used library of which I have any experience,—a State institution, 
admirably managed by a Committee of Irishmen, and starved by the Treasury, 
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of which he was the spokes- 
man. A recent Act gives local 
bodies in Ireland the right to 
strike a rate for raising small 
libraries, and the Cumann (or 
Bond) in question was formed 
to render this clause operative, 
by reasoning with District 
Councils and providing sugges- 
tions for the formation of 
libraries. In two words, the 
deputation came to the Ard- 
Fhéis of the Gaelic League ask- 
ing it to encourage the Irish 
people to read, not books in 
Trish, but books of all sorts, and 
principally books in English. 
They were promised help, and 
they will get it, from the body 
which, as its President claimed 
with justice, has created inter- 
est throughout Ireland where 
it found apathy, and left in- 
telligence where it found stupid- 
ity. The deputation to the 
Ard-Fhéis was a practical 


recognition of the fact that the 
work which the Gaelic League 
has on hand is no less than the 
education of Ireland. 

Another testimony may be 


cited in corroboration. Last 
year a great Féis (or gathering) 
was held in the glens of Antrim, 
and Sir Horace Plunkett, whose 
work in reviving and promot- 
ing Irish industries has been so 
widely and so justly eulogised, 
came down to speak as head of 
the Department of Agriculture 
and Technical Instruction. 
What he said was in effect 
this: that the study of Gaelic 
made no special appeal to him, 
but that his colleagues and 
subordinates told him with one 
accord that wherever the 
Gaelic League was active they 
found it easy to establish 
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centres of industrial co-opera- 
tion. For that reason, he was 
there to give the work of the 
League his official benediction. 

I do not remember that Sir 
Horace stopped to examine 
why this League, founded for 
the preservation of a language 
little used in commerce, should 
identify itself with an industrial 
propaganda, yet the reason for 
the fact is not recondite. If 
all the Irish-speaking people 
go out of Ireland, there will 
be no Irish language left to 
keep alive; and the drain of 
emigration falls chiefly on the 
Irish-speaking districts. Con- 
sequently, the attempt to re- 
vive Irish speech and tradition 
becomes inseparably connected 
with an attempt to provide 
new fields of employment and 
of interest for Irishmen at 
home. That is why, amongst 
other things, an exhibit of 
shoe-blacking is not the least 
characteristic feature of this 
year’s Oireachtas. 

Let us say it in a whisper, 
with all deference to the sus- 
ceptibilities of our friends the 
Liberals—every Gaelic Leaguer 
is at heart a Protectionist. 
We are all of us pledged to 
buy as far as possible I[rish- 
made goods and to promote 
Irish industries by all means 
in our power. And so one 
energetic Leaguer, having in- 
quired, as in duty bound, for 
Irish boot - polishes, failed to 
get them—or failed to get 
them to his liking,—and there- 
upon started to make what he 
wanted: the result is to-day 
a small factory whose wares 
are on view in the large but 
desperately crowded room 
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which is devoted during the 
Oireachtas week to a display 
of Irish arts and manufactures. 
It must not be supposed that 
there was nothing there more 
attractive than boot-blacking. 
On the contrary, there was lace, 
there was embroidery, there was 
stained glass—an artist’s work, 
not a manufacturer’s, — and 
there were pictures. But to 
my mind the boot-blacking is 
more typical. The League has 
been by far more successful 
in evoking moral energy than 
artistic intelligence. It pur- 
sues an idealistic end by 
methods that are almost utili- 
tarian. Or, to put it ex- 
plicitly, it proposes to restore 
Irish speech and traditions in 
Ireland by making Ireland 
more sober, more industrious, 
and, above all, more self-reli- 
ant. I cite in illustration a 
case even more in point than 
that of the blacking. 

A friend of mine, whose ser- 
vices to the British Empire— 
and indeed to the general cause 
of humanity — have just been 
recognised by an order of merit, 
came, three or four years ago, 
under the influence of the 
Gaelic League; and he hap- 
pened to be reading in a Dublin 
hotel the Claidheamh Solius 
(or ‘Sword of Light’), which 
is the League’s weekly paper, 
written in both Irish and En- 
glish, One of the waiters, 
noticing this, asked if he were 
interested in Irish, and a con- 
versation ensued in which the 
waiter told my friend a good deal 
about the Craobh (or Branch), 
to which he himself belonged, 
and the principles on which it 
was managed. A rigid rule 
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excluded any member who was 
found to frequent public-houses 
or music-halls. It was sug- 
gested that this would limit 
the numbers and the sphere of 
influence. “Yes,” said the 
waiter, “we lost a good many, 
but we kept the men we want. 
We want no one who is not in 
earnest.” Next year my friend 
was in the same hotel, and the 
same waiter came up with a 
smiling face to announce that 
his branch had established by 
joint efforts a small stocking 
factory in its suburb. My 
friend inquired at shops, heard 
a good account of the wares, 
and returning this year found 
that the industry practically 
controlled the local market. 
That is what in one instance 
came of bringing a lot of young 
people together in the evenings 
after work hours and setting 
them to learn Irish. If you 
consider that they are asked 
to learn Irish for the love of 
Ireland, for the honour of Ire- 
land—to join the Gaelic League 
as a part of their duty to their 
country: if you consider that 
their country’s population is 
dwindling, its industries ebbing 
with the population,—the con- 
nection between cause and 
effect will not be obscure. 

It is more apparent, how- 
ever, in the most conspicuous 
instance of the League’s social 
influence. Pressure brought to 
bear on Parliament established 
St Patrick’s Day as a legal 
holiday in Ireland; and the 
League set itself to secure 
that the festival should be 
kept in a becoming manner. 
In Limerick, I believe, all pub- 
lic-houses were closed ; in Dub- 
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lin seventy per cent, and the 
remainder were picketed; the 
result being that arrests for 
drunkenness were about half 
what they used to be when the 
day was an ordinary work-day. 
In the face of that, it is hard to 
quarrel even with the fanatics 
who will hardly allow the gay 
old drinking-songs to be heard 
at any of the League’s concerts; 
for in plain truth, no temper- 
ance organisation is doing so 
good work for temperance as 
this body which teaches its 
members to maintain above 
all things the pride of their 
race, and, not less emphatically, 
to regard the drunkard as a 
disgracer of his nationality. 
Take it how you will, the 
Oireachtas, summing up and 
symbolising the League’s 


activities, after an existence 
of some twelve or thirteen 
years, is a startling fact well 


worth consideration. As you 
go up O’Connell Street from 
Nelson’s Pillar, nothing Gaelic 
strikes your eye till you reach 
the League’s offices with their 
inscriptions, denoting the home 
of Connradh na Gaedhilge it- 
self, and of the Ard Craobh, or 
central branch, of ‘An Claid- 
heamh,’ and the ‘ Iris Leabhar,’ 
or Gaelic monthly, as well as 
the bookshop where two thou- 
sand pounds’ worth of Gaelic 
publications are sold annually. 
But a little farther on you 
pass inside the railings of the 
Rotunda, and find yourself in a 
country-looking crowd where 
every second person is speaking 
Irish. Inside is the big round 
room, with a stage at the end, 
where perhaps a dancing com- 
petition is going on. I saw 
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yesterday the daughter of al- 
most the only ancient Irish 
house which to-day survives in 
prosperity, showing the steps 
that she had learnt from one 
of the old country dancing- 
masters—venerable guardians 
of a gay tradition. Sitting next 
me was a London doctor, who 
had spoken Irish from his first 
years in the West of Ireland, 
and he fell into talk with a 
young schoolgirl, —a_prize- 
winner, a8 was shown by the 
medal that she wore about her 
neck. She answered in Irish 
as fluent as his own that she 
had won it for singing, and 
another to go with it for 
knowledge of Irish history. 
Yet she was a child of fourteen 
from Dundalk, a manufactur- 
ing town on the Ulster border, 
and no one in her home spoke 
Irish : she had learnt what she 
knew within three years at a 
National school. When one 
thought of the figure which 
the average clever schoolboy 
would cut after three years’— 
or six years —schooling, should 
he be asked to talk French, it 
seemed that here was effective 
education at work. Some- 
where else in the room a boy 
from Armagh had a group of 
Irish speakers about him, 
amazed to see him holding 
his own in discourse through 
the acquired language. It re- 
vealed itself as acquired—not so 
much from accent as from the 
mixture of dialect, southern 
peculiarities manifesting them- 
selves through his northern 
Gaelic. Any such approach 
to a standardisation of the 
tongue is anathema to many 
purists, who say, and with jus- 
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tice, that a real Irish speaker 
speaks always the Irish of his 
particular county. Yet ac- 
cording as the language be- 
comes more and more used in 
literature and by persons who 
travel from place to place, 
approximation to a common 
standard of diction and of 
grammar must set in; and 
probably somewhere in the 
rooms at the Oireachtas you 
would find one or two of the 
men who are making such a 
result inevitable. I saw, for 
instance, Dr J. P. Henry, who, 
in the leisure left by a practice 
in Harley Street, can find time 
to methodise and elucidate 
Irish grammar; and Father 
Dinneen, most copious of Irish 
writers to-day, whose diction- 
ary, published a year ago, gives 
at least some measure of what 
may be regarded as current and 
authorised Irish. 

It is a part of the utilitarian- 
ism which I have referred to, 
that questions of grammar and 
of usage occupy the mind of 
Gaelic Leaguers by far more 
than any concern for literature 
as such. They will flock to 
hear any play in Irish, no 
matter how it is constructed 
or how it is acted; yet few of 
them will cross the street to 
attend the performances of the 
Irish National Theatre Com- 
pany, where plays that are 
literature are produced in Eng- 
lish by a company whose intel- 
ligence has been praised by the 
best critics of the day. And 
although the President of the 
League has produced litera- 
ture that may rank not un- 
fairly with that of Provence’s 
leader, Mistral, Dr Hyde does 
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not seem to be known to his 
followers for what he is—a 
writer of genius. Very prob- 
ably they would rather that he 
wrote propagandist plays to 
point out the evils of emigra- 
tion, instead of the charming 
little dramatic fables, set with 
fresh and limpid songs, which 
are played indeed and listened 
to, but apparently without any 
adequate sense of their literary 
merit. 

Perhaps, however, it would 
be truer to say that the League 
does not bestow criticism at 
all on the works of “An Cra- 
oibhin Aoibhinn” —to give 
him the name by which he is 
known: it regards him simply 
as the man who founded the 
League, and who more than 
any other brought it to its 
present stature ; and whenever 
he shows his face in public, it 
greets him with such a welcome 
as no other living Irishman 
gets from any great assemblage 
of his countrymen. As I saw 
him at the Oireachtas this 
month, or in London last St 
Patrick’s day, addressing the 
wildly cheering crowd, first in 
Gaelic then in English, draw- 
ing from them every response 
he sought for, setting them 
laughing, setting them eager 
for resistance, it seemed to me 
that nothing was stranger in my 
experience than his career. The 
son of an Irish parson, twenty 
years ago he was a brilliant 
but rather irregular student of 
Trinity College, showing his 
eccentricity chiefly in an odd 
craze for the study of what we 
all considered our obsolete 
tongue. To-day he stands 
at the head of a great associ- 
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ation, fifty thousand strong, 
with ramifications through the 
whole British community, and 
strongholds in Argentina, in 
San Francisco, and in New 
York. It is a singular result 
to have achieved by urging 
people to take up a difficult 
language, for whose study no 
machinery existed. 

A little guidance through 
the mazes of the Oireachtas 
might help an observer to 
understand something of the 
means by which the thing has 
been done. The League has 
consistently recognised that if 
you are to educate, you must 
interest, you must provide scope 
for a variety of ambitions ; and 
the first event in connection 
with the Oireachtas illustrates 
a side of its work which is 
pure play. A team of famous 
hurlers from the County Clare 
came up to meet the champions 
of Dublin; while Limerick sent 
the pick of her young men for 
a display of Gaelic football. I 
may say at once that the foot- 
ball seemed a poor and un- 
developed game. But hurley, 
which was all but obsolete 
throughout most of Ireland, is 
now fully revived—and well 
worth reviving it was. It 
bears about the same relation 
to hockey as racquets to lawn 
tennis, and merely as a spect- 
acle it yields only to polo. 
Sureness of eye, power of hit- 
ting, speed of foot—all these 
qualities have constant play; 
and above all, brilliant and 
dashing combination is the 
soul of the sport. Those who 
remember that cricket has never 
been popularly established in 
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Ireland, and football only to a 
very limited extent, will realise 
how healthy this revival has 
been. 

But this lies rather outside 
the League’s proper sphere. 
Well within that is dancing; 
for the usage is to get your 
young people together in the 
evening, teach them Irish for 
an hour, and then set them toa 
reel. The result has been not 
only recreation, but controversy, 
for dancing competitions figure 
largely in the Oireachtas, and 
no Munster man will accept 
without reserve a Connaught 
judge’s opinion of his steps. 
Country folk, too, will tell you 
that the style of dancing 
favoured at these competitions 
shows the League to be prin- 
cipally a product of town life: 
they say that the steps show 
traces of the ballet. This is a 
matter for experts, but part of 
the observation is sound. The 
League’s first hold at least was 
among the town workers, more 
easily accessible to new ideas, 
more easily assembled together 
in winter nights, and more 
thankful for recreation. Yet 
at the Oireachtas you will see 
a great many country people, 
and as a rule they are the 
shrewdest critics of what is 
going on—not without reason. 
In almost every district of Ire- 
land a Féis is now held yearly, 
and the League’s practice is 
to present the winners of im- 
portant prizes with free passes 
to the coming Oireachtas, in- 
cluding railway fare and lodg- 
ing allowance. Thus the local 
prize-winners, no matter how 
poor, may become competitors 
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—and generally successful com- 
petitors—at the great festival, 
and the would-be Gaelic town- 
life is brought into touch with 
folk from country-sides which 
are Gaelic spontaneously. But 
in one very important branch 
the country has no chance. 
Competitions between rival 
choirs have grown into a feature 
of the movement, and heats, so 
to say, are run off during the 
year, while the finals are de- 
cided at the Oireachtas. Those 
who can judge say that in this 
way the foundation is being 
laid for what does not exist in 
Ireland—a musically educated 
public. 

Add to these secondary 
activities others hardly less 
important, that are fostered 
by recognition and reward at 
the Oireachtas,—the collection 
of folk-lore, the study of place- 
names, the study of Irish his- 


tory from Irish sources,—and 
you have a great range of 
interest beyond that afforded 
by the language and literature 


itself. This central study is, it 
must be admitted, often very 
perfunctory, yet there must be 
thousands of people now able 
to read an Irish book or follow 
a speech in Irish who a few 
years ago never dreamed of 
such a possibility. For my 
own part, and I am a fair case 
in point, the reward seems 
ample in the field of interest 
opened up; but we all know 
that the principle at stake is 
not what grown-up people 
shall learn, but what shall be 
taught to the children. If 
another generation grows up 
as we did (we who thought 
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ourselves educated), ignorant 
of the language and literature 
and history of our own coun- 
try,—it will not be the fault of 
the Gaelic League. The very 
pith and marrow of its propa- 
ganda is the attempt to make 
Irish a part of every curric- 
ulum in the schools. 

Let us consider first how the 
matter stands in the higher 
branches of education. There 
is one real university in Ire- 
land, the University of Dublin, 
and it owns a Professor of 
Irish, but excludes the lan- 
guage from its honours courses. 
Practically, that is to say, it 
does not teach Irish. Yet the 
University of Manchester is 
not only founding a chair for 
Celtic study, but establishing 
honours courses in these sub- 
jects ; and two famous scholars, 
one a Scotsman, one a Ger- 
man, came over from their 
respective universities of Man- 
chester and Liverpool to give 
their services freely for the 
establishment in Dublin of a 
school of Irish learning. The 
Royal University of Ireland, 
which is an examining body 
like that of London, recognises 
Irish as a subject for examin- 
ation, provides a studentship 
in it, and now even a junior 
fellowship. But the Queen’s 
Colleges, founded originally to 
be a State-controlled univer- 
sity, give no Irish teaching. 
Neither, so far as I am aware, 
does any school or college 
under Protestant management 
—except for some not very 
crowded classes at the ladies’ 
Alexandra College in Dublin. 
Yet, as a Protestant rector 
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put it in a very able letter 
to an Irish Church paper, if 
the Church of Ireland cannot 
approve either the study of 
the Irish language or the asser- 
tion of Irish nationality, why 
does it call itself the Church 
of Ireland? Of the Catholic 
public schools, all teach Irish 
more or less, but for the most 
part in a half-hearted way. 
Nevertheless, the subject is 
increasingly taken up at the 
State-conducted Intermediate 
Examinations, and increasing 
importance has been given to 
it, so that it now ranks prac- 
tically on an equality with 
French and German. 

But the teaching body in Ire- 
land which wins the warmest 
approbation from the League is 
the great lay order of Christian 
Brothers. Here it is worth while 
to collate opinions. All oppon- 
ents of the Gaelic League de- 
clare that the study of Irish is 
a waste of time, indefensible in 
an age which demands effici- 
ency. Per contra, I heard the 
other day a sermon in which 
we, as a Protestant congrega- 
tion, were urged to contribute 
to Church schools because 
extra expenditure was needed 
if Protestants were to have 
a chance. As it was, the 
preacher said, whenever a 
post fell vacant, the Christian 
Brothers had a lad ready with 
special training to fit him for 
its duties, and even employers 
who would prefer a Protest- 
ant were forced to accept the 
better equipped Catholic. Other 
testimony of the same kind 
could be cited; and it seems 
reasonable to argue that zeal 
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and success in teaching Irish 
may exist along with the will 
and ability to give a good 
practical education. 

But the chief effect of the 
League’s work is seen in the 
National Schools. Before it 
began, some 1500 children 
were learning Irish. On the 
31st December 1903 there were 
over 93,000 in the National 
Schools alone; to-day their 
number probably stands nearer 
120,000. Add to this the teach- 
ing in secondary schools and in 
the League’s classes, and it 
gives a probable total of about 
200,000 in the younger genera- 
tion to whom the language 
is being taught. Singularly 
enough, this fact seems sud- 
denly to have burst upon the 
authorities who control Irish 
education ; for it was announced 
the other day that the fees 
specially paid for this study 
were to be withdrawn, on the 
suggestion of the Treasury, 
and devoted instead to instruc- 
tion in cookery. The Gaelic 
League is now asking whether 
inducements to study Irish 
were only offered as long as 
they were not accepted; and 
whether it is any part of the 
Treasury’s business to say what 
Irish children shall or shall 
not learn. Fair warning of a 
stand-up fight was given at the 
two great public gatherings,— 
of which the more important 
was on the fourth night of the 
Oireachtas, when the winners of 
the literary competitions were 
announced, the public oration 
delivered by the chosen speaker 
of the year, and the chosen poet’s 
ode declaimed to the assembly. 




















The orator was a priest from 
the west, Father Macken, and 
his oration on the text, What 
we should do for Ireland, was 
largely a warning against pro- 
vincial divisions. Incidentally 
it may be observed that the 
elder generation of priests is 
slow to accept these new ways, 
and at least one Catholic 
bishop insists that Catholic 
children shall be taught their 
catechism in English, on the 
ground that they are sure to emi- 
grate; but the younger clergy 
are heart and soul in this 
movement, and Irish is being 
made an obligatory subject of 
study at Maynooth. Yet the 
movement, though supported by 
the priests, is in no sense 
controlled by them, except in 
so far as this, that the exist- 
ing system of government in 
Ireland gives every clergyman 
almost absolute power over the 
school in his parish,—an ar- 
rangement for which neither 
the League nor any popular 
body in Ireland is in any way 
responsible. However, these 
are thorny questions: the field 
of poetry is safer. There, on 
the platform, was one of the 
few representatives left in 
Ireland of the old country 
poets—Mr Robert Weldon, from 
the Waterford mountains, look- 
ing in no way more typically 
Gaelic than his name. One 
would have guessed that this 
fine distinguished - looking old 
man, with the spectacles pushed 
far down on his well-cut nose, 
was some kind of a professor 
turned countryman: the look 
of culture was in a pleasant but 
unexpected harmony with the 
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decent plainness of his dress, 
Here was no peasant, but a 
yeoman type, cultivated into 
the scholar ; and his poetry was 
no product of an untutored 
muse, but elaborate, deliberate, 
an exercise in a well-understood 
and solidly established tradi- 
tion. Taking it as literature, 
it was probably neither better 
nor worse than most odes writ- 
ten for an occasion, and the 
poet declaimed it admirably— 
reconciling stress on the intri- 
cate assonances with just ex- 
pression. When he ended, the 
applause followed; but he still 
kept the platform, Pushing 
back the spectacles on his fore- 
head, with a twinkle lighting 
up his eyes, he said that he 
would like just to say a couple 
of words, especially to the ladies. 
And thereupon he launched 
into a set of verses (evidently 
much nearer his heart than the 
formal ode) which advised all 
Irish girls against giving any 
countenance to the “ Shoneen,” 
or Irishman who wants to pass 
for English. The audience, 
about half of whom apparently 
followed all the Gaelic quite 
easily, marked his points for 
him with laughter; and so, 
after a word of apology for 
the bard’s traditional right of 
satire, he sat down well pleased 
—the most distinguished and 
most characteristic figure on 
the platform, and a revelation 
to us of the north who know 
the native speaker only as a 
peasant living close on the 
starvation line. 

Yet even on that line they 
live gaily enough, and the best 
humorous song that I have 
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ever heard, told—as it was 
sung that evening—how the 
vagrant labourer from Kerry 
cajoled with his soft ‘“deludher- 
ing” tongue the wealthy “Pala- 
tine’s daughter.” Never before 
had I heard any allusion in 
Irish literature to this queer 
colony of Germans, brought in, 
when Louis XIV. drove them 
out, to establish a Protestant 
population in Ireland, and 
settled on the best land in 
County Limerick, where their 
descendants remain to this 
day, though many an heiress 
among them has given in to 
the wooing of some Irish Cath- 
olic neighbour. It was pleasant 
to hear Mr Clandillon singing 
this song, full of the traditional 
Irish gaiety—soft, engaging, 
irresistible, and free from the 
least taint of vulgarity ; pleas- 
ant to see the audience follow 
the swing of his arm and strike 
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in with the chorus to “The Fair 
of Windy Gap.” For the Gaelic 
League is almost too serious, 
too fanatical, too much in 
black earnest. Nevertheless, it 
is only by fanaticism, skilfully 
governed, that difficult things 
can be accomplished by a 
people; and I have tried to 
show how great things the 
League has accomplished. 
But if I set out the other side 
of the picture and showed what 
remains to be done, what ob- 
stacles and what clogs remain, 
before it and about it, within 
and without, imposed and in- 
born,—it would be only too 
evident that none but fanatics 
would attempt the enterprise, 
and few of ‘Maga’s’ readers 
would be willing to credit that 
it could be attempted at all. 
Nevertheless, there is the 
League toiling away — bail 6 
Dhia ar an obair. 
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THINGS OF FRANCE—A CHANGED PRESS—-THE NEW ENTENTE—WHAT DOES 
IT MEAN ?—THE POLITICS OF FEELING— DIPLOMACY BY JOURNALISM— 
THE FARCE OF PORTSMOUTH, NEW HAMPSHIRE—LA POLITESSE ENVERS 
M. ROOSEVELT—-THE PRESS IN PEACE AND WAR. 


For an Englishman who has 
not crossed the Channel for 
some years, a visit to France is 
an agreeable surprise. Where 
once he was greeted with sus- 
picion or insult he is now 
received as a welcome and 
familiar guest. The old causes 
of dissension are one and all 
forgotten. Even “the Concen- 
tration Camps,” which for so 
many years troubled the mis- 
informed conscience of France, 
have fallen into oblivion, and 
“the brave Boers” must be 
content with giving their name 
to a useful sort of leather 
gaiter. The bitter spirit of 
partisanship, which formerly 
disturbed the Frenchman’s 
view of England, is utterly 
dead, together with the yellow 
side- whiskers, the enormous 
pearl buttons, and the project- 
ing teeth, which were its dis- 
tinguishing symbols. It is im- 
possible to discover in a single 
newspaper the reference to the 
perfide Albion which once upon 
a time never failed us. Neither 
M. Drumont nor M. Rochefort 
can now find it in his heart or 
upon his pen to insult us, and 
we note with a kind of sorrow 
that the voice of ‘]’Autorité’ is 
no longer the voice of M. Paul 
de Cassagnac. Now, the 
French Press, far more versa- 
tile in tone and various in 
style than ours, echoes all the 
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changing voices of the people, 
and it is at last unanimous in 
its courtesy to England. We 
may, therefore, conclude that 
the French of all parties and 
all sects take a pleasure in the 
alliance which binds us to- 
gether. But, with a perversity 
which is easily intelligible, we 
cannot but confess an artistic 
regret in the altered temper of 
France. The abuse to which 
we were once accustomed was 
so well managed, the terms of 
reproach were so cunningly 
selected, that we smiled far 
more often than we smarted at 
our neighbour’s extravagance. 
However, knowledge is the be- 
ginning of moderation ; to com- 
prehend is to forgive; and dur- 
ing the last five years France 
has done her best to extend the 
limits not merely of her sym- 
pathy but of her understanding. © 
We have no desire to over- 
rate the importance of the 
Press. But the revolution 
which has taken place during 
the last five years in the journals 
of Paris cannot be passed by 
without a record. There was 
a time when their one object 
was to amuse. It was not 
their aim to collect information 
or to mould opinion. Such 


politics as they set before their 

readers were less the result of 

a reasoned argument than the 

expression of a personal preju- 
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dice. They had not yet dis- 
covered that strange animal, 
the special correspondent, and 
their news was always second- 
hand and generally inaccurate. 
The journals of Paris in those 
brave days had many defi- 
ciencies, but the best of them 
possessed one quality which 
more than atoned for all 
their faults—they were always 
entertaining. Upholding an 
ideal that was literary rather 
than statistical, they gave us 
every day little masterpieces of 
prose and verse. The ‘Journal’ 
of ten years ago was, we believe, 
the best paper that ever was 
published. It printed no news, 
and its foreign politics were 
the mere caprice of a wholly 
ignorant man. But how good 
it was! Though its editor was 
not a man of letters, he had a 
keen sense of literature, and he 
encouraged the younger writers 
of France with wisdom and 
generosity. Nor did the ‘ Jour- 
nal’ stand alone. The ‘ Echo 
de Paris,’ largely daring, gave 
up to the Vers Inbre of the 
Symbolists columns, which 
might have been wasted upon 
the latest intelligence. And the 
preference was justified, for it is 
the news of the moment whose 
interest fades most quickly, and 
a brief story or a fantastic essay 
is a far better index of a people’s 
history than the barren contro- 
versy of politicians. 

But to-day all is changed. 
The French have caught our 
passion for news. Not only 
are they in league with the 
newspapers of London; they 
have their special correspond- 
ents all the world over, and 
one—the ‘ Matin ’— is connected 
with America by a private wire. 
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So, for the first time, the 
French people is accurately 
informed concerning what 
happens in distant countries, 
and thus it is better able to 
mould the policy and to sup- 
port the Government of its 
country. There is _ hardly 
one of its papers that does not 
reserve a space for the news of 
la derniére heure, and which is 
not as ambitious to forestall its 
rivals as the most enterprising 
specimen of the Yellow Press, 
And since the French adapt 
themselves most readily to new 
enterprises, they have imitated 
the methods of England and 
America with surprising skill. 
Their special correspondents, 
necessarily new to the craft, 
are surpassed by none of their 
kind. We, at any rate, can 
show no one comparable to M. 
Jules Huret for lightness of 
touch and certainty of vision; 
while the war _ correspond- 
ent, England’s own invention, 
needed but the opportunity 
which Russia and Japan gave 
him to show that he flour- 
ished in the Boulevards as 
easily as in Fleet Street. The 
result is, that if you pick up 
a French newspaper you find 
little in its columns that Lon- 
don might not offer you. There 
is the same craze for news— 
for news at any cost and about 
anybody. The imitation of 
Paris may be flattering to our 
national pride; it may help to 
explain the entente which unites 
the two nations; but those who 
preferred the ancient gaiety of 
Paris to the hastily gathered 
snippets called “latest intelli- 
gence” cannot but regret the 
change. It was Villemessant’s 
ambition that the ‘Figaro’ 
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should represent the irrespon- 
sible, witty, well-fed Parisian. 
It is the ambition of the 
modern editor to assure the 
Parisian that the Boulevards 
are not the natural boundaries 
of the earth. Villemessant was 
at once more just and more 
logical than his successors. But 
every day the spirit of the 
cosmopolitan is encroaching 
upon the nations, uniformity 
appears a sacred virtue, and 
France and England, the same 
in method, the same in policy, 
appear to be divided only by 
fifty minutes of sea -sickness 
and the accident of language. 
For since Brest and Ports- 
mouth, France and England 
are the best of friends, and you 
will hear scarce a dissenti- 
ent voice on either side the 
Channel. To us the change 


of temper is neither abrupt nor 
unexpected. We have always 


cherished an admiration for 
France, even when we seemed 
most bitterly opposed to her 
policy. She has taught us 
many a well-remembered lesson 
in the arts of life and letters. 
We have read her books and 
wondered at her pictures in the 
very hour of hostility. Some- 
times, indeed, Englishmen have 
forgotten in their love of 
France the loyalty which they 
owed to their own country, 
and such men as Fox and 
Hazlitt carried a zeal for their 
neighbours to the point of 
treachery. But to France the 
friendship is new and strange. 
Though she has not disdained 
to study our literature, she has 
never loved our country; and 
five short years ago England 
still represented for France 
whatever was grasping and 
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egoistical. Whenever _ evil 
threatened the old world or 
the new, France was perfectly 
certain that England had a 
hand in it,—England, whose 
unchanging destiny it was to 
kill joy and trouble peace. 
Secure in this implacable error, 
the French have assailed us for 
many years past without fear 
or hesitation, so that for them 
the task of rapprochement was 
far more difficult than for us. 
But to know all is to recognise 
that there is nothing to pardon, 
and England no longer appears 
to the eyes that look out from 
Calais a savage and ill-condi- 
tioned country. The gruesome 
monster, who never took a giant 
pipe from the corner of his 
mouth save to murmur “ Times 
is money,” has faded from the 
mind of France, and the image 
is not likely to be recaptured. 
And if nothing comes of our new 
entente but an end to the misun- 
derstandings of many years, it 
will not have been made in vain. 

The wisdom of the King, to 
whose courage and tact our 
new friendship with France is 
mainly due, and who proved 
two years ago in Paris that 
the most stubborn feud might 
yield to a gracious amiability, 
has already been acclaimed, and 
we can do no more than chime 
with the chorus. Of the heroic 
enthusiasm which came from 
Brest to Portsmouth, and 
caught up French and English 
alike, no fresh word may be 
uttered. We can but welcome 
an alliance which may help to 
guarantee the peace of Europe. 
But in the moment of triumph 
it is as well not to exaggerate 
our achievement, and to ask in 
all sincerity what does the new 
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entente mean to England and 
to France. From the point of 
view of amenity, its value can 
hardly be over-estimated. It 
is far more agreeable to live 
on good terms than on evil 
with our nearest neighbour. 
At last France and England 
are well enough acquainted to 
take their pleasures in common, 
and to profit by a commercial 
interchange. The Rue de la 
Paix, no doubt, rivals Bond 
Street in satisfaction, and there 
is no one, either French or Eng- 
lish, who will not cross the 
Channel with a livelier sym- 
pathy and a more comfortable 
mind than heretofore. But we 


need not incur the disappoint- 
ment, which will be inevitable, if 
we attach too great an import- 
ance to what is, after all, noth- 
ing else than a spontaneous ex- 
pression of private friendship. 


The politics of feeling are 
seldom permanent, and often 
misleading. A sudden out- 
burst of sentiment may distort 
the truth, or wrap the common- 
est object in an atmosphere of 
romance. <A few days before 
French and English met at 
Brest, the whole of France was 
bending her knee before the 
shrine of Paul Jones, whose 
ashes have been sent back to 
America. She did not ask who 
Paul Jones was, or what he 
achieved. She was content to 
accept the value which the 
newspapers put upon him, and 
to believe for the moment that 
he was a valiant hero, the 
saviour of his country, and the 
founder of the American navy. 
So she permitted his bones to 
enter the Invalides, and she 
paid what is left of him the 
highest honour she could. And 
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had her wisdom got the better 
of her feelings, she might have 
discovered that Paul Jones 
was no better than a buccaneer, 
who would have been far more 
honest had he flown the black 
flag, and plundered whatever 
craft he met. Few men have 
ever been so thickly cloaked in 
fancy dress. His name was 
not Jones; he was not an 
American; he was a fearless 
marauder, not a leader of men; 
and he founded nothing of 
greater consequence than his 
own fortune. His exploits off 
the coast of Scotland were the 
exploits of a burglar, and they 
failed; he cared so little for 
the cause he espoused that he 
was as ready to fight for 
Robespierre as he had been to 
accept the favour of Louis XVI. 
But France, carried away by 
her feeling, saw a hero in the 
ruffian, and once more illus- 
trated the danger of mixing up 
sentiment with public affairs. 
In this instance no harm was 
done. It is not of the smallest 
consequence where the ashes of 
Paul Jones are laid, or what 
opinion is held concerning his 
exploits. Nevertheless, the 
enthusiasm which his vague 
memory evoked is character- 
istic, and we must not look 
with too grave an eye upon 
an attachment in which the 
heart is more deeply engaged 
than the head. The _ inter- 
change of vows, the swapping 
of hats, the emptying of beer- 
pots, the chanting of national 
anthems, all take their part in 
the drama of friendship. But 
when it comes to the pinch, com- 
munity of interest is of greater 
account than them all, and if 
France and England play a 
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strong hand together in the 
Conference which will presently 
discuss the affairs of Morocco, 
it will do more to strengthen 
our alliance than the friendly 
meetings of many squadrons. 

There was, however, one 
element in the Portsmouth 
fétes which must not be for- 
gotten. They have introduced 
a new character into English 
diplomacy. The man in the 
street has been permitted to 
do his best to affect the fate 
of nations, and thus democracy 
has advanced another step in 
her triumphal progress. Time 
was when diplomacy was the 
most silent of the arts. Repre- 
sentatives of rival States met 
in secret, and in secret dis- 
cussed the grave affairs of 
which none but they and their 
masters had cognisance. Now 
and again a too pushing jour- 
nalist waylaid a document, as 
did Blowitz at Berlin; but 
breaches of confidence were 
rare, and the world knew 
nothing of the deliberations 
until their result was officially 
announced. This method of 
procedure was at once digni- 
fied and practical, and we can- 
not but regret that the people 
is attempting to usurp the 
functions of diplomacy. But 
so long as the French Squadron 
was in English waters, the 
Press and the sailors took 
the matter in hand. At rare 
intervals, it is true, the dis- 
cussion was carried to a higher 
level; but statesmen were easily 
eclipsed by the crowd, and the 
journalists had their own way. 
Portsmouth, indeed, was the 
paradise of the special corre- 
spondent, for whose benefit it 
seems that all the pageants 
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of war and peace are arranged. 
He made of the occasion what 
he would; and if he heard 
cheers where there were no 
cheers, if he overcharged his 
account with a too ready en- 
thusiasm, he did but act after 
his kind, and, fortunately, he 
was powerless to do harm. 


At the other Portsmouth, in 
New Hampshire, the journalist’s 
opportunity was greater and 
more hazardous. In England 
we knew what would be the 
result of the meeting before 
Admiral Caillard set sail. The 
representatives of Japan and 
Russia, on the other hand, 
met in America to perform a 
delicate and uncertain task. 
Their decision, had they arrived 
at one, would have affected the 
lives and fortunes of many 
thousands, and one might have 
thought that dignity and sin- 
cerity should have been the 
essence of their proceedings. 
Unfortunately, the dignity and 
sincerity have been all on one 
side. The demeanour of the Jap- 
anese has been beyond praise. 
They have shown in the Coun- 
cil the same energy, the same 
reticence, which they have 
hitherto displayed in the 
field. They have gravely at- 
tended to the serious question 
of peace, which brought them 
to Portsmouth, without at- 
tempting to win over to their 
side the gentlemen of the Press. 
And let it not be supposed that 
the distinguished representa- 
tives of Russia and Japan are 
allowed to meet unnoticed. 
When they arrived at Ports- 
mouth they found 120 special 
correspondents waiting for 
them. Baron Komura was by 
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no means abashed at this 
galaxy of talent. He treated 
the correspondents with the 
same indifference wherewith 
their colleagues have been 
treated in Manchuria. He 
told them nothing, and he 
asked nothing of their favour. 
M. Witte took another course. 
He seemed to regard the Con- 
ference in the spirit of farce. 
Peace with Japan appeared to 
be not so much his object as 
a friendly understanding with 
America. No sooner had this 
representative of a stiff-necked 
bureaucracy, which refuses to 
recognise the mere existence of 
the people, set foot on American 
soil, than he became the wildest 
democrat of them all. With a 


gesture, which has no doubt 
endeared him for ever to Mr 
Chesterton, he kissed a railway 
guard soon after his arrival. 


It was an intrepid achievement, 
and within an hour the news 
of it had travelled over a 
thousand wires to the utter- 
most parts of the earth. We 
can find only one objection to 
it—its brilliance made an anti- 
climax inevitable. He kissed a 
railway guard! These burning 
words should be graven on the 
tomb of M. Witte, when—at a 
far distant date, we trust—the 
common doom overtakes him. 
He, the aristocratic servant of 
the Czar, the contemner of 
democracy, the stern enemy of 
the people, kissed a railway 
guard! To say that it won 
him an instant popularity is 
to understate the truth. In 
a minute the evil influence of 
Count Cassini was forgotten. 
In that one kiss the memory of 
Russia’s sufferings faded away, 
of the people mown down in 
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the street, of the hard-hearted 
Grand Dukes. But M. Witte 
had made his own task doubly 
difficult. What could he do 
to sustain his reputation? To 
sit in his shirt-sleeves was a 
happy thought. Still happier 
was it to visit the East Side 
without detectives. To give 
away the secrets of a confiden- 
tial discussion to the Press 
might have made the fortune 
of a less skilful diplomatist. 
But the guard had already been 
kissed, and M. Witte must ever 
rest upon his laurels. 

In all these antics Baron 
Komura could take no part, 
and he still more desperately 
injured his chances of success 
by insisting that the discus- 
sions which take place between 
himself and M. Witte should 
be private and _ unreported. 
For, if we may believe the 120 
special correspondents, ‘“suc- 
cess” is to be found not in a 
lasting peace, but in the ap- 
proval of the Press. It is 
clear that Russia never enter- 
tained any doubt as to her 
mission. At all costs she 
would win the favour of 
America, even if she were 
compelled to violate her oath 
of secrecy by the way; and the 
dignity of Japan gave to M. 
Witte and his colleagues an 
obvious advantage. The Jap- 
anese, says an eminent news- 
paper, “have for the moment 
checked, or diverted, or dimin- 
ished that full current of 
American sympathy which till 
last week flowed steadily on in 
one free channel all the way 
to Japan herself. There are 
here about 120 Press representa- 
tives, of whom perhaps 100 are 
for American journals. With 
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scarce an exception they were, 
when they came, pro-Japanese. 
To-day, with scarce an excep- 
tion, they have come under 
Russian influences—not wholly, 
of course, but to a certain ex- 
tent. Nine-tenths of the news 
they have been able to send 
has come from Russian sources. 
Is it strange that their feeling 
towards Russia is kindlier than 
before?” We quote this amazing 
pronouncement in humble ad- 
miration. It is a frank confes- 
sion, which reveals the vices of 
the special correspondent in far 
clearer terms than the harshest 
critic would dare to use. When 
the Press representatives went 
to Portsmouth, they were one 
and all pro-Japanese. But the 
Japanese refused to give them 
the news to which they be- 
lieved themselves _ entitled, 
while the Russians broke a 


solemn pledge rather than 


disappoint them. And _ the 
Press representatives soon en- 
tertained a kindly feeling to- 
wards their benefactors. Was 
ever a more monstrous bargain 
hinted at? Truth and honour 
are as nothing. You give me 
news, says the correspondent, 
and I will sing your praises. 
Withhold news from me, and I 
will transfer the sympathy I feel 
for you to the other side. We 
cannot but be grateful for the 
cynicism which thus admits 
us to the innermost secrets of 
journalism, and our readers 
will share our surprise when 
we remind them that the pass- 
age we have cited is taken not 
from a flagrant example of 
America’s Yellow Press, but 
from the stately columns of 
our own ‘Times.’ 

And yet, in spite of ‘The 
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Times’’ heavy admonition, 
Japan is in the right of it. 
Baron Komura did not go to 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 
merely to hear the applause 
of 120 Press representatives. 
Even if the 120 insult him 
with one voice, it cannot injure 
his cause, since peace or war 
is decided, not by the news- 
papers, but by the ministers of 
Russia and Japan. Diplomacy 
by journalism is at present no 
more than a vain dream, and 
until the dream becomes a 
reality we need not trouble 
our heads about the opinion of 
those who, by the confession of 
the most distinguished among 
them, give their sympathy 
where they find their news. 
Meanwhile, the Japanese, un- 
deterred by pressure from out- 
side, are upholding the interests 
of their country, and it is im- 
possible that in the last resort 
M. Witte’s patronage of the 
Press should win him a single 
point. But there is one warn- 
ing which all nations may take 
from the proceedings at Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire: never 
hold a Congress upon American 
soil, A country which cannot 
protect two august plenipo- 
tentiaries from the unwelcome 
attention of 120 “representa- 
tives of the Press” is no place 
for a diplomatic conference. 
When, more than thirty years 
ago, a Congress met at Berlin, 
the whole of Europe had an 
interest in the result. But the 
members of the Congress were 
permitted to do their duty 
without blackmail or scandal, 
and M. de Blowitz’s escapade 
was the only blot upon a 
perfectly dignified proceeding. 
However, the last strongholds 
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are surrendering one by one, 
and to-day not even ambassa- 
dors can exclude the encroach- 
ing enemy from their walls. In 
old times a frivolous crowd of 
courtiers gave an air of gaiety 
to the deliberations of states- 
men, and while they relieved 
the tedium of discussion, they 
were incapable of surprising 
secrets or of betraying their 
friends. “Le Congrés ne 
marche pas,” said the Prince 
de Ligne at Vienna, “il danse.” 
And is it not a thousand times 
better to dance than to listen 
at doors or to hang upon the 
indiscretions of a secretary ? 
M. Witte, though trained in 
the strictest school of diplom- 
acy, does not assume the digni- 
fied attitude of Baron Komura. 
From the very beginning he 
has made what use he might 
of the 120 Press representa- 
tives. He has encouraged them 


to play his own game of bluff, 
and they have had no difficulty 


in picking up the rules. In 
the first place, they announced 
to the whole world, “on the 
highest authority,” that Russia 
would neither pay a kopeck 
nor cede an inch of territory. 
If this were true, it is difficult 
to see why M. Witte crossed 
the Atlantic—unless, indeed, he 
wished to pay a delicate com- 
pliment to Mr Roosevelt, who, 
by inviting the plenipoten- 
tiaries to America, has stolen 
a long march upon William ITI., 
his one and only rival For 
if Russia declines to acknow- 
ledge herself beaten, then she 
will assuredly obtain no peace 
at the hands of Japan; and if 
she wants no peace, she might 
as well have kept her repre- 
sentatives at home. In truth, 
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if M. Witte is not using the 
Press to conceal his real pur- 
pose, the Conference of Ports- 
mouth will end, as it began, in 
farce. One thing is perfectly 
certain, which is, that Japan 
will sacrifice none of the ad- 
vantages she has gained for the 
sake of a premature peace. 
Russia is beaten by land and 
at sea; her Baltic fleet, which 
was to retrieve the disasters 
of her army, is destroyed; 
and Japan, strong in the skill 
and courage of her soldiers, 
strong in the support and affec- 
tion of her people, has no 
motive to sign a peace, except 
upon her own terms. 


But the Conference at Ports- 
mouth has not been held in 
vain. It has proved that the 
old world may pay too high a 
price for the gratification of 
Mr Roosevelt’s vanity, and 
it has raised the question 
once again of the part which 
the Press should play in peace 
and war. During the last half 
century the power of the news- 
paper has enormously in- 
creased, and it is as well that, 
from time to time, we should 
realise the risks that we are 
running. Once upon a time the 
Press was the servant of the 
people. It sold the news which 
it collected, and was content. 
Now it aspires to be our master, 
and, as we have pointed out, 
openly boasts that it will 
favour those who give it in- 
formation. Japan, then, de- 
serves the gratitude of the 
whole civilised world for ex- 
cluding war correspondents 
from her camps, and for for- 
bidding her journalists at home 
to give any other than official] 
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news. She has shown that war 
may be conducted without the 
intervention of inexperienced 
reporters and the other camp- 
followers of falsehood. And 
she has spared her soldiers the 
risk of being sacrificed to the 
enemy through information 
supplied by her own journal- 
ists. Of Japan’s wisdom there 
can be no doubt. It would be 
better that every newspaper in 
the country should perish for 
lack of copy than that one sol- 
dier should fall into the hands 
of the enemy through informa- 
tion hastily gathered and in- 
discreetly printed. The Russ- 
ians, in their desire to be the 
friends of all men, have not 
matched the Japanese in dis- 
cretion. The disposition of 
their army in Manchuria, its 
strength and its weakness, 
have recently been described 
by a French correspondent 
with a minuteness that was 
surely of the greatest service 
to Japan, and it is difficult to 
exaggerate the wickedness of 
such outspoken criticism. War- 
fare is not a game of cricket. 
It is a serious pursuit, upon 
which depend the lives of men 
and the existence of empires. 
What, then, shall we say of 
the levity, the curiosity, or the 
greed of those who, for the 
sake of an exclusive telegram, 
will endanger the lives of their 
fellows and the supremacy of 
their fatherland ? 

The warning which we re- 
ceived in South Africa should 
range us upon the side of 
Japan. But it is not enough 
to hold a strong opinion; we 
must insist that, if ever we go 
to war again, the Government 
shall safeguard our soldiers by 
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legislation. With one voice 
the country is demanding a 
reformed army. That army 
will be of small profit to us if 
our journals inform the enemy 
how large it is, and where it 
may be most readily surprised. 
To legislate in a hurry upon 
so grave a question will not be 
easy, and we trust that mem- 
bers of Parliament will be 
found disinterested enough to 
press it consistently upon our 
Ministers. It will not be a 
popular enterprise, for the 
journals have a simple method 
of revenge upon those who 
would curtail their privileges. 
But we are sanguine enough 
to believe that the example of 
Japan has not been set in vain, 
and we have every confidence 
that the wiser of our journals 
will act in good faith, when 
once their editors understand 
the impending danger. 

Not long since Lord Ellen- 
borough called attention in the 
House of Lords to this risk 
of disseminating news in time 
of war, but his warning fell 
upon deaf ears. Lord Selborne, 
admitting that the problem 
was of the greatest difficulty, 
declared that it could only be 
solved with the collaboration 


of the Press. We might just as 
well undertake a revision of our 
criminal law on the advice of 
the professional housebreaker. 
If penalties are to be imposed 
upon the Press, the Govern- 


ment must discover those 
which it deems suitable, and 
not ask the possible culprit 
what punishment he would 
prefer. Moreover, the case 
against the journals is over- 
whelming. Ever since the 
Napoleonic wars our British 
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armies have suffered from the 
recklessness of the Press. 
They have been forced to 
meet not only the open enemy 
in the field but the subtler 
foe of curiosity at home. 
The examples of indiscretion, 
collected with praiseworthy 
candour by ‘The Times,’ 
itself an old offender, should 
make us blush for our news- 
papers. Nelson and Welling- 
ton were both victims, and 
had the Press had its way 
the battle of Trafalgar would 
never have been fought. In 
a letter written in September 
1805, Nelson urged that the 
publisher of ‘The Gibraltar 
Gazette’ should be forbidden 
to mention his force. “I 
much fear,” said he, “that if 
the enemy know of our in- 
creased numbers, we _ shall 
néver see them out of Cadiz.” 
But the harm was done,— 
‘The Gibraltar Gazette’ had 
babbled ; and but for the per- 
emptory orders of Napoleon, 
the French Admiral would not 
have risked the battle. Wel- 
lington complained yet more 
bitterly and with better reason. 
While he was fighting in the 
Peninsula he sent a newspaper 
to Lord Liverpool, which gave 
an account of his works, “the 
number of men and guns in 
each, and for what purpose 
constructed.” Lord Liverpool 
does not seem to have taken 
a sufficiently grave view of 
the outrage, and Wellington 
protested again with some 
scorn. “It may be very 
right,” said he, “to give the 
British public this informa- 
tion; but if they choose to 
have it, they ought to know 
the price they pay for it, and 
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the advantages it gives to the 
enemy in all their operations.” 
That is excellent sense, If 
the people insists upon news 
to which it has no right, let 
it know what it pays in blood 
and money for the ill-omened 
privilege. 

In Wellington’s time jour- 
nalism, as we know it to- 
day, did not exist, and he 
never knew its full possibilities 
of evil. It was the Crimean 
War which first discovered the 
danger in all its naked horror. 
Sebastopol was fortified in 
obedience to the French and 
English Press, and all the 
hardships of that heroic siege 
may be put down to the levity 
of newspapers. But it is idle 
to multiply examples. At 
Sedan, as in South Africa, 
there is the same story to tell 
of recklessness and indiscretion. 
Blood is spilt and lives are 
wantonly sacrificed for this 
miserable itch of curiosity. 
The aid of telegraphy has 
increased the danger twenty- 
fold, and we trust that when 
the affairs of the army are 
next considered by Parliament, 
our soldiers will be protected 
against the well-meant treach- 
ery of our journals. As we 
have said, the example of Japan 
is of first-rate importance. In 
war, as in peace, she has de- 
fended herself against babblers 
and eavesdroppers. And nobly 
is she justifed of her caution. 
At Portsmouth she has saved 
herself from a farce; in Man- 
churia her wisdom has avoided 
a tragedy. It is not enough 
to praise her prudence and 
fortitude. Let us take cour- 
age ourselves and follow her 
example. 
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LORD CURZON, LORD KITCHENER, AND MR BRODRICK. 


Ecck 1TERUM—we are not 
referring to Crispinus, but 
only to Mr Brodrick, who has 
appeared a second time in his 
favourite réle of Army Re- 
former. This time his field of 
action is in India. At the 
instance of Lord Kitchener the 
Governor - General - in- Council 
has been summarily overruled, 
and a serious, and, as we believe, 
dangerous change made in the 
Constitution of the Indian 
Government. The indifference 
with which the matter has 
been passed by in the House 
of Commons has been almost 
equalled by the perfunctory 
consideration given to it by 
most of the public journals in 
this country. This is hardly 
to be wondered at. Lord 
Kitchener’s is a name to con- 
jure by; and to understand 
the effect of Mr Brodrick’s 
reforms, one ought to know 
something of the Constitution 
of the Government of India and 
its working. Notwithstanding 
Lord Curzon’s resignation we 
cannot, however, regard the 
question as finally disposed of. 
It is sure to be opened up again 
before long. It may be useful, 
therefore, to explain the case to 
our readers as fully and clearly 
as our space will permit. 

The correspondence as laid 
originally before the Houses of 
Parliament contains the follow- 
ing papers: (1) The despatch 
from the Secretary of State for 
India to the Governor-General 
of India in Council, dated De- 
cember 2, 1904, which is put 


forward as originating the con- 
troversy. (2) The reply of the 
Government of India, dated 
March 23, 1905. (3) A minute 
by his Excellency the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, dated January 
1, 1905, in which Lord Kitch- 
ener narrates his griefs and 
sets forth his proposals. (4) A 
minute by the Military Member 
of Council, Major-General Sir 
E. R. Elles, dated January 24, 
1905, answering Lord Kitchener. 
(5) A minute by Lord Curzon, 
dated February 6, 1905, con- 
demning lLord Kitchener’s 
scheme. (6) A minute of dis- 
sent by his Excellency the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, expressing his 
disagreement with the Govern- 
ment of India’s letter, of March 
23, 1905. (7) The Secretary 
of State’s orders, dated May 
31, 1905, giving the decision of 
his Majesty’s Government on 
the case. To these have now 
been added the reports of the 
Committee appointed in May 
last, at which the Secretary of 
State for India presided. 

We are asked, we can 
hardly be expected, in the face 
of Lord Bath’s statement in the 
House of Lords on the first of 
August and of the telegraphic 
correspondence between Lord 
Curzon and Mr Brodrick re- 
cently made public, to believe 
that the question was raised 
for discussion by the Secretary 
of State of his own motion, 
on December 2, 1904. An at- 
tempt is made to connect it 
with the correspondence which 
led to the transfer of the con- 
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trol of the Supply and Trans- 
port Corps from the Military 
Department of the Government 
to the Commander - in - Chief. 
It is pretended that the Secre- 
tary of State had become aware 
by an_ incidental disclosure 
in this correspondence of the 
failure of the Government of 
India to have fully prepared 
for mobilising the four divi- 
sions which until recently 
have been accepted, with the 
approval of the Home Govern- 
ment, as the force to be held 
ready for an emergency on the 
North-West frontier of India. 
It is suggested that this failure 
is due to a system of “dual 
control,” which Mr Brodrick 
assumes to have existed hitherto 
in the administration of the 
Indian Army. It is matter 
of common knowledge that fin- 
ancial reasons alone prevented 
the full preparations for mobil- 
ising these four divisions. The 
Secretary of State in Council 
knew this better than any 
one else, and was responsible 
for it. (See Sir E. R. Elles’s 
Minute of January 24, para- 
graphs 2, 3, 4, &c.) To bring 
it up now, as if it were a ldches 
on the part of the Government 
of India due to organic defects 
in the administration, is not 
quite ingenuous. 

It is evident, from a careful 
perusal of the “initiating” 
despatch of December 2, 1904, 
in the light of the correspond- 
ence now published, that the 
Secretary of State was moved 
to action not by these or any 
original discoveries, but by 
some motive power in the back- 
ground. Lord Kitchener, it 
appears (Commander-in-Chief’s 
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Minute of Ist January 1905, 
paragraph 26), had scarcely 
taken up his office in India 
before he made proposals for 
reorganising the system of 
army administration. There 
can be little doubt that these 
proposals, as well as a re- 
vised minute which he wrote 
in April 1904, were known to 
the Secretary of State, if not 
to the Secretary of State in 
Council. It is rumoured, 
moreover, that while Lord 
Curzon was in England in 
1904, trusted agents of Lord 
Kitchener were pressing his 
views on army questions on 
Mr Brodrick and other mem- 
bers of the Government; and 
the Press, which repeatedly 
announced the Commander-in- 
Chief’s intention to resign un- 
less he got his own way, was 
utilised for the same purpose. 
Hence we find Mr Brodrick, 
in this despatch which pur- 
ports to ask the Government 
of India to review the present 
system, begging the question 
at issue, and assuming from 
the outset that the Indian 
organisation involved dual con- 
trol, and was bad. 

Readers of ‘Maga’ will have 
acquired a sufficient know- 
ledge of the constitution of 
the Government of India to 
enable them to appreciate the 
issues in the controversy from 
the able article by Mr G. 
Forrest in our number for 
August. They will have ob- 
served that in the Military 
Department the system is ex- 
actly the same as in any other 
department of the Government. 
The Governor-General-in-Coun- 
cil is the supreme authority in 
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all. For convenience of busi- 
ness the work is distributed 
among the Members of Council. 
The Viceroy takes the Foreign 
Office portfolio. Another mem- 
ber takes the Financial work. 
Another the Home Office. An- 
other the Public Works, and so 
on. Finally the Military Mem- 
ber, who has always been a 
soldier, takes charge of matters 
connected with the Army. But 
there is another Extraordinary 
Member of the Council, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, who hitherto 
has had no special department 
assigned to him. He is the 
executive head of the Army, 
and his position on the Council 
has been rather for the pur- 
pose of advising the Govern- 
ment of India on military 
matters and of adding to the 
dignity of his office, than for 
the despatch of any particular 
business. 

It is impossible, and it would 
be absurd to attempt, to bring 
every detail of the administra- 
tion before the whole Council. 
Hence it follows that each 
member in his own depart- 
ment, the Military Member 
as well as the others, must 
dispose of many smaller ques- 
tions and matters of routine. 
But he does this not of his own 
authority, but as representing 
the Government of India. There 
are sufficient safeguards against 
any misuse of this power. In 
the first place, the Secretary in 
each department is not the 
secretary to the member in 
charge, but the secretary to the 
Government of India, and in 
that capacity has direct access 
to the Governor-General, upon 
whom he waits once a-week, 
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and to whose notice he is bound 
to bring any order or matter 
which he thinks requires con- 
sideration. In addition to this 
safeguard there are rules of 
practice which ensure that 
the heads of Provinces shall 
not be overridden without the 
Governor-General’sconcurrence. 
Every Governor, Lieutenant - 
Governor, and Chief Commis- 
sioner, moreover, and a fortiori 
the Commander-in-Chief, has 
immediate access to the Gover- 
nor-General by letter, or, if 
possible, by word of mouth,— 
a privilege which, so far as the 
heads of Provinces are con- 
cerned, is freely exercised. If 
the Commander-in-Chief, who 
is constantly with the Gover- 
nor-General and sits on the 
Council, does not communicate 
freely with his Excellency when 
he thinks his work is delayed 
or impeded in the departments 
of the Government with which 
he has to deal, it is entirely his 
own fault. It will be seen, 
then, that the relation of the 
Commander -in-Chief to the 
Governor-General - in - Council 
has been hitherto identical with 
that of any of the Provincial 
Governors to the same supreme 
authority—with this difference, 
however, that he is given a 
seat on the Council, and can 
speak and vote in support of 
his own proposals, which none 
of them can do. 

Let us now see what are 
the faults which Lord Kit- 
chener finds in the system he 
has found existing in India, 
and what is the organisation 
he proposes to substitute for it. 
The bugbear of “dual control” 
stands in the forefront of Lord 
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Kitchener’s attack, as it does in 
the Secretary of State’s initia- 
tory despatch. “A great deal 
of foolish criticism has of late 
been poured forth regarding 
divided responsibility.” This 
remark of Mr Forrest, in the 
article already referred to, is 
apt to the controversy in the 
present case. In every effici- 
ent Government there must be 
a division of labour, and there 
must be a controlling power to 
co-ordinate the work of the 
separate divisions. Unless a 
man is to be an autocrat, re- 
sponsible to no one, every 
official must be subject to that 
controlling power. This divi- 
sion of business, sometimes 
necessary even within a great 
department of the Government, 
so long as it is a real well- 
defined division, is not “dual 
control” in the sense implied 
by Lord Kitchener and Mr 
Brodrick. The test of an 
organisation is whether it con- 
founds or defines responsibility. 
If the man responsible for con- 
ceiving any particular measure, 
or for failing to carry out any 
particular measure, can be 
immediately marked down, 
there is no dual control in the 
bad sense. When things are 
so mixed up, as they are in 
nearly every branch of English 
administration, that a mis- 
chievous order or a failure in 
action cannot be laid to the 
account of any one in particu- 
lar, that is “‘dual control.” 
Now, in the Indian War Office 
there has been nothing of the 
kind. The Commander-in-Chief 
is at the head of the command 
and discipline of the troops, 
and has practically uncontrolled 


power of selection for appoint- 
ments and for promotion, sub- 
ject only to the right which 
every man has to appeal to the 
Governor - General - in - Council 
against alleged injustice, a right 
which few officers in the army 
would care to exercise except 
in very extreme cases. The 
Military Department of the Gov- 
ernment has disposed of all busi- 
ness which must come up from 
the Commander-in-Chief to the 
Governor - General - in - Council, 
and has also been intrusted with 
the administration of the great 
spending departments which 
exist to supply the army with 
all it needs—ordnance, commis- 
sariat, transport, remounts, 
clothing, military buildings, 
and fortifications. The respon- 
sibility of the Commander-in- 
Chief on the one hand and that 
of the Military Department of 
the Government on the other 
has been clearly defined. An 
examination of Lord Kit- 
chener’s minute will show that 
what aggrieves him is not 
“dual control,” but control of 
any sort. If his proposals are 
modified, or criticised, or re- 
jected by the Government, then 
he raises the cry of “dual con- 
trol.” He points to the other 
Members of Council and asks if 
it is unnecessary to have a de- 
partment of Government to 
control the Members in charge 
of the Home, Finance, and 
other departments of civil ad- 
ministration, why is it neces- 
sary to control the Commander- 
in-Chief? The analogy is un- 
sound to start with, as those 
Members of Council have no 
separate executive functions. 
They are controlled, moreover, 
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in the exercise of their powers 
by the Governor-General and by 
the collective Council, and are 
checked, as Lord Curzon points 
out, by the power and influ- 
ence of the Local Governments 
whom they cannot ignore, and 
to which there can be nothing 
analogous in the case of the 
army. The fact is that Lord 
Kitchener confuses his posi- 
tion as Commander - in - Chief 
with his extraordinary and 
anomalous position as Member 
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of Council. He places himself 
as Commander-in-Chief on the 
same footing as regards the 
Government of India as the 
Military Member of Council, 
whereas his functions as Com- 
mander-in-Chief are altogether 
apart from his seat on the 
Council. On the other hand, 
he separates the Military Mem- 
ber from the Government. 
Thus he represents the military 
system existing in India by a 
diagram of this kind— 


GovERNOR-GENERAL-IN-COUNCIL. 





| 
Military Member responsible 
for the administrative 
work of the army. 


So far as the Military Member 
is concerned this is a false 
’ division, as he has no separate 
existence and is part and parcel 
of the Governor-General -in- 
Council. So, indeed, is the 


Commander-in-Chief respon- 
sible for command and 
executive work. 


Commander-in-Chief, but not 
quad Commander-in-Chief : Lord 
Kitchener seems unable to 
grasp the distinction. He 
says an analogous position in 
England would be— 


Tue CABINET. 





| 
Secretary of State for War. 
| 


| 
Army Council 
less 





Ordnance. 


| 
Under-Secretary 
of State. 


“The Army Council would 
occupy a separate building 
from the Secretary of State ; 
they would be held to be re- 
sponsible for the efficiency of 
the army for war; and their 
spokesman would be a member 
of the Cabinet co-equal with 
the Secretary of State, but yet 
receiving the orders of the 
Government through the 
medium of the Secretary of 

tate... . I donot think,” he 


Finance and Ordnance. 


Finance, &c. 


adds, “that any one in England 
would consider this an ideal 
system of army administra- 
tion.” Probably not, but they 
would very soon have the 
Army Councillor out of the 
Cabinet. 

When Lord Kitchener talks 
of the Military Member of 
Council as omnipotent in mili- 
tary matters he is, we are 
compelled to say, exaggerat- 
ing. The Governor-General-in- 
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Council is, subject to the con- 
trol of the Secretary of State 
for India,‘omnipotent in mili- 
tary matters. But the Military 
Member is only omnipotent in 
so far as he is a member of 
the Government. 

Next, the system is attacked 
as responsible for enormous 
delays and endless discussion. 
“No needed reform can be 
initiated, no useful measure 
can be adopted, without being 
subject to vexatious and, for 
the most part, unnecessary 
criticism, not merely as regards 
the financial effect of the pro- 
posal, but as to its desirability 
or necessity from the purely 
military point of view.” One 
would have expected numerous 
examples to have been cited 
to prove this railing accusa- 
tion. The records of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief’s office could 
have produced them easily, 
had they existed. But what 
instances have we adduced by 
Lord Kitchener? One only, 
in which the delay was caused 
by his leaving a reference un- 
answered. He was asked by 
the Government of India 
whether he concurred in cer- 
tain views. He did not reply, 
and the matter was delayed. 
He calls this a delay caused 
by the absence of a “mere red- 
tape official concurrence,” and 
he says that every staff officer, 
both at army headquarters and 
in the Military Department, 
knew that he was ready to 
concur. The matter was one 
of great importance, no less 
than his own scheme for the 
new distribution of the troops, 
involving the weightiest con- 
siderations of internal policy. 
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The Local Governments, when 
consulted, had proposed certain 
alterations. The Commander- 
in-Chief was asked for his con- 
currence in those alterations. 
He did not reply, and now 
turns to attack the system as 
responsible for the delay, and 
blames the Government for not 
acting on what could have 
been nothing but headquarters’ 
gossip. Mr Forrest quotes the 
following passage from Sir 
George Chesney: ‘No change 
of equipment, no military work, 
is carried out without the opin- 
ion of the Commander-in-Chief 
being formally obtained in writ- 
ing. Almost all changes arise 
out of proposals initiated by 
the Commander-in-Chief him- 
self; and, apart from the 
formal correspondence, there 
will always be between 
reasonable men a full and 
free personal discussion.” 

It is to be feared that the 
reasonable men were wanting 
in this case. In fact, it is evi- 
dent from Lord Kitchener’s 
tone, and from the Military 
Member’s minute, that he 
would have no truck on any 
terms with Sir E. R. Elles. 
He had condemned the system 
even before he had experience 
of it, and was not inclined to 
help it to work. We hesitate 
to write in this tone of Lord 
Kitchener. But there are so 
many signs of petulance, of 
dislike of criticism and control 
of any kind, and of an un- 
willingness to receive the orders 
of the Government through the 
recognised channel, that it is 
necessary to speak out. (See 
Sir E. R. Elles’s minute, p. 34, 
et passim. ) 


























Another example which the 
Commander -in-Chief brings 
forward as showing want of 
co-ordination between him and 
the Military Department is the 
matter of reserves of ordnance 
stores, which he asserts were 
ordered, without consulting 
him, in much greater quanti- 
ties than he wanted. The 
Military Member’s reply shows 
clearly that in one case action 
was taken by the Government 
on a request from Army head- 
quarters; and that in the 
other nothing was done to- 
wards sanctioning the reserve. 

Lord Kitchener now comes to 
the narration of his infandum 
dolorem—the interference with 
his indent for 1000 cartridges 
per rifle; and gives a sting to 
his complaint by contrasting 
the way in which ordnance 
reserves were thrust on him 
_which he did not want with 
the manner in which small- 
arm ammunition which he did 
want was denied him. 

But what are the facts? 
The Government of India have 
stated them, and the Com- 
mander-in-Chief has not con- 
tested the statement. Briefly, 
a round sum has been allotted 
to Lord Kitchener to spend as 
he pleases on the promotion of 
his plans for army improve- 
ment. On receiving the indent 
for 1000 rounds per rifle, the 
Military Member asked whether 
the Commander-in-Chief wished 
to proceed with it if it should 
prove to interfere with the pro- 
secution of other parts of his 
programme, and he suggested 
(hinc ille lacryme) that, in 
his opinion, 750 rounds were 
enough. The Adjutant-General, 
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Lord Kitchener’s subordinate, 
recommended acceptance of the 
lesser figure as an ad interim 
arrangement, for financial rea- 
sons, and also until the expe- 
rience of the Russo-Japanese 
war became available. The 
Commander -in-Chief agreed 
on financial grounds, reserv- 
ing the right to reopen the 
question in three years,—that 
being the time, let it be noted, 
which would be needed for the 
manufacture of the smaller 
reserve of 750 rounds per rifle. 
From Lord Kitchener’s minute 
one might think that he was 
driven to accept the smaller 
number against his own judg- 
ment, and that some serious risk 
was involved in the delay. 

Mr Brodrick makes much of 
the time occupied in settling 
this case. It might, no doubt, 
have been decided morespeedily. 
But why did not Lord Kitch- 
ener say at once that he must 
have the cartridges, and that 
if necessary he would defer 
expenditure on other schemes? 
The Military Member was, no 
doubt, ill-advised under the 
circumstances in suggesting a 
departure from Lord Kitch- 
ener’s judgment in a matter of 
this kind. But it is hardly a 
case in which blame can be 
attributed to the system of 
administration. 

Lord Kitchener’s next charge 
against the present system is 
that under it ‘‘the army can 
only with difficulty be brought 
to a state of efficient train- 
ing, and even preparatory 
training for war is interfered 
with.” This is a serious 
charge, and, if proved, would 
be sufficient of itself to con- 
2a 
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demn the Military Member and 
all his works. What is ad- 
duced in support of it? One 
case only, and that not a good 
one for Lord Kitchener’s pur- 
pose. The native soldiers used 
to be employed on building 
their own lines, Lord Kitch- 
ener’s immediate predecessor, 
an officer who had passed all 
his service with Indian troops, 
abolished this practice, with the 
approval of the Government of 
India, because it was unpopular 
with the men, and likewise in- 
terfered with their training in 
more essential matters. Lord 
Kitchener wished to revive the 
former practice, and also to 
have the men taught carpenter- 
ing and bricklaying. The Gov- 
ernment of India did not think 
it wise to go back from the 
order passed two years before 
on the advice of Sir Power 
Palmer and other senior officers 
of experience. They were no 
doubt in the right. The ex- 
ample does not show the evils 
of the existing system. On 
the contrary, it proves the 
necessity of having a depart- 
ment of the Government to 
prevent injudicious changes of 
policy which a Commander-in- 
Chief ignorant of India may 
propose. It should be noted 
that this case was submitted to 
the Governor-General, and the 
action of the Military Depart- 
ment had his approval. 
Finally, the Commander-in- 
Chief assumes the garb of a 
Hebrew prophet, and threatens 
India and the British Empire 
with woe and desolation unless 
his teaching is followed. The 
war in the Far East is brought 
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forward as an example, and 
Russia is to destroy the British 
army in India, even as she has 
been overwhelmed by Japan. 
But denunciation is not argu- 
ment, and will not help us 
to decide whether Lord Kit- 
chener’s proposed organisation 
is better than that existing 
hitherto in India. 

Let us now see what is the 
organisation which the Com- 
mander -in-Chief desires to 
establish. It is eminently 
simple, and may be succinctly 
described as “ Lord Kitchener.” 
He and he alone is to be the 
adviser of the Government in 
military matters, All pro- 


posals for change or reform in 
every part of the military 
machine are to be initiated by 
him, and are not to be sub- 
jected to the examination or 
criticism of any other mili- 


He is not only 
to command the army, 
but he is to administer 
the great spending depart- 
ments—or, as Lord Roberts 
terms them in his speech in 
the House of Lords on August 
the first, the Civil Departments 
of the Army. The Commander- 
in-Chief is to be “ Commander- 
in-Chief and War Member 
of Council,” and all the busi- 
ness now transacted by the 
Military Department of the 
Government of India is to be 
controlled by him, and distri- 
buted between the Adjutant- 
General, the Quartermaster- 
General, and the Director- 
General of Ordnance — who 
is to be a sort of White- 
ley, providing everything, from 
boots to bombshells. To assist 


tary expert. 
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him, there is to be a Finan- 
cial Secretary and a Secre- 
tary to Government, “to per- 
form Secretarial duties, to 
submit papers to his Excel- 
lency the Viceroy, to be the 
channel of communication 
with the Local Governments, 
and to be responsible for all 
correspondence with the Secre- 
tary of State.” And all this 
is to be supervised and con- 
trolled by the man who is 
executive head of an army 
of some 300,000 men — an 
army of a complicated and 
delicate nature, scattered over 
a@ vast area. Could any 
man more than nominally per- 
form such a task? What does 
Lord Curzon, who is a giant 
himself, say on this aspect of 
the proposal? “I believe,” 
he writes, “the combined 
duties which Lord Kitchener 
desires to vest in the head 
of the army to be beyond 
the capacity of any one man, 
of whatever energy or powers.” 
Lord Roberts, who knows the 
work better than any man 
living, gave even more em- 
phatic expression to the same 
opinion in the speech already 
referred to. The Commander- 
in-Chief would have, moreover, 
to take charge of legislation 
in which the army was con- 
cerned, to bring forward and 
defend the military budgets, 
and to attend most, if not 
all, of the meetings of the 
Governor - General’s Council, 
in which questions connected 
with the frontier or with 
foreign affairs are continu- 
ally discussed. What is Lord 
Kitchener’s answer to these 
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objections? He points to the 
facilities of communication now 
afforded by railways and tele- 
graphs, and to the ease with 
which the Governor - General 
can obtain military advice by 
sending for one of the Head- 
quarter Staff. Such a reply is 
quite inadequate. You cannot 
discuss a question by telegraph, 
and in a huge country like India 
even railways cannot make a 
man ubiquitous. It is childish 
to suppose that the Governor- 
General-in-Council will consent, 
in the Commander-in-Chief’s 
absence, to be advised by one 
of his subordinates. Lord 
Kitchener does not, we think, 
appreciate the situation he 
would create. His main con- 
tention is that there should be 
only one military adviser to 
the Government, by whose 
advice they must stand or fall. 
He may be, Lord Kitchener 
admits, absolutely without pre- 
vious Indian experience. What 
matter? So in most cases is 
the Viceroy. But “it is re- 
cognised that this [Indian ex- 
perience] can be, and is, sup- 
plied by his subordinates.” He 
considers that the Commander- 
in-Chief can be kept straight 
by his staff. “It will thus 
be seen,” he says, “that un- 
less a Commander - in - Chief 
wilfully disregards the Indian 
experience of his immediate 
assistants, he cannot make 
errors to the prejudice of the 
Indian Army owing to a 
temporary lack of local ex- 
perience.” Here, again, Lord 
Kitchener fails in clearness of 
perception, and does not recog- 
nise the difference between 
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civil and military matters. In 
the first place, he is mistaken 
in saying that a Viceroy lack- 
ing experience is informed by 
‘his subordinates.” The know- 
ledge of Indian affairs is sup- 
plied by his colleagues in 
Council, who can outvote him, 
who can and do oppose him if 
they think he is wrong, and 
can record their dissents, which 
the Secretary of State has to 
take note of. “The argu- 
ment,” says Lord Roberts, 
in his speech on August 1, 
“that the Commander-in-Chief 
would always have on his staff 
a certain proportion of officers 
of Indian experience, whose 
intimate acquaintance with the 
Indian Army would prevent 
his making any serious mis- 
takes with regard to that 
army, does not, in my opinion, 
carry much weight. These 
officers would be directly sub- 
ordinate to the Commander-in- 
Chief, and could not express 
their opinions to the Viceroy in 
opposition to those held by their 
immediate chief. To do so 
would be subversive of all mili- 
tary discipline.” Thus Lord 
Roberts: and Lord Kitchener 
must know as well as any 
one that this is the truth. 
When there was a Commander- 
in-Chief in England, did the 
Secretary of State for War 
ever get an independent opinion 
from the military officers at the 
Horse Guards? Under Lord 
Kitchener’s scheme, the Com- 
mander -in- Chief would hold 
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every officer's career in the 
hollow of his hand. It is idle 
to pretend that he could sur- 
round himself with a council of 
his own subordinates and expect 
them to give independent ad- 
vice. At any rate, when the 
proposals for a change or re- 
form came up to the Governor- 
General-in-Council, all traces 
of dissent would have dis- 
appeared. There would be no 
second military adviser to the 
Government, and no military 
criticism would be allowed. 
“T have no hesitation,” said 
Lord Roberts, “in saying that 
it is essential to the security of 
India that the Viceroy should 
not be dependent on the advice 
of a single soldier, however 
eminent and distinguished he 
may be.”? 

So much for the two main 
points in Lord Kitchener’s pro- 
posals. It is held impossible 
for one man to deal with all 
the multitudinous business 
connected with an army as 
well as to command it. And 
as to the abolition of the Mili- 
tary Member, it is pronounced 
essential to the security of 
India to retain him, and to 
retain him as a critic on mili- 
tary matters. The Govern- 
ment of India’s letter is a 
powerful and temperate answer 
to the Commander-in-Chief’s 
proposals. They dispose of the 
objection taken to the exist- 
ing system. They point to 
the many large schemes which 
Lord Kitchener has been able 





1 Lord Roberts’ speech in the House of Lords on August the first. 


But see 


the Report of the May Committee which bears Lord Roberts’ signature: ‘It is 
not desirable that any Member of Council except the Commander-in-Chief should 
speak as an expert on military problems pure and simple.” 
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to pass in the last two years. 
Everything has been done 
“to facilitate the execution of 
Lord Kitchener’s plans,” with 
the result “that within less 
than two years he has carried 
through a series of reforms that 
would have filled an ordinary 
quinquennium ” (Lord Curzon’s 
Minute, paragraph 8). We have 
not space to enumerate all the 
great measures that have been 
passed. It is enough to men- 
tion the complete redistribution 
of the army and reorganisation 
of commands, “without doubt 
the largest military measure 
that has been attempted in 
India since the Mutiny ” (ibid.) 
In the face of all this he rakes 
up against the Military Depart- 
ment two or three cases in 
which he did not get quite his 
own way. Yet such power is 
there in a name, that to ‘The 


National Review’ the perusal 
of Lord Kitchener’s minute is 


quite sufficient. It is convinc- 
ing to the reviewer, and nothing 
more need be said. 

Let us see, then, what has 
been the effect on the Secretary 
of State. It would seem that 
he had already made up 
his mind that the present or- 
ganisation should be changed, 
and he would have preferred, 
probably, to have given Lord 
Kitchener his way. The Mar- 
quis of Bath, in his reply to 
Lord Ripon, lets us somewhat 
behind the scenes. ‘The acute 
phase of this question had ex- 
isted for a considerable time, 
and when Lord Curzon was in 
this country last summer the 
home authorities were able to 
consult with him on the manner 
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in which the question should 
be brought up. It was there- 
fore clear that the despatch 
and the decisions of the Govern- 
ment [the italics are ours] were 
not so unexpected as the noble 
Marquis seemed to think.” In 
fact, the case was informally 
discussed with Lord Curzon, 
who had at the time no offi- 
cial position in India, and alto- 
gether disapproved of the pro- 
posed change. It was decided 
to all intents and purposes 
before the Government of India 
was consulted, and certainly 
long before the Committee was 
appointed in May, whose re- 
port is now put forward as if it 
were the basis of the Cabinet’s 
decision. It is natural, there- 
fore, that the arguments of the 
Governor - General - in - Council 
and his weighty opinion should 
not be treated with much con- 
sideration by Mr Brodrick in 
his despatch of the 3lst May 
last. The various occasions 
on which the defects of the 
present organisation have been 
discussed are cited, and the 
inference drawn that a system 
which gave rise to so much 
friction must be in itself bad. 
It is true that the system had 
been several times called in 
question. But notwithstand- 
ing these discussions and ex- 
aminations, it was allowed to 
stand, and in some cases, and 
by no less an authority than 
Lord Dufferin, emphatically 
commended. However, the fiat 
went forth. “I desire to lay 
down,” writes the Secretary of 
State, “that in the opinion of 
his Majesty’s Government it is 
undesirable that in the future 
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there should be two officers 
appointed to the Viceroy’s 
Council for the purpose of giv- 
ing expert opinions on military 
questions” (Despatch of 31st 
May, paragraph 15). This 
is the vital question. The 
Government of India hold 
that it is essential to the 
security of India that there 
should be a second independent 
military expert on the Council. 
“TI think,” says Mr Brodrick, 
“that in putting forward this 
contention your Excellency has 
hardly done justice to the 
checks under which the Gov- 
ernment of India is worked.” 
He points to the Finance De- 
partment in India, to the ex- 
perienced Members of Council, 
and lastly to the great power 
of the Governor-General. And 
if a mischievous scheme were 
to pass these sentinels, is 
there not the Secretary of 
State in Council at White- 
hall? “The organisation of 
the department under the 
Secretary of State involves 
the review of any military 
measure by a Military Depart- 
ment which has at present an 
Indian generalatitshead. Such 
measures are then submitted 
to one or more Committees of 
the Council of India, on which 
experienced military officers 
have from its inception always 
had a place, and are finally 
subject to the decision of the 
Secretary of State in Council.” 
Was there ever such an argu- 
ment advanced before for de- 
priving the Governor-General- 
in-Council of his independent 
military adviser? If doubt- 
ful proposals are in conse- 
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quence passed in India, they 
will be criticised by men sitting 
at the other side of the globe, 
most of whom have been away 
from India for years. The 
Commander-in-Chief must have 
no military critic in India ; but 
his plans may be taken to pieces 
by military men of inferior 
rank, out of touch, perhaps, 
with the Indian Army, sitting 
at Whitehall. The stream may 
be polluted as much as you 
please at its source because it 
will be passed through a filter 
at its mouth. We doubt 
whether Lord Kitchener will 
relish the substitution of the 
Whitehall critics whom he has 
not seen for the military critic 
in India whom he can see face 
to face. Such a system, more- 
over, would tend towards re- 
moving the Government of 
India from Simla to Whitehall, 
—a catastrophe to be averted 
by all possible means. 
Having decided that there is 
only to be one military adviser, 
it might be supposed that the 
India Office would have ac- 
cepted Lord Kitchener’s pro- 
posals en bloc. Notso. That 
the original intention was in 
this direction is very likely. 
But the strong opinion of the 
Viceroy and the Council made 
the Secretary of State search 
fora compromise. Accordingly, 
he proceeds to agree with the 
Governor - General - in - Council 
that no man could undertake 
the whole responsibility of the 
business at present conducted 
by the Military Department 
and the Commander-in-Chief. 
He finds Lord Kitchener’s pro- 
posals are not in accordance 
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with modern ideas of military 
organisation. This is hard on 
Lord Kitchener, who tells us 
that the safety of the whole 
empire depends on their adop- 
tion. So a clear distinction is 
to be drawn between the purely 
military services, which are to 
be controlled by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and the ser- 
vices of supply and manufac- 
ture, which will be under the 
control of a separate officer. 
The Commander-in-Chief will 
be directly responsible to the 
Governor - General - in - Council 
(which includes himself) for 
command, staff, and regimental 
appointments, promotion, dis- 
cipline, training, organisation, 
distribution of the army, intel- 
ligence, mobilisation, schemes 
of offence and defence, peace 
manceuvres, war preparations 
(excluding supply of matériel), 
and the conduct of war. The 
functions of the Military De- 
partment, “in charge of an- 
other Member of your Council,” 
will be limited to responsibility 
to Government for the control 
of army contracts, the purchase 
of stores, ordnance, and re- 
mounts, the management of 
military works, the clothing 
and manufacturing depart- 
ments, Indian Medical Ser- 
vice, and Indian Marine. The 
Commander-in-Chief will be in 
charge of the Army Depart- 
ment. A Member of Council, 
not necessarily a soldier, will 
have the Department of Mil- 
itary Supply. This Member is 
warned that his duties are 
more of a civil than a military 
nature, and his business is to 
forward the plans of the Com- 
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mander -in- Chief. Hach de- 
partment is to have its own 
Secretary, and presumably the 
Secretaries will be Secretaries 
to the Government of India, 
responsible to the Governor- 
General-in-Council and not to 
the members in charge of their 
departments. 

The Secretary of State evi- 
dently now finds himself in 
difficulties. He cannot quite 
ignore the opinion of the 
Governor - General - in - Council, 
that a second military adviser 
is necessary. So after laying 
down that the new substitute 
for the present Military Mem- 
ber is to be strictly limited to 
the Supply business, and is by 
no means to regard himself as 
a military officer or as a critic 
of military affairs, Mr Brod- 
rick goes on to say that this 
Supply person is to specially 
advise the Governor - General - 
in-Council “on questions of 
general policy as distinct from 
purely military questions.” His 
functions having been limited 
to Supply pure and simple, he 
now blossoms out into a special 
adviser ‘“‘on questions of gen- 
eral policy” —a term which 
may be stretched to mean any- 
thing and everything. “His 
functions,” we are told, more- 
over, “are to be essentially 
those of a civilian adminis- 
trator, with military know- 
ledge and experience,” which 
he must not, however, permit 
himself to use. 

Moreover, it is decreed that 
in the event of the Commander- 
in-Chief being an officer of the 
British service, the Supply 
Member is to be an officer of 
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considerable Indian experience 
and of administrative capacity, 
and intimately acquainted with 
the characteristics of the Na- 
tive Army. If the Commander- 
in-Chief is an. Indian Army 
officer, the Supply Member 
need not apparently possess 
any of these qualifications— 
not even the administrative 
capacity. But what is he to 
do with his experience and 
capacity? He is by no means 
to advise the Government on 
military matters. The Indian 
experience and knowledge of the 
Native Army which the Com- 
mander-in-Chief may lack is 
to be supplied by the officers 
on the Headquarters Staff. 
“While it is desirable,” the 
Secretary of State says, “that 
the Commander-in-Chief should 
be the sole expert adviser of 
the Government on purely 


military questions, it appears 
to be of great importance that 
adequate experience and ad- 
vice should be ready to his 
hand at the inception of all 


his proposals.” Could any- 
thing more fatuous have been 
written? It “appears to be of 
great importance” that a man 
without any experience of the 
native soldiery should not be- 
gin experimenting with the 
Indian Army without proper 
advice. This is certainly a 
great discovery. In view of 
it, it is difficult to justify the 
substitution of the advice of 
subordinates, who will cer- 
tainly not oppose the omni- 
potent Commander, for the 
independent criticism ensured 
by the present system. In 
a similar tone the Secretary 
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of State goes on to explain 
that in the efforts to obtain 
efficiency there will be an in- 
crease of strain on officers and 
men, and that a_ certain 
amount of self-sacrifice on the 
part of all ranks may be 
called for. In plain words, 
the constant hard work at 
manoeuvres and fatigue duties, 
while it may be exacted from 
@ conscript army, may render 
the service unpopular and stop 
recruiting. There are rumours 
already of this tendency. 
Listen, therefore, to the words 
of the India Office: “It is 
highly desirable, in an organ- 
isation like the Indian Army, 
that the measures which may 
be necessary for this purpose 
[t.e., increased efficiency] should 
not be undertaken, or even in- 
dicated, without careful expert 
consideration at headquarters ; 
and it is clear that the neces- 
sary precautions in carrying 
out such measures should not 
depend on the foresight of one 
officer in the military hierarchy 
alone.” Surely some mischiev- 
ous devil, printer’s or other, 
must have inserted this para- 
graph in an otherwise feeble 
and confused despatch. For 
certainly nothing stronger has 
been advanced by Lord Curzon 
and his colleagues in proof of 
the necessity of retaining the 
Military Member of Council, 
with the full power of criti- 
cising the Commander-in-Chief’s 
proposals. 

Mr Brodrick thinks that 
these measures will put an 
end to the present conflict of 
authorities. We believe, on 
the contrary, that there will 











be under this new arrangement 
more friction than before, only it 
will be higher up in the machine 
of Government. It will now 
be between the Governor-Gen- 
eral-in-Council and the Com- 
mander-in-Chief; or, worse 
still, between the Commander- 
in-Chief and the Viceroy him- 
self. The Commander-in-Chief 
will resent the performance 
of his duty by the Secretary 
to Government in the Army 
Department, if it leads to the 
criticism of his actions. The 
Secretary will be a soldier, 
and if he has any military 
ambition he will be severely 
tried between his anxiety to 
please the Commander-in-Chief, 
with whom his promotion will 
rest, and his duty to the 
Viceroy. The conversion of 
the Commander-in-Chief into 
a Member of Council in charge 
of a department is not likely 
to work. The position, in our 
opinion, will be very difficult 
for Lord Minto, the new Vice- 
roy, whose tact and ability 
will be tried to the utmost, 
and to whom we wish every 
success in the arduous task he 
has undertaken. 

It has been announced, how- 
ever, that certain modifications 
of the Secretary of State’s 
orders have been conceded by 
Mr Brodrick, at Lord Curzon’s 
instance, and acquiesced in by 
Lord Kitchener. We have no 
means of knowing the nature of 
these concessions except from 
the report of Lord Curzon’s 
speech in Council at Simla, on 
the 20th of July last. It ap- 
pears that on the receipt of Mr 
Brodrick’s orders, which were 
VOL. CLXXVIII.—NO. MLXXIX. 
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couched in the most imperative 
tones, the Governor-General- 
in-Council represented to the 
Secretary of State that unless 
the scheme was modified in im- 
portant particulars it would 
be unworkable in operation, 
that it would imperil the con- 
trol of the Governor-General-in- 
Council, and impose an undue 
burden on the Viceroy, while 
depriving him of indispens- 
able advice. Accordingly Lord 
Curzon proposed the following 
modifications :— Firstly, that 
the Supply Member should be 
a soldier. Secondly, that he 
should be available for official 
consultation on all military 
questions without distinction, 
and not only upon questions 
of general policy. Thirdly, 
that he and the Commander- 
in-Chief should meet on a 
Committee, which is to con- 
sist apparently of the chief 
officers of the Headquarters 
Staff, to which all important 
changes in military organisa- 
tion or conditions of service of 
all ranks, or in customs affect- 
ing the Native Army, by whom- 
soever originated, shall be sub- 
mitted. Fourthly, that the 
Secretary to the Government 
in the new Army Depart- 
ment shall have the rank of 
major- general, and shall be 
subject to the same rules 
and have the same position, 
independent of the Member in 
charge, as in other depart- 
ments of the Government. 
Finally, that there shall be 
drawn up a definite schedule 
of all cases in the Army De- 
partment, which the Secretary 
must submit to the Viceroy 
2H 
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before orders can be passed. 
These proposals, which had 
Lord Kitchener’s concurrence, 
were accepted by the Secretary 
of State, who affirmed in the 
face of the solemn declaration 
of the opinion of His Majesty’s 
Government set forth in para- 
graph 15 of the despatch of 
3ist May, already quoted, that 
they were in accordance with 
the provisions of that despatch, 
and in some respects “were in 
exact fulfilment of his wishes.” 
“We were very glad,” says 
Lord Curzon, “to make this 
discovery.” Mr Brodrick had 
laid down in paragraphs 15 
and 25 of his despatch, that 
in future the Commander-in- 
Chief should be the sole expert 
adviser of the Government on 
purely military questions. He 
has now agreed that the new 
Supply Member may be con- 
sulted on all military questions 
without distinction, and states 
that this is quite in accord- 
ance with his previous order. 
No wonder that the Govern- 
ment of India received this 
intimation with joyful aston- 
ishment. Their rejoicing, how- 
ever, was premature. 

But it would be a mistake to 
suppose that these concessions 
on the part of the Secretary 
of State, even if they were 
thoroughly carried out, do 
more than diminish the danger 
involved in his scheme as it 
stood. The change in the Con- 
stitution of the Government 
of India effected by it is not 
less vital. In the first place, 
it is evident from the action 
which has driven Lord Curzon 
to resign that Mr Brodrick has 
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hardly understood the Gover- 
nor-General’s wishes. He is 
determined that the Military 
Supply Member shall not pos- 
sess the standing and reputa- 
tion which alone would give 
weight to his advice. Lord 
Curzon may have the Second 
Military Adviser on his Coun- 
cil, but he shall be a man 
more versed in the supply of 
stores and drafting of con- 
tracts than in war and military 
affairs. The ship is to have 
a pilot, but the pilot is to 
know more of the highroads 
than of the sea. 

Secondly, the essence of that 
change is the new position 
given to the Commander-in- 
Chief. As a Member of Coun- 
cil in charge of the Army De- 
partment, he will deal with 
the cases that come up from 
Army Headquarters and pre- 
pare them for the Council. 
He will make proposals as 
Commander -in-Chief (to in- 
struct the native troops, for 
example, in hutting and car- 
pentering), and as the Gov- 
ernment of India he will be 
able to pass them. Unless the 
Secretary in the Army De- 
partment does his duty and 
submits the case to the Vice- 
roy, the matter may remain 
unknown to the Governor- 
General-in-Council until it 
appears in Army Orders. If 
the Secretary discharges his 
duty, his relations with the 
Commander-in-Chief as mem- 
ber in charge will be strained. 
And if the proposal is nega- 
tived by the Governor-General- 
in-Council, there will be the 
same complaint of dual control 
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as before. Moreover, the new 
Supply Member, who is to ad- 
vise the Governor-General-in- 
Council on military matters, 
will not see the papers un- 
less the Viceroy marks them 
to him. MHe will not see 
them in the course of busi- 
ness as the Military Mem- 
ber saw them. If the Com- 
mander-in-Chief rebelled against 
the criticism of the Military 
Member, he will still more 
keenly resent a call made by 
the Viceroy for the opinion 
of the new Supply Member, 
whose position and prestige 
as a soldier Mr Brodrick has 
done his best to destroy. 

On the other hand, Lord 
Kitchener has not got all he 
wants. Lord Lansdowne is 
quite proud of “our absolute 
refusal to listen to Lord Kit- 
chener’s proposal to put an 
end to the Military Member 
of Council.” The cry of dual 
control will shortly be raised 
again, as the Military Member 
under his new name will cer- 
tainly be accused of needless 
criticism and unwarranted in- 
terference with the head of 
the army. Nevertheless, Lord 
Kitchener has made a great 
step in advance. Instead of 
submitting his schemes to the 
head of a department, over 
whom he had no power, he will 
submit them to himself as the 
Member in charge of the Army 
Department. He will be both 
author and critic, and will be 
in a much stronger position to 
force his views on the Council. 
From the Financial Depart- 
ment alone can resistance be 


looked for to military pro- 
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posals which will eat up the 
revenues. Even with the safe- 
guards hitherto existing there 
has been a growing tendency 
to treat India as a great out- 
work of the Empire, to sub- 
ordinate her real interests to 
that view, and to make the 
Indian people pay the whole 
cost. ‘‘Whether the system 
thus modified,” said Lord 
Curzon, “will be in any way 
superior to that with which we 
have been hitherto familiar, 
and whether it will possess any 
permanent vitality, the future 
alone will show. We have seen 
so many schemes for military 
organisation rise and fall dur- 
ing recent years (hard this on 
Mr Brodrick) that prophecy is 
dangerous. The new scheme 
is not of our creation. All we 
have been in a position to do is 
to effect the removal of some of 
its most apparent anomalies, 
and to place its various parts 
in more scientific relation to 
each other.” —(Speech at Simla, 
July 20.) 

We had hoped that the 
matter would have been ar- 
ranged so as to enable Lord 
Curzon to remain in India un- 
til next April, and to see his 
many large schemes of reform 
brought to greater if not to 
full maturity. The difference 
of opinion, however, between 
the Viceroy and the Secretary 
of State was irreconcilable, al- 
though both men thought for 
a time that a modus vivendi 
had been found. It was hardly 
to have been expected that Lord 
Curzon would have endured the 
slight put upon him and his 
Council by the decision of the 
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desire to see his cherished 
schemes placed on a safe foot- 
ing induced him to continue in 
office, in spite of his suffering 
health and the additional work 
forced upon him of organising 
a@ great constitutional change 
of which he was unable to ap- 
prove. It would perhaps have 
been better in many ways if he 
had resigned then. As it is, 
it is open to his detractors to 
say that he has thrown up 
office because the Secretary of 
State would not accept his 
nomination of the new Member 
of Council. The question, how- 
ever, is not a personal one. 
The issue is whether the Gover- 
nor-General-in-Council is to 
have as colleague a soldier who 
is competent to give a sound 
opinion on all military matters, 
or one who is to be chosen 


because his opinions on the 
most important questions will 
from lack of experience and 
standing carry no weight. On 
this question Lord Curzon has 
resigned. That the real inter- 
ests of India have been sacri- 
ficed to the Cabinet’s ideas of 
military administration will be 
held by many as well as by us. 

With many of his great re- 
forms just ripening to comple- 
tion, Lord Curzon’s resignation 
at this time is a public mis- 
fortune. He has displayed in 
the government of India great 
courage, stupendous industry, 
and a genius for administration 
rarely equalled. His country- 
men will sympathise with him in 
the manner in which his resig- 
nation has been brought about, 
and will not forget those who 
are responsible for it. 


[P.S.—Saturday, Aug. 26, 1905.—As we go to press this 


morning the newspapers publish a telegraphic summary of a 
minute said to have been published at Simla by Lord Kitchener 
and of Lord Curzon’s reply. It is not easy to understand from 
the summary the exact points of dispute between the Com- 
mander-in-Chief and the Viceroy, nor are we concerned with 
them at present. What we wish to emphasise is the fact that 
the constitutional changes ordered by the Cabinet have already 
had the effect of lowering the position of the Governor-General- 
in-Council. Until the present time it would have been incredible 
that the Commander-in-Chief should have published or have 
asked for the publication of a minute criticising statements 
made by the Viceroy in a telegram to the Secretary of State 
for India, or that the Viceroy should have considered himself 
obliged to answer those criticisms in a public manner. Such a 
procedure seems to us to show the extent to which the position 
of the Governor-General-in-Council, as the supreme authority in 
India, has been impaired by the ill-advised action of the Home 
Government. All that has been said in our article is justified by 
these more recent and painful developments. | 
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